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broadcast of death. 

TP, whining Cockney voice, vibrant with 
pju&ion. echoed weirdly through the darkened 
room Beginning as a whisper. It rote mta 
it wus almost a scream. It Was the on* 
mfetakable voice of a man with a grievance; a 
man who had been given an opportunity to 
take hi* revenge; the snarl of an under* 
turned at last to bite. 

• So we’ve got you at last! Who’d *lvt 
thought It would ‘ave come to thief The 
t>;okc who fancied *e could trick the whole 
lot of us. shoved into clink like a common 
snatcher! ’Is Tgh and Mtghtineai, lying In 
tne corner of ’Is cell like a drunk 1 Too prabd 
to speak, Well, you won’t look so ’tgh 

ind mighty when they take ycr out ter 
fwing. Didn’t I tell ycr we’d get yer one 
day’ Didn't 1 swear the day you rolled me 
over in the mud that I‘d get even with ytr?" 

Tlv're was a pause, and then the voice 
(thrilled suddenly on a new note, a note of 

t/rror. _ 

What’s tills? Keep away. Oood 'eaveaat 
You—” The voice broke off, dwindled to A 
ghastly, choking gurgle. Then alienee. 

• • • 

For goodness' sake. Madge, turn it off, and 
j<*t's have some light on the subject. That 

#ori ef stuff fairly gives me the horrors." 

Madge Sj>cars laughed, got up from her 
chair by the f\re. switched on the lights, 
snapped up the switch of the wirelem eel 
Her sister-in-law blew her noee vigorously, 
tnd helped herself to another piece of Turideh 



drllght. 

•1 don't know why you wanted to listen 
to the beastly thing.” she said. •‘You’re 
gating morbid. Madge; but 1 suppose It’s 
natural for you to be Interested In crime, 
Sinnin’s Job txlng what It Is. You o ught 
mh»ve got him to listen; he might have beta 
able to explain it. 1 never can follow those 
radio plays—they're too complicated.” 

•Oh. you like to see the blood, Jane” said 
Mrs. Spears laughingly. “You’d better stick 
to the talkies. They’re more your line. But 
you must admit It does help to listen In 
the dark. It was perfectly clear to me what 


asked Jane. “Blessed if 1 


happened.” 

•Well, what?’ 

could follow It.” . .. 

•The scene before was plain enough. They d 
arreted the Scarlet Highwayman and put him 
in & cell. Then the other man— you know, 
ih. gaoler —was sitting there and swearing 
Shim; but actually it wasn't the highwayman 
m the corner of the cell, but Imply* bundk 
o’ his clothes. He crept up to the gaoler 
;rom behind and strangled him. as you heart!. , 
I s.t ," said Jane, munching placidly. But 
what I like on the wireless is a «lc« military 
band. and. of course. Henry Hall and Chri* 
Stone and his gramophone I don t 

heli«*ve in tlu.se plays. They're el^er Shake- 
MH-arr and all talk, or else they re Uke thU, 
Scarlet Highwayman’ stuff, and give you 

Well. 1 suppose some pcopfa 
tald Madge Spears. “or they wouldn’t do them 
no often. After all, they did that one aw fully | 
*, n i wish Simon had heard It He • bewn 
mi gloomy lately, it might have cheered him 


"Ynu'd better have a bit, my diar,’* 

»ne mconsequently, “before I eat lt al T 1 . 
dcs it's .so bad for the figure. But I know 
™t 11 I was a Scotland Yard Central In- 
Vur I d have something better todo than 
j rn to plays about murders. They have 
..ugh trouble with the real ones, poor deara. 
.n't Simon awfully late. Madge? . 

M 01i! he’s been at it day and night lately, 
bat dreadful business down at Wapping. 
u know. Jane. I think the B B C. 0Uf f h l t J” 
, a lot more-” Hut Mrs. Spears a 



85 to tile shortcomings of the British 
coring Corporation were not for the present 

Thr r fJont d door of the little Norwot'd \i!U 
•lammed; there was a clatter In theurnhr*Mm- 
»• ?*nd and a click of the latch. ^ Central lh- 
• rirr Stm<»n Spears stood in Uw doorway. 
He was a young man for a central 
•,*r hut with an excellent record of service 
bhtnd him. This evening he looked dog 
v.tiil and his shoes and trouaer-lef* were 
•plashed With mud Just over six feet tan. 
v'h broad shoulders and narrow nips, ne 
«,krd something of a mixture between a sol- 

dirr and an athlete. ^ l(H . t 

•S' rrv I'm so late. Madge." he said. K «P* 
it thr offlee as usual— that Wapplng business! 
Hullo, Jane. I didn’t expect to see you to- 

H' droptv'd wearily into the nearest chair. 

‘1 hf'pe you've Rot some dinner left for me* 
eld girl. I'm dead beat.” 

•The Bill’ll have It ready for you in nvj 
ninth ea, Bimon," said his wife. Any u 

Tho detective took an empty pipe out of his 
peck' t and star 'd at It gloomily. . . 

• N' t a thing They’ve got away with 
line We’ll never catch ’em now. Clever, 

I hsnd it to 'em.’’ 14 . Vni ,^ p 

^r,V yW«CWAWA’ 1 .*}ciP.it._Simon. You ve 

ficn.* all a man can ” __ .. 

"Perhaps a good hit more than some men. 
•»i<1 Spears gloom 11 v "And all 1' c RO ! 

hf^ been an hour on the carpet In front 
' *hc Assistant Commissioner, no less. 
He seems Pi think I can work miracles. The 

tidier !** , ol „ I 

let s talk about something else. Bimon. 
suM his sister brightly. "Madge haa been 
entnr me the creeps with her brand-new 

^fflrs5 srt 

"Oh. that thing 1 What have they given 
t-iii to-night? How to cook earthworms 
»crirs» a bnrkiround of chamber music" 

"Shut up .Simon! It was Jolly good. wa«n t 
it Jane? Ope of those romantic plays, on 
rtx ut a famous highwayman the Bow-street 
P.unners c utdn’t catch. There was a won¬ 
derful rmnd»»r in it. too. I turned on tne 
U:ht 5 hut .Tare couldn’t bear It. I hadI to 
iwitch the set ofT again: it was so life-like 
ihm the gaoler was strangled! 

On* i si-Inspector Spears snorted 
“Ufe-Ukr my foot! These playwright 


chaps! • \li the luck They can invent 
*Mr murder, cnwmH their murder, and solve 
•Mr mill'd r and have evervbodv telling them 
rlev' i i'k v ar» ’ Perhaps th** Assistant 
O'tnmisMonrr would like n few of them at the 
Yard” . A 

It was *he re ales t thing you ever heard. 
Simon " 

Oh. rats. Madge! Oive the wireless a 
Vt and cet that srlrl to hurrv up with mv 
!'Wj I've had all the stuff about murders 
Ihm I want for to-dav.’* 

“Vnure an old bear." said his wife, with 
t *nre pnad ” 

B'jt she went to the door all the same, nil- 
fltoi his hair affectionately on the wav. and 
dt>Hppeareri in the dinctinn of the kitchen. ^ 

*'I wish you’d hoard it. thou*’-. Simon. 
wrM c trd Jane 

fiortrs pot out of his chair. 

“Oh. for lord’s sake. Jane.” he said, “chuck 
It I’m going to wash mv hands.” 

Icfi alone hi* sister picked up the be.” 
nf T'lrktsh delight. and delved into Its messy 
] r ‘ertnr Fhr was still holding it when the 
te’*phone ran* 

Helloshe said, picking up the receiver In 
tor other hand. “Yes. this Is The laurels 
-ve*. he’s Just got back. Who wants him? 
Oh!” And she drew ta her breath rather 
sharply. "Scotland Yard? I’ll tell him.’ 


CHAPTER IL 
THE PLAY’S THE THINO. 

At precisely twenty minutes pest ten on 
the same evening, the red light-—Indicating a 
broadcast transmission In progress —on the 
*U1 of the Dramatic Control Panel roo m on 
'he eighth floor at Broadcasting Houee, went 
out. The three men sitting In front oC the 
Dramatic Control Panel gave simultaneous 
Hshr of relief: the atmosphere, so tense until 
‘ moment ago. eased peroeptlbly as wr the 
first time for more than an hour, tbs Mb on 
’to r*nel’ (as B.B.O. slang has It) were able 
to relax. _ _ _ 

A curious room. this, much photographed 
bv the Press and much sought after ****■“ 
tori to Broadcasting House. Ratberilks a 
control tower in some ultra-modern submarine 
-t complication of electrical gear stai 
n ut in stark simplicity against toe ships 
'alls, ceiling, and carpet. 

The moat important object In the 



dramatic control panel Itself, ft lone. PV 
d»*!k holding the switchboard that Is the 
brain-centre of a modern radio play—ft double 
of volume control knobe, sash eapable of 
imDlifvine the voice of Its particular studio 
to a roar or diminishing ft to a whisper: ft 
tftele row of switches, each connected wHh 
4 szreen lamu In a studio below to that the 
orator might flash the eoe-slfnala to the 
*cattcred actors, orchestra, announcer, effects- 
nen. and so on who so to make up the play. 

The transmission of such a play, which 
toisht employ as many as 12 studios, waa 
ilwtvs a “nervy" business. 

. "Exactly on the minute,- said Hancock, the 
bUnce and control engineer, nibbing hie 
hands together and flexing his Angers. 

For an hour and Aye minutes he bad sat 
*t the panel, “mixing- the output of the 
various studios In the trsnemtoelnn of the 
rndlo play. "The Scarlet Highwayman-; and 
for an hour and Are minutes hie Angara had 
D !»vsd with taeaa knobe and swttehee much 
the fashion of an eegMdrt aft m mtm. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XL— Continued 

On his right, Julian Catrd, B B C. dramatic 
director nnd producer of this particular play, 
wiped his for* head with his handkerchief and 
stood up. 

•Thanks. Desmond." he said “You did very | 
well. Oh. what an evening! Once. I thought 
we should never get through. This play’s 
taught me a thing or two. at anv rate. This 
elaborate technique of ours Is amusing for the 
playwright and interesting for the producers: 
helps to keep the story moving, too. but. at 
times its too trickv. The more mechanism 
you introduce, the greater the rtsk of some¬ 
thing going wrong I must go down and say a 
word to the cast, nnd pull Rodney Fleming out 
of the 6A listening room; and then, what do 
you say to a drink. Desmond?** 

"Nothing more you want. Mr. Cain'?" asked 
the third man, the engineer on duty. 

"No. thunks." said Calrd. "Rut that I wish 
your people would make sure that those return- 
tights from the studios don't fail again." 

He Jerked his thumb towards the indicator 
on ihe wall. 

"I nearly broke my neck dashing down to fiA 
on that infernal corkscrew staircase between 
the sixth and seventh floors, and for all I 
know Hancock may have messed up the whole 
play during those minutes I was away.*' And 
he grinned at Hancock, whom he knew to be 
absolutely reliable. 

“As a matter of fact. Julian." said Han¬ 
cock. "that scene went considerably better 
than it ever did at rehearsal. Parsons really 
got it this time. He 'died' like a good Tin 



Ho really dkl what you told him. Muft have 
been Influenced by the atmosphere. It was 
pretty murderous during that mesa-up wiU 
the lights. You looked as though you were 
going down to strangle someone!" 

Hancock was Joking—but Calrd didn’t 

laugh. 

"I’m sorrv. Mr. Calrd.’' said the englnror. 
"But everything was tested a* usual Just a 
bad-luck breakdown." 

“Yes." said Calrd. "You always say that. 
Well, hs a transmission's here to-night and 
gone to-morrow, no one cares. Oood-nlght-’ 
And he and Hancock went out of the room 

As they strolled down the staircase and 
through the swing doors on the seventh floor 
which led Into the Inner tower or the build¬ 
ing. In which all the studios were grouped. | 
Hancock took Calrd’s arm. 

“You know. Julian. I think you want a holi- i 
day." he said. "I've never seen you get so ; 
worked up You ve been on the lump all the 
evening.” 

Calrd stopped, and for a moment leaned ms 
back against the wall in the narrow passage. 

the carefully subdued, modern lighting 
did not conceal the shadows under his eyes 
and the hard lines of Jaw and cheekbones un¬ 
der the tightly-drawn skin. As he took out a 
match to light a cigarette, his hands were 
shaking. 

"Oh. I’m all right," hr said abruptly. "It’s 
only this Infernal play. I can’t remember a 
1 worse ten days In all the four years I’ve been 
here. First, all the trouble about the Dryders. 

I with Rodney Fleming at me all the time to 
thTow 'em out of the cast because they 
couldn't, or wouldn't, act together Then that 
row with Evans, who won’t remember that 
tie's here to do what I tell him and not to push 
his oar into what doesn't concern him I 
didn’t mean to go for him but lust when we | 
were due to start he came barging Into mv 
offices and started a long rigmarole about the [ 
psychology of acting and what a mistake it was i 
to expect Isabel Dry den to give a fioodjper- ] 
formanee when .he and her husband were 
always fighting. It’s time that young man did a 
straight, lob of his own work and left others 
to do theirs.” 

The Balance and Control man smiled and 
to • Cairrl’s arm aoaln 

"I bet you’ll And It’s been a cracklna 
surcess. Come on. let’s butte; up thr cast 
and tell them all hew good they were. Where 

—• .k ll 



did you say Fleming was?*’ 

•In the tiA Listening Room *' 

“What I hr deuce Is hr doing there?" 

“Well, I didn't want him In the DC. Room 
*oid Caird “Actors are n curse, but authors 
are Intolerable. Resides, hr wanted to be able 
to see some of It going on. and as most of the 
bla scenes were In 6A. he couid watch through 
the glass panel And he was expecting u 
telephone call. «o I .rranaed with Control 
Roc to p ut It through to the telephone jn tMe 

'll is ten i i!g*^ain^wne^*i?e®coiircl a' t™d i s t ur d 

I wonder if Dry den's all right? * 
a ked Hancock. Why? 

. •* 5 )t td Caird. "I didn't tell 
inbet when I got the message 
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« ri his part all right, anv- 
you go first." 


CHA1*TKR III. 

iUE BODY in the studio. 

Julian Caird started down the corkscrew 

• t iiii then turned suddenly. _ 

■••Oh. n< s,„. ...<!,•• hr- *»ld. “Just have a ><** 
in \R and 7C tn case there s anyone MU 
there A «u«d many of rhla cast have never 
broadcast before, you know. They may have 
.. a unH where thev were to the end 

Hancock nodded, and moved back along t v 
nn^-iue As he did so. the door on his 
riizHt it the head of the stairs opened and a 
dark young man in a dinner J^ket. with very 



moothblackhalr brushed .iralght bark, came 

*" h.« S 

‘’""‘‘■"couldn't have done It If > -0, ‘ 
written It. Itodney." •»«> Cjdrd. C< ntUiB 

down? I want to see the Drydens 
lot kina awfullv seedy, but. I thought perhaps 
we k cSSld Vet him and Isabel w come out to 
un i iv r I’m Just waiting lor Hancock. iiu 
Sight congratulate him- -he did marvels on 

h 'h"""nurse." **W Fleming “By '!» ««[, 
ihanka awfully lor fixing that tell phone tall 

’’"It'waa against all regulations and lnstruc- 
tjnns *• said Calrd. But I'm _ . . 

Hr was Interrupted by the #hoU 45JL 0 .JjL 
own name, which came, rather muffled. Horn 
a studio further along the passage. 

That’s Hancock,” said Calrd. ^hat on 

M 

The door into 7C was flung open, and Han¬ 
cock burst Into the passage. 

••Come here. Julian, for goodness sake! he 

>^td •‘Quickly. There s been an ac f*~ c , _ 
Fleming and Caird stared at each other for 
a moment; then joined Hancock in the studio 

In th*’ f**r corner, almost under the micro¬ 
phone standard, lay a mans body, 
r Ird started forward. 

T suppose he’s fainted.*’ he said. “Give me 

the water jug. Desmond.” 

Behind the three of them the door shut 

automatically. . , . ... trm , t 

7C was a studio with special acoustic treat¬ 
ment removing all natural echo, and at that 
moment Hodney Fleming felt acutely the 
oppressive, almost sinister atmosphere of the 
room, with its single shaded ligh^ita thick 
carpet, and queerly padded walls. The 
lation was perfect, but. he felt he wanted to 
draw unusually deep breaths. 

•’It's no tise. Julian." said Hancock. And 
you'd better not touch him, or anything else. 
“What do you mean?” said Caird. 

•’It’s Sidney Parsons.” said Hancock. Hes 
dead. Strangled. No wonder that scene was 
so well played!” 

CHAPTER IV. 

1IIE GENERAL TAKES CHAROE. 


_ M • • 


Nine floors below. In the special vaudeville 
studio at Broadcasting House, professionally 
known BA. the evenings hour of variety 
was going unusually well No act had rung 
up from onr of the halls to say that they were 
very sorry, but they would he bound to be two 
or three minutes late, no comedian had wan¬ 
dered from his carefully censored script to 
insert a doubtful joke and shock thousands 
of suburban listeners. The new director of 
variety, always on enthusinst for experi¬ 
ments had Introduced a small chorus who 
sang and kicked with gratifying vivacity; and 
more than one listener remarked that the 
studio audience sounded less mechanical than 
usual that evening . . 

Prominent amongst the audience. In the 
centre of the gallery, sat General Sir Herbert 
Farquharson. the Corporation's Administra¬ 
tive Controller Tall, distinguished-looking 
and white-haired, with a cropped moustache 
and an eyeglass Immovably fixed In his left 
eve he Viewed the proceedings with that 
slightly aloof geniality which was characteris¬ 
tic of him. _^ 
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CHAPTER IV.—Continued 

The lutnds of the big black and green clock 
facing him on the wall at the back of the 
liny stagt pointed to twenty-eight minutes 
peat ten The last, a Famous Cockney Cross- 
Talk Pair, delivered their final wise-crack into 
the grey, torpedo-ahaped microphone suspended 
between them and the band conductor, smiled 
and bowed at the andienoe, and walked of! 
the stage. The lines at each corner of the 
gallery went out; the studio lights went up; 
and the band crashed Into tu Anal number 
At that moment the Oeneral felt a hand on 
his shoulder, It was fortunate that the (lum¬ 
ber in question was American and "hot," for 
no one had tapped Oeneral Farquharson on 
the shoulder for about twenty-five years, and 
though genial he was a disciplinarian and 
chokrlc. 

"What the devil-” he said, turning sharp¬ 

ly In his seat. “What it is, Caird?*’ Then ne 
remembered that the red transmission lights 
were still on. and noticed the astonished 
glances of the occupants of the adjoining 
seats. But before he could lower his voice to 
repeat his question. Caird had whispered 
urgently: "Might I speak to you alone, air, 
outside? It's rather important," and led the 
way towards the door of the gallery. 

Oeneral Farquharson frowned, stumbled 
over the quite exceptionally large feet of the 
lady In the seat next to him—who happened 
to be the mother of one of the chorus girls— 
apologised handsomely, and followed Caird 
out into the passage. 

"Well, Caird. what Is It? Are you ill? You*re 
as white as a sheet.** 

Julian Caird seemed to have some difficulty 
in replying. He stood against the wall, his 
throat moving convulsively. 

• • V - ^ A •• ft. ___ » A ft . A AAA. _ _ A 




"I’m sorry, sir." he stammered at last, "but 
I thought you should know st once. There’s 
been an—an accident up in 7C!" 

"An accident?” 

"One of my actors,” Calrd went on. 

"We’ve Just finished a play on the other 
wave length, sir—’The Scarlet Highwayman.' 
One of the fellows in the cast was a man call¬ 
ed Sidney Parsons. Hancock found him in 
7C at the end of the show. He was dead.” 

"Dead?” echoed the Oeneral. And for the 
first time in his life Calrd saw the Oeneral 
register surprise, so that his eyeglass fell to 
the floor with s tinkle of broken glass. 

Through the heavy rubber-sheathed door 
behind them came a final chord from the 
band and the sound of the audience applaud¬ 
ing. 

Bald Calrd: ‘They'll be out of BA to a 
minute, air. Would you mind coming up¬ 
stairs with me? I know it sounds absurd, 
but there's every reason to suppose that he's 
not only dead, tnit mur d e r ed,”* 

'Murdered I This la fantastic, Calrd. What 
have you done?” The Oeneral was surprised. 
No doubt about that! 

"X toll a studio attendant on the dooT of 
7C, air, and warned my manager Macdonald, 
and Bannister.” 

"Bannister, your 'effects' man?” 

"Yaa, ah. Ouy Bannister. I warned them 
* ***** *** wv *fith floor, clesr. 

and told the house superintendent to tele- 
phone to the police. It was onlv then that 

heard you were in the vaudeville studio, 
•lr. I came straight to you as soon as I 


"* ou •* b»«n pretty Mtulbl*. 
Calrd. Wall go up.” 

.. Tb€ Oeneral leading, they went up into 
the main entrance hall, where they met the 
house superintendent emerging from his 
office. 

"Tm glad you’re here, sir,” said the latter. 
T™* *» » terrible business. Scotland Yard 
are sending along a detective and a police 

surgeon.” 

The Oeneral glared. 

"Are you sure this Is neesnarv?” he said 

““ m ° rt <U * tre “- 

.. 1 ? 0O * t “* WS can do. sir,” said 

hwu# ypsrtotsndent defensively “I’ve 
J20 JJ* °* m of a kill- 
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. ~ w « .*?«* tww Wt that It k a crime.” 


Pretty 


snapped the 


“Don't Jump to con¬ 


clusions! He turned to the House duper- 

"Vlava Ihla <.n_ 


it^r. d hi n L ?!f. ^^eetive fellow sent 

straight up to the studio as soon as he comes. 

Don t let the news spread. Above all, dont 
talk to reporters If they c«t wind of It. Oatrd, 
vou come with me. I’m going up there now. 
No, we won’t wait for the llftl If I 
can walk up seven flights of stairs, so 
can you. You’re thirty years younger titan 
i sm. 

The audience from BA was surging Into the 
hair MM of them laughing and chattering, 
most of them staring about with unabashed 
curiosity at the Iric&m statue of The Bower, 
flanked by the mahogany reception desk on 
the one side end the bookstall for Corpora¬ 
tion publications on the other. And as Julian 


Ctlrd followed the Oenersl’s long legs up the 
stairs, It seemed to him Incredible that that 


audience ahould be wandering out to the nor 
mal trains and buses which would bear them 
to thetr normal homes; that they ahould be 
complete Iv unconscious that the "sudden 
death" (from which they prayed so fervently 
to be delivered) had struck within the verv 
walls of the building In which they had 
watched a variety programme being radiated 
on the National wave-length! 


CHAPTER V. 

PECULIAR CONDUCT OF HIGOIN8 
To Julian Ctlrd'a relief not even the Oene- 
rals abounding energy could withstand the 
effort of taking seven flights of stone stairs 
two at a time. On the fifth floor he was 
merely wclklhg qtlckly. and on the sixth floor 
landing he even paused for a breather. 

It was during that momentary check that 
there was a surprising Interruption. Heavy 
boots clsttered down the stairs from the 
seventh floor and an elderly msn in a brown 

I I 1 K ml A Ik 1 I m m M m m ^ 




overall, with his head ducked forward so that 
he could hardly see where he wa* going, 
bumped Into the Controller and almost flaf- 
tened him against the wall. Between shock 
end indignation, the General was momentarily 
peechleas. But Calrd recognised the man 
am the studio attendant whom he had aet 
on guard outside the door of 7C after the 
discovery of Parson’S body. 

• What the devil are you doing here 
Higgins?" he snapped. ’Wdn t iuJ you 
stay by the studio door?” 

The man mumbled somethin? apologetically 
He was tall and weedy, with an untidy fair 
I moustache and an unhealthily white face 
deeply lined. His pale eyes slid from side 
to ft •°®ktts tike a cornered cat’s. 

Whats the meaning of this. Higgins?” 
r !ilP e< * thc 0«neral, recovering his breath 
“Why have you disobeyed orders?” 

Higgins did not answer; and Calrd added 
sharply: 

"Did you go Into the studio?” 

"No. air, of oouras not,” stammered Higgins. 
And for the first time looked his questions 
In the face. 'Ta sorry, sir. X didn’t know 
It was Important X misunderstood you. Mr. 
Calrd. I was off duty at the end of the pity, 
and rve an important engagement. That’s 
how it Is. 

"You must have understood." persisted 


Calrd. "I was i 
weren’t to leave til 


perfectly 

11 I cam 


letly definite 
came back." 


You 


"I’m sure I’m very sorry.” 

"Well. It can't be helped." said the Oeneral 
testily. "Let's get on." 

Rut Calrd had remembered something. 

"Just a minute, sir. There's something 
else. Look here. Higgins, you were on duty 
during the play, weren't you?" 

The studio attendant nodded. 

“Just, exactly where?” 

Higgins moistened his Ups with his tongue. 

"I was at the north end of the mud to 
corridor on the seventh floor, sir. On the 
door leading Into the passage that tafraa you 
out of the tower." 

"Why was that?" asked the Oeneral. 

"X remember I asked Macdonald to put 
someone there.” said Calrd. “If that door's 
not watched you get people going through the 
tower corridor, using It as a short-cut, during 
the transmission. We've often had trou bl e 
that way. It was essential In a complicated 
play like to-night’s to keep the corridors dear. 






just what I «y 
to |o down to 6A from thi 
tbs transmission, because ons of the ret urn 
Itchts failed I went along the seventh floor 
studio corridor. Higgins wasn't on that 
door when I went through it Where were 
you Higgins?** 

"I was on the door all through the trans¬ 
mission,** seld the studio attendant sullenly 
"Curse it, Higgins, I've got eyes In my 
bead!** began Calrd angrily, nut the Osneral 

interrupted him. A __ 

"Now, Hlgflne - he said guSedy. -Don't 
make things worse by lying. You've obviously 
been neglecting your duttsa this eve ni ng. Tbg 
Is a serious matter, and you may find your¬ 
self in a very awkward position ii you aren't 
completely frank. Where were you. when you 
should have been on duty at that door?" 


(To be oonttnued.) 
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CHAPTER V 

main* '’nrt«rtid”ml««f»bly: and suddenly 
ft ruck with an ovcrwhelmlnR Mel- 
1 , f [>l!v for him The man looked so 111 
thn *nd miserable, facing the magnifl- 
aulhc.-.lame future Of the Ocnrral And 

worn then were team m 

:: :v;'ix',t thirty second# longer. Hlmlns 
. 7 a it rut Then his nerve failed him. 

vnu. sit.” he sa.d -I suppmc 
dv , m«- thi sack. but I d have Rot that 
tn-nlght lfssR.rl.str One 
Rlrh Who work tn the canteen In 
,,, tjosement We've been sweet on each 
i„, some time but It was coming to 
^ *hni with me bring married and 
. . And v aterdsy wrote me a 
vi mi Uie chuck. Wrll, it i»n*t 
‘ v for me to r.i down there. Mr. as you 
j vc no buslnrsa In the basement, and 
h ous. iperlntcndeut had spoken to me 
,it anvway. «o I wrote her « note and 
‘ t.. t iunc up and meet me in one of 

the seventh floor during the 
tniumbdon to-iilKht. w htle I was on duty. I 
r vr h , t ten o’clock as the time in my note. 
1 -4 th«r wn when 1 went to the office.” 

Thf (irn r;»l snorted, outraged at such "go- 
..... nut Higrtm went on hurriedly, 
pm she didn't conic, sir. R'» nothing to 
with hrr I swear she didn’t, come.” 

•\erv proper of her." said the outraged 

Cffnera! Well' 


A A I • 


, », \. |..ri- I know the pl«v ended. at. twenty 

, ini, and 'In n 1 went back to the 
; ,j w . ihiif wlirn Mi Cnird and Mr. 
Vfinii«*k < 'in* <**»*vn from th** panel room. 
h O, , t < tip said Cnird. "He wm dear¬ 
th up odomnnt* in the corridor, emptying 

Th H why I Piid him 

. i'"i 1 •'£•**" ... 

Did Ip know anything about the -y 

, fj|. (i(-r <T«l. and then suddenly stopped. 

*; t' uni***' he 'vent Into the studio, sir.'* 
j-j. < i< ip i it I gnawed his moustache 
• W* 'll (ii cu's •.«mr conduct Inter. Higgins," 
h, »t 1» t ' ' Cnird. ukr him down to 
,II ns. .Sup.rlnl-nrtrnls nfTir.. hje that 
s', vii ii s Him mill Ihiii I Ilf re'll somebody with 
him until W, want him aitatn l expect the 
p will wish to have n word with him. 
Hicgtns’s )aw dropped 

"Diri you say th* - police, sir? I ve not done 

r Tnnifit aying you have," said thr* Oeneral. 
“I’v nn time to discuss it now. Take him 
dewn.’calrd. I'm going up to 7C and will 

’"vrrv well. Ir." said Calrd "If you don't 
irtnd I ll come up by way of thp 111 **h floor 
•rti t<“ w r.'ing-room. The Drvdrns, Hodncv 
Fvminr. Macdonald, and Bannister are still 

Keep 'em there!" And the 

r„M ra! I ' ndrd UP the Anal flight of stair*. 
,,ni'< nvit' taking Hu m two at a time. 


CHAPTER VI 

Mn i ropni.n dryden is annoyed. 

j t „, t* .,r i group that Cnird found on 
h r* turn to th* waiting-room on the sixth 
o*t *h»* * xtn nie end of the long, fnwn- 
ci.|, ur <’ « ouch snt ihc author of the pl*y- 

hie n n mixture or 

i Td.,m and < ' * deration H* wm «moklng 
„ , . it nnd v a'chlng Iampold and Isabel 

n-vri r, under slightly lowered lids I^opold 
nrdrti w ftctflrc up nnd down «he 
v, til* cotich nnd the wnll. With 

i r in disorder and his 
. ,.pt u) vslijii* . his undoubted good looks 
, . , , iptii too theatrical to be quite 

|p v'a: acting n part with Its usuh! 
L„ , '| part Of the baffled tempera- 

Isabcl. bis wife, sat next to 

B ****JiJl 

:Vlll 


imtifflifttl' 
nrrf d 'k 


.. I.« •• ' InIvn/ifni 

she W* 


ittm-tlvr combination of fair hair 

Pm” ti cyp» 

1 ’u 1 |. 111. v d 1 * t*oo V" — ■ . 

M v, j.»« • Flrmtnr "Hr's been W «wv 

vh , ,• -ti and h»- wasn’t a bit himself 

a h,‘-hi Prvdrn was d.-llverlnp a *l*;«*ch 
,,, ,, || l( tun. ponsive head of Ian wCao- 

That tmpawto 

. v jih :t head that looked a* if It hnd been 
; , ,.f f, ,»k. who had never la'en known 

. . -*.» a — A •« iiltf nrv mi 

V 


„ , tsir\ ■ 1 V*v wnv rrMs In history of 
t drama pave »hr impression of 

. . i ... . wmnntllV 


( fl’l 


• ni imu ■ " •' * " .. .. .. 

i r « .f i, n . r* n»’ ’ interest nnd .sympathy. 

‘ , , Ml you Hf »n outraac.” Dryrtrn 

ilnntiR «-• Catrd »l™w »• 

1 insist upon some port of ex- 
. /. r lf mv rntr Ar. my wife and I to 

; >, ill in lit ns If we were a couple 

. | . • f ,i i choru plrlv without so much 

l , i r ,( nvr’ I appreciate your poal- 

\T- Macdonald You have to do as 
• i have myself to think of 
••,?hM»v and mv r putation. Suppose 
, • ut •, a story! It might do me 
• ?i harm perhaps now you 11 be good 

i j i | % _ «• 

- n |,ri;» i vou’ve come. Julian.” sold 

i i t plr.p up “You mustn’t mind U»o 
i • i. . * bi n po now even If youwaru to 
I'm 50 afraid he’s polng to be 111. 

Srt ns*' raid Dryden violently. 

]*• • | ta twitched suddenly ns If with 
-,iv. of pain, and he sat down on the 


• hi. 


r p j *,.jj *|v*m yet Julian?” asked Rodne> 

j.*).- • qij.ct v* from hts corner. 

1 ^ ... r. 

•: t 11 i f. r n minute, please, said Cairo, 

V.' a n*t be U’lip now** 

>m\ vM>t up .main and strode towards 
mere leonlXM thnn ever, 
n’l t md for It.” he almost shouted. 
A ’, ’hi my te-y-miiking and humbug! » 
* i \, | v ii;r Infernal broadcast to oblige 
Ii !,f 1 sh< made such n point of it And you. 

Fleming of cou r se. an you were good 
imu.h *r a\ you'd written the play for me. 
I v* t v. i believed In broadcasting for play*. 
I v h I’d never touched this one with the 
1 . n ,,t »:v.-ri to this kind of treat¬ 
ment Calr !. I tell v u it tills 1* th r * ay 
in which yc i‘r«* in the habit of ticatiiiR 

sjtfrtca - -B 


.. I • r. I • 1 l . r ■ Ilf) 



!!*< broke ofT. Ovr Cnird' shotildrrs be 
pi < 1 ;,i* p *«C( men walking slowly along the 

: • ’ ' wail Oeneral 

F.ir uhur: i In klfu; very grim. and behind 

mm v ,i .* ! n i • it ! men >f» n dark blue sente 

iitt 

They 1. • I an 1 thin was a moments 


that you should 


Hence 

'Tm o'l » rritnarily smry . t _ 

luit.- li ;; inconvenience 1 " mid the Gene- 
lthn-1' But d v.ih unfortunately ncces- 
should '*alt f *r the? arrival of 
Hr p few questions to ask 


Hi 

rnl 

sarv that Vuu 
thi gent 1* man 

dint ynu.” 

“And who the devil 

“No, no not quite as- 

putting down his ln>v\ ler 
i: Sizars Centra l-Inspector 


th' newenmei 
My name 


•• Beirut I) O’den. 
bad as that!” said 
hat. 


S; car- ! itland Yard" 

T Rodney I Icinlng. who thought of hirn- 
**ll not only e a young man about foam ana 
t frost promising author, hut also as a 
tud' nt of human psychology, the reaction 
Am-Hit »h' llttli group in the waiting-room to 
li p-rt.ir »g'*« ntilval was of absorbing 
tnter»*st Kv n It* himself. though he knew 
if the n:ui !• r and hud anticipated the ap- 
> nann f the polln would hnve confessei 
ti * »hui nil : <f hi nerves when face to 
'at* with i representative of Scotland Yard. 

I d* l Prvden put one hand to her breast 
tnd went o v hlt» that he was afraid she waa 
;njj to fatnt. but Inn Macdonald only snui, 
Tm glad in see vou sir.'* In precisely the 
>»mp way a* ire had been known on a former 
xt iMon t» etci t n dusky potentate paying a 
•.i>o f j u pertion to the studios It was a 
lltth dts ppclnting that Leopold Uryden 
should *n i strnl.atlously have taken the cue 
for ht tv xt 'scene," f»*r take It he did, with 
unexcept a nii bl» technique He oh used Juat 
Ions * ivm h to allow Spears's Introduction to 
•ret-ter" In fh< mind*; of the others; then 
walked up to Genera Fnrquharson and looked 

him very straight In the eyes. __ 

“Srotlat.rl Yard." hr repeated wltherlngiy. 
'Indeed Most interesting. Si' I ve h®* 1 ' 
kept waiting about here to be questioned by 
'h* polio because some lady has mislaid 
hir handba: nr a ten .shilling note is mlaa- 
urn from the gentlemen's lavatory I Luckily 
on< f the Hoard of Governors of this Cor* 
p* ration Is a nn mber of my club You’ve not 
bmd the last of this, I can tell you.’* 

The General did not blink an eyelash. 


M* Dryden," he V*Id ‘I have apologised 
v. you for the inconvenience to which you 
I»vr been put You will renll.se the neces- 
®t) for it perhaps when I ndd that a mail. 

ol the company engaged * n P**? 

whirh you have lust performed, met his deatn 
it re of the studios to-night." 

hibel stiPod it little crv. and Fleming 
caught her sharply hy th^ wrist. 

“Steedv. Isabel," he whispered- 
f t Iv op/ id Orvd< n w*»s not to be naunten 
« thrown out of hia stride. 

"Needless to sav. I arn more than dls* 
h' ed to hi ar of such a tiling." he saw, 
ttt' wing bark hi* head "But It seem* to me 
that you an doing your best here to turn 
Itnedy mtn farce Am I to understand 
that my wtff> nnd 1 have been kept to be 

S uctioned by the police because some poor 
rv ll has been unlock t enough to die on 
f ' ir premises 1 ** His tone r*ranged from In- 
wirnstlon to deepest sarcasm. "Or perhaps 
r'i believe it to be a case of murder, and 
KIP 0 ** to "treat me on suspicion? Is that 

h may be murder." said Spears quietly, 
hryden recoiled a step. For a moment the 
trrggant aw,urn nee left hi* face. 

(To be continued.) 
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At that moment Isabel fot up from the i6f*. 
and put her hand through his arm. The 
touch of her fingers seemed to act upon him 
like the voice of a prompter, for he patted 
her hand and turned back almost fiercely to 
the detective. 

“Well, suppose It Is murder, he said lx> 
you suggest that I or my wife have anything 
to do with it? Do you propose to question 
us at this time of night. Just after a per¬ 
formance. when we are both dead-beat. 1 

didn’t know you’d been driven to fall back 
on third-degree methods at bcoliana Yara. 
I can tell you this. Inspector Spears you ve 
no right whatsoever to detain us unless you 
choose to put us under arrest. And I don t 
imagine you’re Impudent enough or stupid 

I enough to do that. I shall be glad to be at 
home to you to-morrow morning. If you can 
upon us at our flat, at a reasonable hour 

II mean not before 11 o'clock In the morning. 
1 You’ll find the address In t.he telephone book. 

And holding Isabel’s arm tightly within hi* 
own. he walked past the General and Spear* 
along the passage to the lift without looking 

back. , _ ,, 

"Should I hold them?” Inquired Ian Mac¬ 
donald impassively 

Spears shook his head. 

"I think I’ll let him cool off. There s 
plenty to see to here. I d best get myself 
: familiar with your box of tricks, Mr. Calrd. 
and find how the land lies. I can do my 
questioning In the morning." . 

Rrxlney Fleming stood up am. brushed 
cigarette ash off the lapels of hi* dinner- 

jacket. . 

"Then can I go home?" he inquired. 

"If you don’t mind. I'd like you and Mr. 
Calrd with me." said Spears "As I under¬ 
stand it you were on two of the loose ends 
of this play, and I'd like to know how It 




looked from the various points of view. Hut. | 
first of all. Ml go back to the studio where , 
the body was found They should have 
finished taking the photographs by now.” 

"Just as you like, Inspector," said the Gone- j 
ral. ‘Til leave you in charge, Calrd. I think , 
the Inspector should s#*c that man Higgins 
before he goes. I shall want you in my 
office first thing tr. the morning, before I see 
the Director-General. What a thing to have 
happened here! I can hardly believe It. 
even now. Good-night." 

| And he walked brl.kly down the corridor. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE TORN SCRIPT 

Like most busv men with only limited time 
for reading. Julmn Calrd was a great reader 
of detective stories. Brought up on "Raf- 
fles " “Arsene Lupin." ‘ Sherlock Holmes." 
and "Trent s Last Case." he now devoured the 
exploits and debated the respective merits of 
Inspector French. Colonrl Oore. and L**rd 
Peter Wlmacy. But somehow not all his 
familiarity with the fiction of crime had pre¬ 
pared him for the extraordinary matter-of- 
fact methods with which Spears. his ser¬ 
geant, his divisional surgeon, and a couple of 
photographers dealt with what had once 
been Sidney Parsons 

Studio 7C. with Its artificially-padded walls. 
Its uniform grey colour, was clearly appro¬ 
priate for the setting of the scene Leopold 
Dryden, thought Fleming, would have appre¬ 
ciated It. The only furnishing consisted of a 
sofa three or four small metal and canvas 
chairs, a round black table on which stood a 
water carafe and a glass, and a microphone 
fixed head-high on a four-legged stand. 

When Spears and his companions entered 
the studio the photographers were just pack¬ 
ing up their apparatus. There was a strong 
smell of magnesium, und smoke was still 
curling about the ceiling. The body of Par¬ 
sons lay where It had been fouyd. almost 
under the microphone, but now it was de¬ 
cently covered with a rug. The sergeant stood 
by the little table, on which he was sorting 
out with deliberation the contents of the dead 
mans pockets. The divisional surgeon, a 
lantern-jawed individual with pince-nez, a 
shock of white hair, and quite astonishingly 
shiny trousers, was sitting on the sofa scrib¬ 
bling on the back ol an envelope with a pen¬ 


cil. 


• • . 




"Hello, Spears;* he said, looking up. "You 
hardly need have bothered to spoil my beauty 
sleep for this, 1 suppose there'll have to be 
an autopsy as a matter of form, but the 1 
thing s clear as daylight." 
t "Well?" asked Sp^rs. 

The medical man peered at his pencilled 

scribble. 

"Strangled from behind,' he said. "The 
fellow who did the strangling wore gloves. I 
don't need you to tell me that, Spcurs, I'm 
sure there’s not much argument about when 
he was killed-** 

I "We must have heard him die!" said Calrd I 
i excitedly. 

"No Jumping to conclusions, please. Mr. j 
! Calrd, * said Spears reprovingly. "You think 
you heard him die in your play, don't you? 
Suppose he didn’t play his death scene hlm- 
sclf?’* 

"By Jove, that’s an idea.” said Rodney 
Fleming. 

"We don’t know anything yet," said Spears. 
"I'm just looking for facts at present. How 
long has he been dead, Arbuthnot?" 

"I've told you before, Spears," said the sur¬ 
geon. "only fools pretend to unswer that 
question accurately. But he’s not been 
dead for more than two hours. I can tell you 
that. He didn t take much killing, poor 
little brute. Wretchedly under-nourished, 
poor physique, and the worst set of teeth I've 
seen for years." 

"I knew Parsons was in rather a bad way," 
said Fleming. “I knew him slightly—recom¬ 
mended him to Calrd for the pari because 
1 knew he was so hard up." 

"Thanks." said Spears. "You can tell me 
more about that later. Anything else, Arbuth¬ 
not?" 

"I don't think so—nothing useful." 

"Have you got your photograph*?" asked 
Spears, turning to the other two men. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Very well. You can get along. Send the 
two men you will find in the hall up for the 
body. Now, Sergeant, have you searched the 
studio?" 

The detective-sergeant. Ring by name, was 
a foxy-faced man, with bulging pale blue eyes 
and slim hands which looked as if they 
should have belonged to a pianist rather than 
to a policeman. 

"You can s*?e for yourself, sir,** he said. 
"This room's as bare as a board. The car¬ 
pet's too thick to lake any impression, and 

— _J A L. i. J l a _ . fc- A. • 









whoever did this lob knew too much to leave 
anything behind him. Here are the contents 
of the Dockets, sir " 

8pears walked over to the table, and as 
Caird watched the detective Angering dis¬ 
passionately one little object after another, 
he was again conscious ol that strange sense 
ol the pathetic which had struck him when 
he and the General had confronted the studio 
attendant on the staircase. There was some¬ 
thing indescribably wretched and forlorn 
about the little pile of coppers, the paper pac¬ 
ket of ten cigarettes, three-quarters 
empty, the indubitable pawn-ticket, the soiled 
handkerchief, the three loose keys on a piece 
of knotted string, the chewed stump of pen¬ 
cil, and the shabby pigskin pocket-book, so 
obviously sole relic of very distant better 
days—containing a few grubby papers and a 
solitary ten-shilling note. Who on earth, 
thought Caird, could have found it in his 
heart to strike down such an insignificant 
weaking. an opponent so blatantly ill- 
equipped? What motive could there pos¬ 
sibly be for the sudden throttling of a crea¬ 
ture so patently set towards the Embank¬ 
ment and the dosshouse? He turned to 
Fleming with a shiver. 

“I suppose you find It interesting. Rodney, H 
he muttered. ' But, personally, it gives me 
the creeps to see Spears fingering that poor 
devil s things as If he was choosing kidneys 
for breakfast." 

"You've got a note of the contents of the 
pockets, sergeant?" said Spears. 

"Ypg !ii r 9t 

"Very well. What’s this. Mr. Caird?" He 
held out a wad of typed sheets, tied together 
with tape at the top lelt-h&nd comer. There 
were about fifty sheets of this paper, which 
had something of the substance and feel I 
of blotting paper. 

Caird raised his eyebrows. 

"That’s a script of the play," he said. "Our 
actors read their parts, vou know. They 
don’t have to learn ’em " 

"It was lying Just beside the body, sir." 
put in Sergeant Ring. 

Spears sat with the script in his hands, 
staring at it 

"That’s my play all right." said Rodnev 
lightly. "Thfre’s the title on the outside page, 
and everything." 

"Exactly,” said Spears. "Perhaps you can 
tell me. Mr Caird. if It is usual for your i 




actors to mutilate thetr scripts?" 

• Mutilate them? They scribble on them 
sometimes—make notes, or cue marks in the 
margin. Why?’* 

Spears held out the script. 

•'Either Mr Pardons, or someone else.** he 
said slowlv. “has torn half the outside sheet 
of this away. It was torn in a hurry, for 
the edges are Jagged I wonder why?" 

(To be continued.) 
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INTRODUCES EVAN8—AND THE 
DLATTNEllPHONE. 

R.iiiirr more Uiun an hour later, when 
CaU(i Hod Firming were almost reconciled uj 
• pending lhe rr.<t of the night as Initiators or 
ilu* d'trctixe into the mysteries of Broad- 
< a ling House gneurs slipped an elastic bard 
lound Ills notehottk and put it into hia pocket. 

i "on I boilnr you any more now. grntle- 
mcn. he said. "J think you've shown me 
biioul a* much ns I can absorb.*’ 

1 hcv h.»u visited Lie DC. room and studios, 
they hud explored passages and examined 
mechanism, until Rodney Finning for ont 
was heartily sick and llred of the whole 
performance. 

Now cue* more they were standing outside 
I the door ol .studio 7C. 

”171 begin my questioning of Individuals as 
, to their separate mo\cments to-morrow morn- 
I big." said Spiars. "I ll begin with the Drvdem. 
«s they w*Te good enough to give me an 
appointment. Pci Peps I could are you two 
gentlemen alter lunch?" 

"Ml bo quite free at half-p.»st. two.” sniri 
Caltd. 

"Thank you. Mr. Cnlrd. and perhaps Mr 
riemlug will come along between three and 
half-past?" 

Rodney Fleming nodded, and lit the last 
cigarette fr<»m his cast. 

I suppose " f>pears went on. "It wouldn't 
be possible lor me to g< i something to cat? 
I was home late and was called out again lx* 
foie I could get at my supper." 

"My d<ar Inspector," said Fleming, "there's 
one advantage about having to detect crime 
in tills sort of wholesale establishment. 1 
rtotibi If you’ll get champagne, but the can¬ 
teen* excellent; I know it well." 

"Ml tell you what," said Calrd. "We don't 
want to go down to the canteen and eat und*r 




i ! be* eves of a lot of variety artists waiting for 
»n Empire transmission. We’ll go into one of 
the listening ha lb and I'll have some coffee 
and sandwiches sent In to us.” 

The night-service lift dropped them to the 
basement floor, ond Caird led the way into 
listening hall No. 1. Rodney Fleming threw 
Inmirlf into one of the deep armchairs with 
undisguised satisfaction. Spears stared about 
him, frankly bewildered by this queer room! 
with its modern furniture and decoration, its 
lighting so self-consciously subdued, and its 
big loud speaker raised on a platform in front 
• if a carefully designed modernist scene in¬ 
dicating two blocks of sky-scrapers and a 
* retch of river. 

"Make yourself comfortable. Inspector,” said 
Cilrd. "Tills Is where we put distinguished 
listeners, Press representatives, and other 
swells, when we want them to hear our stuff 
as it really ought to sound. 1*11 go along to 
the canteen and order the food. 

He turned right-handed along the passage 
towards the canteen, and stopped abruptly. 

"Hullo. Evans!” he said. "What the deuce 
air you doing lure at this time of night?” 

"1 happened to be working late.” said 
i.stewmt Evans, without troubling to disguise 
Hie insolence in Ills voire, 
t He and Caird disliked each other heartily, 
and unfortunately Evans was one of Caird’s 
departmental subordinates. He was older than 
Caird. and t**)k few pains to conceal the fact 
that he had little respect for Cnird’s authority 
I and none for his Judgment. He was a tubby 
lit fir man, already growing bald; undoubtedly 
c lever , emphatic nllv ambitious; but cursed 
with ;i record of failure in various lines of 
activity, all of which could be traced to his 
femp* nun.jital Inability to got on with ills 
iellow-mm*. Hr belonged to a small special¬ 
ly d section of Caird’s department wh<»se mem¬ 
bers d> voted themselves to the composition 
and production of programmes which did not 
come within any of the usual categories of 
drams. nn*ic. talks, and so forth. Members 
of Programme Research, ns they were called, 
had con Idnrablr latitude in methods and 
hours of work. '1 hey wi re extremely valuable 
memb ra of the Programme Hranch. and were 
equivalently difficult ns nn administrative 
problem, as Cnlrd with whom ultimate re¬ 
sponsibility for their woik lay. knew to his 
r»xst. 


' I heard your play to-night," Evans wont 
on. "I'll admit you can handle that stuff. 
Caird But how you reconcile it with your 
conacirnre to put It on at all beat* me. Why 
the deuce not give Vin 'East Lvnnc’ and 
huve done with It?" 

"My dear Evans." said Cnird. "I don't want 
co b offenaive, but somi times—and particu¬ 
larly when I'm very tired, as I am now— 
I wish you'd mind your own business. I put 
on ‘The Starlet Highwayman,' because I be¬ 
lieve there arc a lot of listeners who like it. 


i Eut if lit any satisfaction to you. I wish to 
heaven I'd never touched the Infernal thing.' 

••Conscience pricking?” inquired Evans 

•Oh, rot!” snarled CaJrd. "You 11 knov 
all about it In the morning. What have you 
been working on? Research aren’t usually 
In the habit of burning this amount of auci* 
night oil.*’ 

"I like to w:irk In my office nt nigh!.*’ said 
EAana. "The atmosphere's sympalh lie. No 
telephone calls: no idiot* coming i:i to a>k 
me why I haven’t initialled a lot of tom-foo! 
forms. I cin get somrthing done o-wj- 
night. Caird." 

And he trotted away. 

Caird ordered some ^andwicbes and coffee 
end went back to the llatcnmg halt. Rodm \ 
Fleming was ij*n" lark tn his chair nlm f 
asleep f?p*ai* was anting very upright w 
a tubular steel chair, studying his notes. 

"Fond In n minute," spjd Calid. vtth a >\ 
allty he was f..r from feeling. "Hullo Chrald' 
What h |t?” 

The door had burst open and a rii ’raifrd- 

lnoklng young nu«n in a dinner picket came 
into the listening hail 

Hullo, Julian. I didn't know you wire 
staying up to hear the rcsuli of y*ir ’effort* " 

‘‘What ao you mean:” said Caird. 

‘ Oh. Rodney, this Is Mr. Hylands, one of 
our Empire Service announce* s~ Mr. firming 
and—er—er Mr. Spears •• 

"All," said R viands, "must hr forclvrn to 
the artistic temprrament. We manner- 
phoned the transmission oi ’The Scarl t llivh- 
v •■ayman’ and we are transmitting It to the 
Empire in—** he glanced at his wrist-watch 
"—exactly seven minutes' time. 1 Jujt want¬ 
ed to see that the loud sDeaker lmd been 
plugged in tn here. I must telephone to 
Control Room." and he vanished into the 





tehphone box !n the earner of th. listening 

hall. 

Spears looked pur7led 
“Blattnerphone?" he m»M 
“Yes,” said Caird alowh , “If* a v «y of 
rr cording a programme on a .hUcoJ tape so IJiai 
It con be retransmitted. We have to do a 
good deal of it for Empire work.*’ 

“ Re tra minuted?” repeated Spears “Ho 

you mean to aoy that-” 

Rodney Fleming sat up 
“By Jove!” 

“Of course,” said Julian Cand ‘1 nevni 
thought of It. What a fool I am. I was 
only thinking how maddening It was that her* 
you had a crime with almost any number 
of witnesses, and as none of them would have 
known It was a crime their evidence wouldn’t 

be an earthly. But as it Is- ’ 

Spears smacked his fist on Du dc«k in 
front of him. 

“You mean you’ve got the play recorded? 
he said. and even In his voice there wa* e 
thrill of excitement. “You mean we ran 
hear that actual scene over again?” 

"We can hear that scene,” said Caird ’ not 
only over again, but over and over and nvn 
again. As olten as you like. I wondi r n 
the murderer thought of that?” 

CHAPTER IX. 

EXAMINATION OF ISABEL 

1/xjpold And Isabel Drydcn lived in h i\m 
in Uppter St. Martln’s-lane. Ccntral-Inspecu* 
Spears railed there at precisely 11 o'clock on 
the morning of the day following the trnrcdv 
at Broadcaatlng House. Although he had not 
got to bed until nearly six and had been in 
his office at Scotland Yard by nine, and 
although every news bill between Whitehall 
and Seven DM.; hnd screamed “Death :ti 
Broadrusttiig House” In enormous t ht 
looked as usual the embodiment of brirkness 
and eUlclency. 

A white-coated nian-'-ervant amwered the 

door, and led him up a fluth’ of un<-Arp**tcd 
stairs. part two suites of oflires. and thr< ugh 
an inner door which separated the Lirydetv 
flat from the rest of the building. Ulflnwteh 
Spears found himself shown into the dining* 
room. ottered a cigarette, and asked to wait 
He sat down, looked about him. ant! not l' i 
the first time wondered why the members <; 
the Dieatrleal profession seemed invariably to 
live such remarkably private Jive. 


Out in the streets It had warned mu. unlit 
hot, but In tin* dining-room 8pt*»irs ,* it chided 
to tile bone. For it u.is decorated entirely ui 
white. It had trnre white walls, white curtain; 
of Ameiican c.olli. artificial flowers, made lot 
the moat part of wax and white feather*, on 
the mantelpiece, bpears’s gloomy imp re*. Ion 
of a morgue wiy tnlcriMfi'd by the henvy table 
In the middle of the room, consisting of a 
single malachite slab, •upported on curlou^l,v 
carved white let’s; far more appropriate 
thought tipcats, for the laying out ol u body 
than the laying of a meal. Over tli< mantel¬ 
piece. a slngulaaly vital charcoal sketch of 
Leopold Drvdt-n as Iago in **OUi« llo’* le red 
down at him sardonically. 

The door opened, and Isabel Drvden camr 
In. 

tTo be continued t 
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It was clear that her night's sleep, too. had 
been short, and Spears thought she had been 
crying But the shadows under her eyes and 
the general air of agitation which she made 
no attempt to conceal only accentuated her 
fair prettlnesa 8he was skilfully made up and 
beautifully dressed. but Spears noticed a slight 
disorder about her hair, a lack of polish on 
her tinted nails, and stockings that did not 
quite tone with the pair of shoes she was 
wearing It was as if she had begun to 
armour herself for the interview, but some¬ 
how had lost conviction In her ability to earn 
it of! before the job was completed. 

"Pleaie don't get up.” she said at once 
"Mr Spears I can't tell you how dreadful 
I'm feeling about all this ” 

“Of course." said 8pean soothingly. "It 
must have been a great shock. It was actually 
your husband I came to see this morning." 

Isabel bit her lip. 

"I’m afraid he can’t see you,” she said In 
a low voice 

"Can’t, Mrs. Drvden? Or won’t?” 

"Oh. you’re thinking of his attitude last 
night. Please don't. He's—he’s rather used 
to getting his own way-” 

”No doubt," Spears interrupted, "he In¬ 
dulges his temperament, like all artistes.” 

"Exactly,” said Isabel. "Besides, he was ill, 
and this morning he didn't feel equal to get¬ 
ting up. I've rung up his doctor, and he's 
coming to see him before lunch ” 

“Of course he realise?.” said Spears, "that 


he will have to tell the farts hr knows about 
thin matter, if not to me. to a coroner. Most 
people prefer to avoid that sort of publicity 
but 1 suppose Leopold Dryden Is used to being 
featurrd In the newspapers?” 

Isabel flushed 

"But he has nothing to tell you!” she said 
! "How could he have? He was tn the studio 
all through the play. and. as I told you. he 
was feeling wretchedly 111. You must have 
seen for yourself that he wns In pain, and 
you can take my word for It. Mr. Spears. he 
was far too anxious about whether he would 
be able to last out the broadcast to be able 
to pay attention to anything but the handling 
I of his part.” 

• Well." said Spears briskly, "perhaps you 
would be good enough to remind him that he'll 
have to give evidence at the inquest, and It'll 
| probably be to his advantage to see me before¬ 
hand. If he—er—feels well enough to talk 
to me this evening, or to-morrow, perhaps 
| you w'ould telephone me at Scotland Yard? 
Meanwhile. I should like to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions. if you don’t mind'’" 

"Of course," said Isabel. "But I*m afraid 
there's nothing I can bell you. Do you mind 
1 if I smoke?” 

“By all means.” said Spears, slipping out his 
notebook. "First of all. Mrs. Dryden. did you 
know thl* Sidney Parsons'*” 

"As an actor, yes.” said Isabel, 
i “You had acted with him before?” 

“No. never I only meant that I knew of 
him as an artor He had Lsen on the stage 
some time, and I think I had heard of him 
as a member of the Thespian Club.” 

"Did you like him?" 

"It was hardly a question of liking.” Mr 
Spears. I had only seen him In the course 
of this broadcast play, and It wasn't as If 
we had any scenes together—he was Just one 
of the east ” 

"I sec. And nothing happened during the 
course of rehearsals to give you an Idea that 
another member of the cast disliked him' 1 ” 

”Oh. no. He wms a quiet, rather shabby 
little man I don't think he spoke much to 
anybody, and he really only had that one 
scene, which he played by himself In that 
separate studio. So he spent most of rehearsals 
in sitting about reading n new'spap^r ” 

Spears nodded. He was watching Isabel 
carefully, and. In spite of her straightforward, 
almost gilb. answers, her lips and hands werr 


damning evidence of apprehension that could 
not be put down altogether to the fact that 
she was being questioned by a detective as 
a matter of routine. 

"Have you any Idea. Mrs. Dryden. what It 
was that upset your husband last night 1 *" 

"Upset? Do you mean, what had he had 
for dinner?” 

"Yes—If you think that It was h!s food 
that upset him. But It seemed to me, Mrs 
Dryden. that, although he was certainly not 
normal, the disturbance was rather emotional 
than phj'slcaJ." 

He paused for an Instant and then shot 

out: 

"Do you quarrel with your husband?" 

"I don't see that you’ve any right to ask 
me that question!" retorted Isabel with spirit 
"Urn and I have been married for four years. 
Stage marriages seldom last as long as that, 
if they're unsuccessful. We don’t believe in 
that particular sort of conventional misery." 

Spears said nothing, merely lifted his eye¬ 
brows, waiting for more. The pause had the 
desired effect More came. 

"As you aald yourself, Mr Spear\ my hus¬ 
band is temperamental, like all great artists 
rm not pretending that we're candidates for 
the Dunmow Fti'rh, you know." 

"In fact, your husband Is. perhaps, Inchnrd 
to be lealoua? I think I've heard gossip to 
that effect." 

' Yes. he Is Jealous," aald Isabel. "But a 
man who’s In love with his wife should be 
Jealous, don't you think so? But he wasn't 
Jealous of Sidney Parsons, If that's what you 
mean." 

She smiled and stubbed out her cigarette 
Into a white ash-tray. 

"Which." thought Spears, "looks to me un¬ 
commonly like a smile of relief after trailing 
a red herring.” 

"T*m aorrv to harp on this point, Mrs. Dry¬ 
den, but could his demeanour last night have 
been accounted for by one of these periodical 
atteeks of Jealousy:*" 

"No. We had a cheese savoury at dinner, 
and I think It had disagreed with him " 

"Nothing happened, at any rate, apart from 
the food? I would much rather hear it from 
you. Mrs. Dryden, than from your servants." 

It was a flagrant shot in the dark, but 
Spears was banking on the strange way In 
which people are Inclined either to forget 
or ignore their servants when engaged In a 
domestic quarrel. 


Isabel was moistening her lips with her 
tongue. 

“Well, I will tell you.” she said “But don’t 
begin to draw false conclusions from it. be¬ 
cause it’s absurd. My husband and I did 
quarrel at dinner—nothing serious.” 

"What in other circles they call Tiavlng 
words.' perhaps'/’’ said Spears helpfully. 

Isabel nodded 

"It was only that someone had written me 
a silly letter, and I was foolish enough to 
show if to Leo. He lost his temper—he’s 
always touchy in hot wear her--and rather im- 

1 >licd that it was my fault that anyone should 
lave written me such a letter We were both 
a little nervous about this play—we had never 
done any broadcasting before. We got 
rather childishly heated about It." 

"This letter." repeated Spears thoughtfully. 
"Was It a love-letter?" 

"I suppose you might call It that." 

"Would you mind showing it to me?" 

“I'm afraid I tore It up." 

"Was It an answer to one of yours, Mrs. 
Dry den?" 

Isabel lumped up 

"I told you. Mr. Spears —or at any rate. 
I thought you realised —that this was a silly 
sort of letter that any actress Is liable to 
«tt from a perfect atranger. How can any 
of this affect the horrible thing that happened 
last night? I’m sorry I suppose you’re har¬ 
dened to horrors. But to someone like my¬ 
self the shock was des|»erate. J’ve hardly 
slept at all, and I'm really worried about my 
husband." 

Spears leaned forward, with one elbow on 
the malachite top of the table. 

"Mrs. Dfyden," he said. "You must be¬ 
lieve me when I say that I sympathise with 
you. But I have my duty to do I’m try¬ 
ing to get to the bottom of a very difficult 
case. I need all the help 1 can get. Active 
hindrance may have to be construed as par¬ 
ticipation in the crime after the act." 

Isabel swayed a little on her feet. 

"I don’t know what you mean!" she whis¬ 
pered. 

"Your husband refuses to see me," Spears 
went on remorselessly. "It’s possible that 
he may be 111. 1 shall be able to Judge of 

that, in twenty-four hours or so. or as soon 
as I can get In touch with his doctor. You, 

probably, from the best possible motives in 
the world, are deliberately doing your best 



to mislead. You said that your husband 

was In the studio during the whole of the 
broadcast. I know for ft fact that he wv 

out of that studio for at least five minutes 

You only admitted under pressure that he 
was a Jealous man. I know that his jealous? 
concerning you Is one of the principal table- 
topics of theatrical London. Attain, it was 
only under pressure that you admitted that 
you had quarrelled with your husband yes¬ 
terday evening at dinner Finally I believe 
you have told me a deliberate falsehood with 
regard to this letter which vuu say was writ- ! 
ten to you by a perfect stranger Do you 
still assert that that letter was not one writ¬ 
ten to you In reply to one of your own?” 

Isabel took a step forward. 

“I’ve done my best.” she saJd. "to be pa¬ 
tient But you’ve gone too far, Mr. Spears 
However much you may think you’ve wrapped 
it up. you’ve called rne a liar to my face 1 
don't choose that anyone should do that In 
my own house " She turned to the bell 

"Before you ring,’’ said Spears, "would 
you mind looking at this?" | 
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He put a piece of folded notcpapei on the 
table. 

••Do you still deny In the face of this that 
It was In answer to this letter, or one like It. 
that the letter came which you showed to your 
husband?*’ 

Isabel turned, and Jppears stood up and 
held out the letter towards her. 

For an instant she stared at it. and then 
her blue eyes widened with stark terror. She 
made a feeble, half-hearted little snatch at 
the letter, and then, as Spears stepped back, 
burst into tears and stumbled blindly out of 
the room. 

Spears rang the ball. 

“Would you mind giving me the name and 
address of Mr. Dryden’s doctor?” he said to 
the manservant when he appeared. 

* Dr. Chesney. air. Two nundred and forty- 
three. Wlm pole -street.” 

• Thank you.” said Spears. “After he has 
seen Mr. Dry den, would you kindly let him 
have my card, and aak him to telephone me?” 

He picked up his hat and clattered briskly 
down the uncarpeted stairs Into the glare of 
the sunlit street. 

CHAPTER X 
BANNISTER HAS IDEAS 

It is regrettable, but true, that little work 
was done In Broadcasting House that morn¬ 
ing Members of the staff, who had read 
of the death of Sidney Parsons In their 
morning papers, and had hurried offlcev'ards 
from their haddock or eggs and bacon, found 
themselves the embarrassed cynosures of a 
considerable gathering outside the Langham 
Hotel and the Round Church . 



A special force of polloe had to be drafted to 
Portland Place; a special meeting of the board i 
of governers was convened; and at eleven 
o‘clock In the Concert Hall, the Dlrrctor of I 
Internal Administration nddresscd the whole | 
staff on the subject of studio tiUclpUne and 
relations with the Press j 

Reporters swarmed In the entrance hall, 
badgering the reception clerk almost out of, 
his wits, while their editors simultaneously, 
by their continual telephone calls, compelled i 
the head of the section responsible for liaison 
with the newspaper to give his aecretnry a 
formula of non possumua, and himself to take 
his departure hurriedly for Margate. 

Meanwhile. Prospero and Ariel stared In¬ 
curiously upon the dumbly-gazing crowd of 
sightseers, who waited for they knew not what; 
and overhead, hardly toning with the bright 
blue skv. the Coroorntlon's blue flag fluttered 


gaily in the sunshine. 

Following upon the official address in the 
Concert Hall—an address which he felt to be 
directed moat unfairly against his own de¬ 
voted department—Julian Calrd retired to 
his office on the fourth floor, sat down at his 
desk, and bit savagely at his pen-holder. His 
stenographer tactfully found something to 
occupy her elsewhere, and left him alone. He 


stared out across Portland Place inro ine win¬ 
dows of the nursing home on the other side 
of the road, and wished fervently that he was 
a strong silent man. for this business pro¬ 
mised to be awkward, reflecting upon himself 
In particular, several people whom he knew 
well, and the Corporation in general. 

And Calrd was old-fashioned in so fax that 
he was Jealous of his own reputation, fond 
of his friends, and loyal to Hie organisation 
which nakl his snlary. He knew perfectly 
well that he ought to be spending his time in 
drawing up a scnedule of dramatic productions 
for the last three months of the year. He 
also knew perfectly well that he had neither 
the wish nor the power of concentration to 

do anything of the kind. 

"Why.” he muttered to himself, did 1 ever l 

accept that rotten play?” 

Actually, he knew well enough. He had 
been sitting In his office about three months 
before, when Rodney Fleming had called to 
see him. He had known Fleming some years 
before, when they were both unsuccessful lour¬ 
ing actors. They had actually lived together | 
on one tour, for Calrd had found somethin* 


svmDathetic tn another member of the com* 
Sny who preferred to spend hi* time in New- 
cm tie Leeds. Nottingham. Blackpool, and the 
South Coast town* in writing plays and short 
stories, rather than in the less edifying occu¬ 
pations common to moat touring companies. 

fSr a time they had kept in touch; then 
Fipmlna had begun to achieve some reputa¬ 
tion ■? a writer, and Calrd had Joined the 
B B.O.. and they had hardly seen each olhei 
again until Fleming walked into Calrd s office. 


T In 


bringing with him the manuscript “f 

Scarlet Highwayman." 

"Of course you won’t belkve it. Julian. 
Fleming had said, slamming down Hu mam; 
script on the middle of Caird's desk, "bui I'r 
been the perfect listener. I’ve heard cvn 
play that’s been broadcast since you took ovr r 
the Job of directing them. And I don’t mm-I 
idling vou. most of them are rotten. I don't 
say this is a masterpiece, but it’s strong dra¬ 
matic stuff.*' 

’Just tell me," Calrd had interrupted. look¬ 
ing at Fleming shrewdly, "why you ve taken 
the trouble to write the thing and bring it U 


"Not for what you'll pay m<*. certainlv! 
Fleming had retorted. "But I know what I m 
doing. Leopold Drydcn’* accepted a play oJ 
1 mine, and is going to produce it at th* Pr:n- 
ress's in the autumn, and I've written tin 
broadcast thing for him. If vou do it. it > 
first-rate publicity for m? and for Drydcn a> a 
combination 

"Besides. I'm only beginning to gd mv foot 
in as a playwright. I want ail the advertl-e- 
ment 1 can beg, borrow, or steal. All right, 
Julian, don't look so dreary. I'm not tryim* 
to palm nonsense of! on you bccaui-r 1 happen 
once to have known you rather well. Thi\ 
play's the goods compared with most of what 
you do. You con hack It about as you 11V« 
but I want a sav in the casting, and I want 
to come to rehearsals. So-long." 

And he had lounged out of the office. Iea\ 
lng behind him an impression cf elegance 
amiability, and cynical egoism. It had Irri¬ 
tated Calrd profoundly to find Fleming’s ccn- 
ffdenoe Justified when he read the script oi 
the pisy. For the play, of ita kind, was good 
There was no doubt about It. It told a good 
story, and it was cleverly adapted to the ruth : 



elaborate technique of the microphone, tin 
dramatic control panel, and multiple smdlo.v 
Rodney Fleming had evidently taken troubl« 
to learn all there was to be learned about 
broadcast plays. And so the play had been 
accepted for production. 

Someone knocked on the door ol Cairo s 
office and entered simultaneously. 

' May I come in?” Inquired Guy Bannister. 

The head of Caird s effects station was a 
lean spectacled youth, with a shock ol untidy 
fair hair and a most misleading expression ol 
melancholy. He had been Cairds lau at hi.-- 
public school, and accordingly was on rather 
more Intimate terms with hlrn than his offi¬ 
cial position in the Corporation warranted. 

“Are you busy. Julian?” 

Caird shook his head 

“Anything but.” he observed grimly “Si: 
down. Guv. Have a cigarette. What t* 
it?" 

Guv refused the profUred Egyptian, and 
took a cigarette from his own pocket. 

"You know, Julian.” he said. "I've been 
thinking about last night’s business.” 

“You surprise me," murmured Caird 

"Well. I have—and I don’t understand the 
methods of your friend the detective Ol 
course, it's all very well, this ‘method.’ and 
thst sort of thing—and I don’t pretend to 
know what’s at the back of his mind—but—" 

"Are you proposing to do his job for him. 
Guy?" 

"Of course not. But there are one or two 
things. First of all. about that man Higgins." 

“Well? Did 8pears see him?" 

"Did Spears see him?" repeated Bannister. 
"I should Jolly well think he did. I had to 
stop till he’d finished, and ll was almost 
exactly three o’clock when we left here. Of 
course. X wasn’t in the room while he ques¬ 
tioned him." 

“Why?" 

"Only this," said Guy. with the air of n 
conjurer producing a rabbit from a hat. “Hig¬ 
gins was supposed to be on duty on the sixth 
snd seventh floors again this morning. Evan^ 
had a rehearsal call for the production of 
‘As You Like It' on Sunday week. Well. 1 
know everything's at sixes and sevens—and 
there was that show in the concert hall—and 
if Higgins was grilled until the small hours 
of this morning it wasn’t surprising that he 
wasn't on tap here at half past nine. But 
I’ve Just been up on that floor again. Higgins 
hasn't shown up at all to-day?” 


“Oh. he's probably overslept,” .said Calrd 

“Of course, he might havt, ’ said Bannister. 
“But there’s mother thing which Macdonalds 
lust told me. Did you know that Higulns 
had a row with Parsons during the rehearsals 
of ‘The Scarlet Highwayman?'” 

There was a short silence, and outside 
In Portland Place a heavy lorry thundered 
past. 

“Oo on," said Calrd. 

“It «u the third or fourth rehearsal." aid 
Bannister. “The first day you stopped taking 
th. cast in the studio and went up on to the 

C nel. A* you know. Parsons had that arene 

7C to himself. Well, there’* that regula¬ 
tion about taklna hate and coat# into the 
studio. Parsons, for some reason chnee to 
disregard it, went into the studio with his 
bat and coat, and out them on th* sofa, tt 
seems that Higgins saw them in there, and 
proposed t) take them downstairs to the cloak- ! 
room." | 

"Weil*** 


tTo be continued.) 
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"Well, Persons abused him with a fooa 
deal of pretty ftithy language, 1 father. Tola 
him to mind his own business, and pretty 
nearly threw him out. Htfgins. eery naturally, 
and ^properly, went down to lan Macdonald 

"And he," said Calrd. "very typically went 
to 1C, told Parsons not to he an ass, and 
didn't even bother to tell me there’s been any 
trouble at all." 

‘‘Ssactly.’’ &ald Bannister, and (Tinned 

Calrd dropped the bitten penholder into his 
pen-tray. 

"Yes. Ouy, that’s all eery well," he said. 
"But are you trying to pin this onto Hig¬ 
gins?" 

“I’m not trying to pin anything onto any¬ 
body." said Bannister. "But it’s a bit queer. 
As you saw yourself when you went down 
from the panel room to IA during the trans¬ 
mission, he wasn’t on that door whan he 
should have been. He didn’t stay outside the 
studio on guard when you told him to. He 
was looking like death—and after being cross- 
examined by a detective he doesn’t turn up 
this morning." 

"He’d got a perfectly good story about this 
girl." said Calrd. 

“I should hardly describe it as either per¬ 
fect or good," said Bannister. "But then 
you never had any morals. Julian, had you?" 

_ 'aird got up abruptly. 

Well, Ouy, we can theorise as much as we 
like. Personally. 1 believe in leaving things 
to the police. It’s their job. Though 1 , 
suppose you could always track down the 
miserable Higgins, if you feel that way." 

Tm aarryif I bore you," said Bannister, 
moving to the door. ‘Perhaps 1 will take 
a cast in the direction of the Higgins home, 
if I’m getting hot, I'll let you know And 
look here, Julian, there a Just one more thing. 





Did you mllw Uut that performance of ‘The 
Scarlet Highwayman' had oaan blattnerp honed 
for the Empire Servloe?” 

•‘I know it. Inspector Spears knows it. ami 
1 imagine moat of the London Press knows it 
by now, a# said Calrd savagely. "What aoout 
it?'* 

**Oh. very well. * said Bannister, opening 
the door. "I only thought it might be nelplui 
and we might perhaps pick up a clue If we 
heard that strip of steel tape played over 

at 

• My dear Our.'* said Julian Calrd. “you're 
a capital chap, and I like you very much, but 
we re not all the Maxing fools you'd like to 
make out. If you ask Ian Macdonsld, he’ll | 
tell you that at the request o! Inspector Spears, 

I have arranged for that particular blaaner- 
phone recording to be played over again to us 
this evening in listening hall No. 1 at 5 
o'clock precisely if you're very good, ana 
don’t try any more to cast me for Dr. Watson. 
I'll ask Spears if you can come." 

But Ouy Bannister was impervious to sar¬ 


casm 

"That’s fine. Julian ** he said 


•Til ne 


•-here." 

And as was his usual custom 
the door behind him 


he slammed 


CHAPTER XI. 

VOICE FROM THE DEAD 
The special replay of the blattnerphone 
recording of "The Scarlet Highwayman ar¬ 
ranged at the request of Inspector Spears, die 
not take place at 5 o’clock that afternoon 
after all An actor might have died In a 
studio and Broadcasting House might hum 
with rumours and theories, but the service 
supplied to its listeners by the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation had to be continued with¬ 
out pause or qualification. 

It was sufficiently bad that the .iecono per¬ 
formance of the play on the National wave¬ 
length had had to be postponed and a sub- 
stitute found, and that the majority of the 
personnel of the Dramatic Department, either 
from shock oi curiosity, had been rendered 
almost incapable for the time being of carry¬ 
ing out their normal functions. Any further 
disorganisation of routine was out of the ques¬ 
tion As the blattnerphone machines were in 
particular demand for the Empire Service, 




Curd wu instructed to ring up Sp*«rs and 
ask him If he would mind If the relay war* 
postponed until later that night when one of 
the machine* would be free. And 
Spears, who was very fully occupied with 
/arious other aspects of the case, consented. 

It waa therefore a little after 11 o’clock 
when he returned to Broadcaatlng House and 
waa immediately conducted to listening hall 
No. 1, where he found waiting for him the 
Controller, Calrd. Deamond Hancock. Ouy 
Bannister. Rodney Fleming, and lan Mac- 
Idonald. It was a silent, uneasy gathering 
tha‘ he found Even the General’s geniality 
had worn thin under the day’s strain. The 
governors had been difficult. the Press entirely 
execrable, and he was not pleased at the 
prospect OI‘ a aecona' ikur mkfrv. itt&nxrfw »*y 
Calrd and the irrepressible Bannister to pro¬ 
mote light conversation had failed dlamallt. 
and Rodney Fleming alone seemed at his 
^ase. He sat rather apart from the others, 
very dapper In Ills double-breasted dinner 
tacket. with his carefully brushed smooth 
black hair, and a slightly cynical smile on 
hla face behind the smoke of hi* cigarette. 

••Ah. here you are. Inspector." said the 
General. •‘Come along, Calrd. ring up con¬ 
trol room and let’s get on with It. I con¬ 
fess I can hardly see myself what you expect 
to get out of thla—er—experiment.’’ And he 
glared at Bannlater through hla glass. 

Calrd vanished Into the telephone box 
•*I imagine it’s only that one scene —the 
murder scene—that you want." drawled 
Fleming. 

Spears nodded. , , _ 

Calrd reappeared, crossed to the loud¬ 
speaker. and switched It on. 

"It’ll be through In a minute, air. ’ 

"Was It quite necessary lor all these gen¬ 
tlemen to be present?" ssked the OeneraJ. 

"I left it to Mr. Calrd to deckle who should 
be present," said Spears 
-Well, Calrd?" 

"Wall! air, as you know. I wa^ not In the 
panel room at the moment when the tragedy 
occurred. I war down In HA. talking to Mac¬ 
donald about tbe failure of the return light. 
So I thought Hancock should be here, as he 
heard the actual scene played Bannister 
and Macdonald are more accustomed to hear¬ 
ing blattnerphone recordings than anyone 
else, at part of their regular work, and they 
might spot something that a casual listener 




would not. 1 Invited Mr Filming, an being 
the author of the play. Decause he. too. was 
present at the performance last night 
1 “You mean in the dramatic control 
room?" said the General 

••No. sir; in the 6A listening room." 

“Why waa he there. Caird ? I Lhougnt. you 
i made such a point of never admitting anyone 
* to those listening room.* except on stall busi- 

n Well. elr. the panel room's about the 
worst place for an author to listen to hie play, 
with all the distractions of knobs twisting 
and switches flicking." A rji 

“And the producer swearing, put in Flem¬ 
ing gently, from his comer. 

The General smiled, and Caird was en¬ 


couraged to go on 

•In the normal course or events l would 
have put Fleming into thh listening hall, but 

as he happened to be expecting an urgent 
telephone message, end they could put it 
through easily to the 6A listening room I put 
him In there. Besides, there’s another thing, 
sir. Fleming was very enxtous to aee how 
*ome of the play was done in a studio, and 
that listening room is the only place where 
you can both hear the whole of a broadcast 
play and simultaneously watch such scenes as 
are played In flA studio through the glass 
panel." 

"I see," grunted the General. "It seem* to 
me very Irregular, and I don’t think It had 
better happen again. Whats happened to 
this infernal tape?" 

The loud-speaker answered him. There was 
a curious low hiss, a sound very similar to 
that of a gramophone record worktng up to 
normal speed, and then the music of a minuet 
against a background of chattering voices 
Ailed the listening hall. 

-What’s that?* 7 asked Spears 

-The end of the previous scene." a«ld 
Caird. "The ballroom scene which was played 
by the oast in CA. with Its music coming from 
the orchestra In BA. It waa because I got 
no return light from the conductor in BA that 
I was afraid the return light from 6A might 
have gone. also. That waa why I left the 
panel room and bolted down to aee Mac¬ 
donald. 

“We must have another talk about the 
complications of all these studios a little later 
on Mr. Caird, If you don’t mind," said Spears. 
•T haven’tgot the hang of It 




jr 

•Now for It 


Ouy Bannister suddenly. 
__ __ uvun. rTfryont 
The chatter and the minuet faded away, 
and there wu a little pause 
•*That‘« where I aded over from OA and 
tA into 70.” whtfnered Hancock. “Where 

Parsons was/’ . ^ 

Por a few seconds there was only the hiss 
of the running of the steel tape. Then a 
whining. Cockney voice, vibrant with passion, 
echoed weirdly through the darkened room 
Almost furtively. Oalrd looked round et the 
tE Pf * Which of them, be wondered, ehered 
hfta own fee line of horror— almost of Incredulity 
they listened to this voice of a dead man 
nan moot of them bad men alive and 
a little over twenty-four hours too. end 
wnee now lav on a mortuary slab under 
pa rdf To Oalrd there had always 
_ eomethtne repellent and elmoet tnde- 
about the attempts of splfttmdtots to 
yell of the hypothetical after-dfe 
back the vetoes of the dead to make 
.joHdave over oulfe 
tomfooleries. 

(To de continued > 
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Neither had he ever been able entirely to 
"rile himself to the continued use for 
"TL. nf entertainment, of the gramophone 
lewd' Of the voice* of celebrated artists after 
Tor death* And though he had suggested 
v ,epl*y of this blattnerphnne record of Par- 
, '■ murder, now that he actually heard It. 
T experienced both fear and dlxgust. com- 
L fd with an overwhelming conviction that 
use Of such a method must be unlucky and 
„'.,ht well be something worse. 

The Or tiers! **t bolt upright, fingering his 
_ .'....lie Rodney Fleming stubbed out hi* 
Trrel'e bu! otherwise displayed no emotion 
whatsoever. C.uy Bannister leaned forward 
This rhalr. his spectacle* h.U-w.y down hi. 
L, hl . hands gripped together with exclte- 
Macdonald and Bannister shared that 
" r ,...s|„n of mingled slraln and enjoyment 
rnrnnon m people In a theatre or a coneert- 
Tbe whining Coekney voice ahrllled 

to the climax of Its flnsl speech. 

Didn't I tell you we'd get you onr 
„ aV h Didn't I *wear that day you rolled me 
: vrr tn the mud. that fd be even with you 
a pause, and then: "Good •eaven*. 

M 

' A sn * Pl n frightful, choking gurgle, and then 
fw „ frw .seconds the hosing of the steel tape. 
Thnt died away tn Its turn and Calrd croaaed 
jo (j H . loud-speaker and switched lt pfl. 

•■I think that's all we wanted, he said. 
-After that we went back to a continuation 
0 { the ballroom scene." 

\ fi-w moments no _****£:_* ». Wt4 . 






.. Wr ll M aid Rodney Fleming at last, taking 
ou. hU r**,nu cut. "1 Cll that pretty 

la-P'-'-tor u there anythlna more we 


w 


ran do for you?” asked the Oeneral. 
c i d.m t think so. thank you. air. «ald 
gjjenr Except that 1 should like that bit of 
up. . al'<> UP »nd Kept m that Iran hear It 
J a in if I want to. Can that be arranged? 

The orncral lifted an eyebrow. 

•C rtainly," he said ”If you really want 
v i .1 cive Instructions to the blaltncrphone 
rru-inrns myself. Naturally I’m not foinj to 
t v iu now. If you learned anythin* from 
♦hi experiment, but 1 would be glad If you 

. _I.. . UA mnrnlna U/VVl- 


v-nuld tel« ohone me In the morning. Oood- 


right to you all. M He got up and inarched 

out of the listening hall. _ 4 _ 

Oh d«rn nil this Bandhurat-and-Staff- 
Coiii^e cnod mannery!” burst out Calrd as 
the door dosed. "Hid you get anything out 
( i it personally. 1 was nearly alck. Poor 

11 '''l m nnt' sure.*’ said Spears. “It rather 
deiwnds on one or two things which you may 
V able to tell me. But first of all, I know 
Sidney Parsons was little, but you’re the second 


person to-day who’s spoken of him Pityingly- 
Hi was obviously hard up," said Cairo. 

____ am little 


♦jjjf, nicw t actors who nrc down on their luck, 
tnd m .spite of 'de mortals' and all that, he 
K . A n i a very nice creature. You know how 
nut' v tu tors are with each other? Well, he 
,lwv.s sat bv himself at the early rehearsals. 
i„(l iiMjally looked savage ns well as acedy " 
Hum ” said Spears. " Now. about this 
eroding. If I’m to get any help from it, you 
nu: tell me n thing or two. First of all. did 
mything in it surprise you? You first, Mr. 
Sand " 


(’alrd rubbed his Jaw. 

• 1 don't think there’s anything I can say 
Ttuf then, when you produce a play, the whole 
thi’u itet. :o infernally familiar to you that 
♦. i cj.d hv only ia’lng able to listen to It with 
half v ur Intelligence. The only thing that 
r . .i!h nick me about the scene was that I‘ve 
n< . r heard it plaved half so well. I could 
i • make Parsons put anything Into It 
l ft :♦• Hut this time, ns Hancock told me last 
nmh: the goods were delivered." 

*Tn the circumstances hardlv surprising.’’ 
fnid spears grimly. ”How about you. Mr. 
Fleming’’" 






Tin* latter shrugged rlrgantlv. 

‘ Ail authors am the same. Inspector. Thev 
mlv notice one thine the wav In which actors 
and nroducere mutilate what they write." 

’ What d<> vou mcan ,, " 

’ I’ obviously quite unimportant, but as I 
wrote the scene, after ’I’ll be oven with you 
vet there was simply a panne, then. *You, 
the RrarlH Utah -’ and then the gurgle 

a th r gaoler was strangled." 

-I thought this might nrlne." said Mae- 
d i ,1(1 coolly. "1 brought down the script with 

8 • 

•Hang the script!" said Calrd. "Rodney’s 
right 1 know what authors are. I cut 'the 
t* t Illch -' mvself. I thought It weak¬ 
ened the end of the speech." 

I >• you mean to saw" said Fleming, "that 
'c 1 Vri w ms doesn't weaken It. disgracefully?" 

I p. m • put that In," said Calrd. "Oh. I re- 
n ml" r Parsons asked me to let him have an 
exclamation lust before the word ’you.' We 
had rather a row about It." 

A row about It?" repeated Speara. "How 

wa* it left Anally?" 

‘ H. asked me to let. him trv It at the last 
tel »r*nl I did Needless to say. he promptly 
u * r| o hk| te d!’ I told him he mustn't." 

"Whv was that?" 

in:-mriate and unnecessary,” said Calrd 
‘That < all 1 see what happened He started 
t< s • v Good God!' last night, remembered I 
had i Id him he mustn't, watered It down by 
Hil ’itutini! ''Eavena!' for 'God.’" 

And Interrupted Fleming, "promptly paid 
th' penalty for misreading the author and 
dji i .- jin.! ‘he producer with his life." 

"Shut up. Rodney." said Calrd. 

Spear? had taken the script of the piny from 
M ud' nald and was making pencil notes In the 
margin 

\nvthlnc el.s^' , " he asked 
'V 1 !’ burst out Guy Bannister, "Didn’t you 

hf’HT It?" 

"Hear what. Ouy?” 

"Immediately <>n top n f the strangling?" 
"'Th*re was nothing to hear." 

‘ There was And I heard It. You must have 
h< -d tt. Macdonald, aurelv?" 

The Scot man shook hts hen i. 

I was list'nlng very carefully,” he pro- 
Tiotinced 

T t<u you there was something." said Ban- 
ni ter eettinp un "Only I can't tell you what 

th* dickens It was " 



Whv not trv to describe It?" said Rod¬ 
ney Plenilnt’ yawning 

f>m't know how to." said Bannister. "Might 
havf b . n anything I’m sorry to swm such an 
s.v* Inneetor. But von s^e. in this effects 
Job of min*- I know how different a thing can 
* i' rl over the microphone from what it really 
b M 

‘Tio on.” sr id Snears. "Take your time." 

‘ You arc, in the old days when wp started 
«nh round effects. we did our best to make the 
real noKr in front of the microphone. At 
F iv iv mu i believe. It’s true that people fired 
blank cartridges along the corridors, and even 
« *mbl*-d the greater part of an aeroplane 
h’ d then dropped It from the celling of the 
studio to net the effect of an aeroplane crash. 
N nv we know better. We wreck ahlps by 
crumpling match-boxes, and create avalanches 
*rh n drum and a few potatoes."’ 

"Very lnt* resting." said Spears. "But-" 

“Well. that's why I can't put an exact 
name to what I heard. If I gave It a name. I 
trput you entirely on the wrong track, 
but i n teil you what I think I heard. I 
twii -ve it was the ticking of a watch." 

There was a short silence. 

Sidney Parsons had not got a watch," said 
I#n Maedonald. 

'Yes don’t you see**" said Bannister. "That’* 
th* murderer's watch we heard ticking." 

’’Thank you Mr. Bannister." said 8pear». 
"1 call that pretty smart of you. But frankly 
st the moment I don't see how It can help us 
verv nun h Or are you going on to say that 
you eat) tell one watch from another over the 
microphone’’* 

"You mnv be able to," said Caird. 

"You might." said Rodney Fleming, "if you 
could be Mire of bringing the murderer's watch 
smone others and putting them In front of the 
microphone for us all to hear. But I doubt 
If e\pn Scotland Yard could manage that." 

"I m sorrv." said Bannister. 

"Don't l>e sorrv, Mr. Bannister. These 
thing may not be helpful right away, but 
they often turn out trumps tn the long run. 
Have vnu anv other Ideas?" 

Caird laughed 

"Go on. Ouy!" 

"No," said Bannister. "I have mother 
iden But I think, if you don’t mind. I’ll 
keep it to mvsclf for the present. Coming, 
Macdonald? Good night, Julian." 

"Are vou going back to Scotland Yard, In- 




ipector?” Inquired Fleming. “If »o. I can 
five vou a lift What about you, Julian?*’ 

*‘111 walk, thank*,” Raid Calrd. “There’* 
something I want to do In my office before I 
fcave. Mi ji U t let control room know wefe 
finished down here." 

fTo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAIRD ACTS ON IMPULSE. 

Once more left to himself. Catrd wearily 
climbed the staircase Inside the tower to the 
fourth floor of the building, passed through 
the door leading from the tower into the out¬ 
side corridor, and made his way to hi* own 
office There, he sat down at hia drsk, lighted 
a pipe, and not for the first time wished that 
it was possible to obtain a brandy and soda 
within Broadcasting House; which it was not. 
He felt tired, depressed, and quite feverishly 
worried. . 

For the more he thought about It. the more 
certain he felt from Spears's attitude that in 
spite of the blattnerphone relays and other 
types of further investigation which might be 
put in hand, the detective was not really tak¬ 
ing any of them very seriously. To Calrd. 
a man of strong nervous imagination and a 
carefully cultivated dramatic Instinct. It seem¬ 
ed clear that Spears had made up his mind. 
And if he had made up his mind, suspicion 
must be definitely fastened upon one of two 
persons. These two persons were the studio 
attendant Higgins and Leopold Dryden. 

Absent-mindedly. Calrd took up a blue pen¬ 
cil and began to draw fantastic diagrams on 
his blotting-pad. It was only about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour later that he realised what he 
was doing and recognised them for several 
extremely Inaccurate attempts to reproduce 
the ground-plan of the studios on the sixth 
and seventh floors. As to Higgins, unfeel¬ 
ing though it might sound. Calrd did not mind 
particularly either way Naturally he was 
sorry for him. It had been painful to watch 
his cringing embarrassment In the martial 
presence of the Controller. But that story 
about the girl in the canteen had been as thin 
as tissue paper; and then there was Bannls- 








ter’s story of his quarrel with Parsons during 
rehearsal and the fact that he had never 
appeared at Broadcasting House at all that 
day. 

Calrd wondered If Spears had put plain¬ 
clothes men on his track already, and shivered 
a little at the thought of Higgins, shabby 
and hollow-cheeked, skulking through the 
meaner streets of the West End with hell In 
his heart and a hard-faced man In a bowler 
hat always 12 yards from hts elbow. 

Still, if Higgins were guilty, the sooner he 
was caught, gaoled, and hanged, the better; 
for until the criminal was disposed of exist¬ 
ence In Broadcasting House was going to be 
I no Joke. Already that day, people were be¬ 
ginning to look at each other In a most cur¬ 
ious fashion, and for the first time Calrd 
faced up to the realisation that his unfortun¬ 
ate absence from the dramatic control room 
during those essential five minutes—a period 
during which he had passed the door of the 
studio n which the crime had taken place— 
must put himself on the list of suspects, how¬ 
ever low down on that list. It would be In¬ 
tolerable to have to spend weeks In wonder¬ 
ing. every time anyone glanced at him at all 
singularly, whether he was being regarded as 
a murderer. 

And then alternatively—Leopold Dryden. 
What the devil was Leo doing to be such an 
idiot; to stand on his dignity and “get fresh” 
witn the police? Calrd did not believe for 
one aecond that Dryden had done It. He lived 
far too vitally In his own histrionic world of 
make-believe to touch stark reality In the com¬ 
mission of murder. But why had he chosen 
those same five minutes In which to feel ill 
and absent himself from the studio? For Leo¬ 
pold Dryden personally. Calrd did not give two 
straws, though he had a genuine love of the 
theatre, and therefore could not contemplate 
with equanimity the removal of the finest 
romantic actor of his day. however much a 
bore he might be personally. 

But there was Isabel to be thought of, and 
that was quite a different story. 

For Isabel. Calrd cherished a long-standing 
and entirely sentimental affection; sentimental 
because based on an entirely conventional be¬ 
ginning. Calrd had first seen her when he 
was an undergraduate, and she was the ‘baby” 
of a celebrated chorus at the Gaiety He had 


altogether Inexplicable. He had met her 
three years later, when she was already en¬ 
gaged to Leopold Dryden. and Iip had never 
got to know her particularly well But the 
streak of romantic weakness for her persisted, 
and he always thought of her as hardly more 
than a child, very lovable and touchingly help¬ 
less. He had not meant to cast her In "The 
Scarlet Highwayman." for Rodney Fleming, 
who knew the Dry dens well, had warned him 
that their domestic waters were not invariably 
smooth, and that Leopold was inclined to In¬ 
dulge a w-eakness for making scenes either 
i with or in front of his wife. But Dryden had 
1 made her engagement a condition of his own. 
and so it had been arranged That she was 
in love with her husband, no one. however 
obtuse, could fall to see. And to Calrd. the 
thought that she might have to /ace Leopold 
in the dock on a murder charge was grotesque 
and horrible. 

He looked at his w^atch. It was nearly two 
o’clock In the morning Calrd had intended 
to do some work, but Imagination and specu¬ 
lation had got the better of him, and It was 
obviously impossible to think of It at that time 
of night And then suddenly an idea struck 
him. It was something the police-surgeon 
had said—his assertion that Parsons had been 
i strangled bv someone wearing gloves What 
I had happened to those gloves? Had the mur- 
] derer taken the appalling risk of Just slip- 
' pin*’ them into his pocket, when the crime 
I might have been discovered ftt once and a 
general search instituted? Or had he got 
rid of them—hidden them somewhere? If 
so where? It might be a ridiculous specula¬ 
tion. but had Spear* appreciated the impor¬ 
tance of those gloves? Had they been looked 
for specifically? A. c he considered the point, 
Calrd became certain of one thing, that he 
could not go home to bed without making sure 
that those gloves were not tucked away some¬ 
where in 7C. or in its immediate surround¬ 
ings. He would go up to the studio right away 
and see for himself. 

He started The building was very silent; 
the vast corridors were dimly lighted. Broad- 
casting House seemed to brood, sombre and 
immense, over Its secret. On his way towards 
the studio tower, the shadowy form of a cat 
skulked past him and vanished—a shadow 
among the other shadows- making him Jump 
and swear softly to himself. At the end of 
the passage he ran into the fireman making 
his rounds. 


“You’re very late, sir.” said that worthy 
cheerfully. “I aee that cat gave you a bit of 
a Jump Cunning little devil*. There'* *U1I 
two of 'em we’ve never been able to get ’old 
of out of that lot that came to live *ere 
when the place wm building " 

‘ Anyone left In the tower?" asked Calrd. 

“Empire announcer In 3A, &ir. That's all. 
Were you going to the studios, sir? I'm afraid 
there are no lights In the tower above the 
third floor " 

“Oh. that's all right," said Calrd. “There's 
something I left In 7C this afternoon. Don’t 
bother about the lights. I've got a box of 
matches." 

The fireman groped In his capacious 


pockets. 

“You’d better ’ave this electric torch, sir. 


I always carry a spare." 

“That's very good of 
“Thanks Don't you And 


you," said Calrd. 
the building a bit 


gloomy late at night?” 

The fireman laughed. 

“Oloomy. sir? Nice and quiet, I calls It. 
Clives me opportunities to do a bit of thlnkln'. 
I live up St Pancras way. sir. and you don’t 
get much quiet there. I can tell you. I'm 
not what they call a nervous type, sir " 

"You evidently aren't." murmured Calrd 
"Thanks for your torch. I’ll leave It for you 
at the reception desk In the morning. Good¬ 
night." 

“Oood-nlght to you. sir." 

And with a parting salute the fireman 

B assed through the swing doors and down 
le staircase beyond them, leading to the 
third floor. 

Calrd clicked the torch on and off to aee 
that ft was In working order, and then made 
hla way into the studio tower. At that time 
of night the lifts were not working. Every¬ 
thing was dark, silent, and. to Calrd. who 
knew the studio tower as a hive of con¬ 
tinuous, almost feverish activity between half¬ 
past 9 In the morning and half-past 10 at 
night, diaquletlngly unnatural. *e began to 
feel the impulse which was drawing him to¬ 
wards studio 7C to be due etther to rank folly 
or to blatant neuroticlsm. But then he won¬ 
dered whether the fact might not be that he 
was a little scared. That stiffened his l.p 
and confirmed his decision and with the 
torch throwing a patch of white light in front 
of him. he went up the three flights of the 



studio tower stalrrase that lay between the 
fourth and seventh floors. Though he did not 
realise It at the time, he did a curious 
thing. He walked quite noiselessly on tiptoe, 
almost as though he knew subconsciously 
that the quarry waiting for him In the studio 
might be something considerably more ex¬ 
citing than a pair of gloves. 

(To be continued.) 
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At the trp of the stairs lv* paused ror a 
moment. Three steps to the left brought 
him to the swing-doors leading to the pas¬ 
sage that rmn directly through the tower, the 
passage along which he had hurried the night 
befoic on hi* way from the panel room to 
studio 6A; tiie passage whose farther end Hig¬ 
gins should have guar<Vd. Apart from the 
doors at rnrh end of it. It* length was further 
divided by two heavy swing-doors which, when 
shut, converted Its central srett ( n Into a tri¬ 
angular listening-room, from which, through 
three glass panel*, a studio manager could 
keep an eye on the happenings In studios 6A, 
7R. and 7C almost simultaneously. But all 
these doors had circular glass panes let into 
their upper par's, so that It was possible to 
see from one end ol the pa&tag* right down 
to the other. Now after what the fireman 
had told him. Cnlrd had exacted to h< able 
to see nothing beyond the glass panel of the 
first door but blank darkness. What he did 
see was a light, not flickering hut moving 
jteadilv to and fro somewhere In the triangu¬ 
lar listening-room. He snapped out his own 
torch, and stoood still, watching and listening 
He could hear nothing. There were two doors, 
practically soundproof, between him and the 
moving light, and apart from the light he 
could see nothing. But he knew It was very 
much la* business to get so as to be able to 
see more; that it was almost Inconceivable 
that two people should have had the same Idea 
of poking about lor clues In 7C hi tile small 
hours of (he morning. 

Cnlrd rut his torrh ln»o hi? pocket, very 
gingerly opened the double doors wide enough 
to slip through, and stole along the passage 
cat-like, hugging the left-hand wall and 
hardly daring to breathe. Through the 
, second door the light now glowed steadily, as 



If the unknown had found what he wanted 
and had settled down to examine it. And 
now Calrd felt htnv>elf hot on the trail of the 
murderer, with the very stink of death In hi? 
nostrils, as he paused, quivering all over with 
excitement, his body biared against the door 
I leading to studio 7C on his left—-quite dark 
and undisturbed—6A listening-room on his 
] right; u few feet In front of him the second 
passage door, and behind it the mysterious 
light. 

Without giving himself time to wonder tor 
precisely how to act nextr—for he rather 
doubted his ability to face up to a purely 
physical emergency—he wrenched the door 
open and sprang forward. The light cam* 
from an electric torch standing on a fl^-d 
table let into the angle of the walls of 7H and 
7C. and In Its rays stood a man crouched 
up against a cupboard let into the wall of 
6A. As Calrd opened the door, there was a 
startled exclamation, and a snap. The man 
1 Jumped back, the cupboard door opened, and 
Calrd found himself facing Stewart Evans 
breathing hard, with a chisel In one hand and 
a bunch of keys in the other! 

CHAPTER XIII. 

. . . AND GETS NO CHANGE. 

• What the devil are you doing here. Evans, 
at this time of night?” demanded Calrd, when 
he had recovered sufficiently from his amaze¬ 
ment to find his voice. lie had anticipated 
a good many possibilities, but they did not 
Include Stewart Evans with all the appur¬ 
tenances of an amateur cracksman. 

Evans seemed considerably the cooler of the 
two. He slipped the bunch of keys back Into 
his pocket, and laid the chisel carefully on 
the table beside hLs electric torch before 
bothering to reply. When he spoke It was In 
his usual aflecledly insolent tone. 

• Suppose I ask you the same question?" 

\ With extreme dltnculty. Cairo kept his 

temper. , a 

**I don’t propose to enter into a slanging 
match,” he said. "Dcpartmcntally, I am 
responsible for what you do inside this build¬ 
ing. Programme research covers a wide 
field. I know, but I d be glad if you’d tell me 
what form of research covers breaking Into 
cupboards In the small hours of the morning?" 

•‘Well, of course. If you're going to drag 
In administrative red tap-- — " Evans began 


*Tm not dragging ui anything.” Caird pcr- 
'cistrd. "Hut you !1 tell rnc. unless you prefer 
to explain to the Controller In the morning." 

Evans scowled. 

"He might like to have the same sort of 
explunaUon from you. Caird. As a matter of 
fact, I haven't the least objection to telling 
you. Criminology’ happens to be a hobby 
of mine '* 

"Yes,** said Calrd. "you’ve told me that on 
several occasions. W 11?" 

• Well, you couldn't expect me not to take 
advantage of it \vh< n I find n murder com¬ 
mitted in the building where I actually work.* 
said Evans. "It's s chance In a million 
I had always thought the police force In tills 
country was an extremely overrated organ Na¬ 
tion. They are neither practical, like the 
French, nor psychologically up to date, like 
the Austrians. They simply work by rule 
■ f thumb. I've seen evidence of that again 
and again. Now I’m taking the opportunity 
of proving It.” 

"What do you know about the case, anyway, 
Evans? It's no business of yours " 

"As much mine as it is yours," retorted 
Evans. "Or are you pretending that you 
came up here to see if any m<>re dead tuxiles 
of artistes were lying about in your precious 
studios? Or to investigate whether rats and 
mice frequented them during the night? You 
may as well admit, that you came up here 
to-night to do a bit of amateur detecting." 

"Why I came up here is entirety my busi¬ 
ness.” said Caird. "Owing to a set of most 
unfortunate circumstances, which I would mast 
willingly have handed over to you, I found 
myself bang in the middle of this revolting 
business. I can't help knowing as much about 
It as anvone. But you had nothing to do 
with the broadcast of The Scarlet Highway¬ 
man.' " 

"No." said Evans. "You had the sense not 
to allot that sort of tripe to me to produce 
But. as I say. I'm Interested in crime, and aft^r 
I left last night, I got hold of one of tin- 
police photographers. Efficient or not . he was 
certainly corruptible. It only cost m< ten bob 
to get a very fair resume of the police sur¬ 
geon's report on the finding of the body." 

"We'll leave that for the moment." said 
Caird. "What were you playing at with that 
cupboard?** 

"It happens," said Evans, "to be Higgins’s 
cupboard in which he keeps his studio-cleaning 
materials and odds and ends." 


Julian Calrd started. 

“Higgins's cupboard? What’s Higgins got 
to do with it?” 

“Oh. I know they’ve been grilling Higgins.” 
said Evans wearily. “And he dldn t turn up 
for duty to-day.” 

Mentally Calrd cursed Bannister’s cheerful 
garrulity. 

”1 thought it would be worth looking into 
—the cupboard. I mean.” Evans went on. “I’ve 
noticed that, as a rule, he leaves the door Just 
ajar. And to-day I spotted that it was shut 
—locked It’s self-locking.” Don’t bother to 
ask me how I know all that. I happen to 
be naturally rather observant." 

Calrd bit his lip. 

“But what did you expect to find In the 
cupboard?" 

"If you must know—a pair of gloves." 

“A pair of gloves? 1 * stammered Calrd. 
’’Look here. Evans. are you trying to pin this 
thing on to that poor devil Higgins'’" 

‘Higgins? Ridlculousl” said Evans con¬ 
temptuously. “He’s hardly got the strength 
to clean out a studio, let alone strangle a 
man. Besides. If Higgins had done it.. I 
shouldn't be looking for the gloves in his 
cupboard. Unless he was Insane, It would be 
psychologically Impossible for him to have put 
them there. Yes. and don’t bother to quote 
that at. me about every murderer’* one mistake, 
will you’" 

" ,T I uirh "ybu v ‘d ‘fry ‘Co ‘‘be "eYvl 1 'for *fWo “FiVm- 
utes, Evans. It won't gel us anywhere to 
spit and snarl at each other like a couple 
of cats on a wall! After all. we both want 
' to get to the bottom of the thing, if we can. 
Though I don't share your views with regard 
to the police, we know more about the inside 
of Broadcasting House than they do. Wc 
might be helpful. What made you think of 
the cupboard in the first instance? And 
whose gloves do you expect to And inside it, 
if they don’t belong to Higgins?” 

“I'm sorry,” said Evans ungraciously. “I 
suppose I’m not very matey.” and the scorn 
with which he emphasised the words made 
Calrd smile. “I thought of the cupboard 
because, as I tokl you. its door is nearly always 
ajar. That’* probably because Higgins Is 
lary and is In the habit of forgetting his keys. 
Well. I learned by means of my bribery and 
corruption that the strangling is supposed 
to have been done by a man with gloves on. 
Now, the roan who planned tills crime and 



carried It out must have been fairly strong, 
very quick, and very Intelligent. He certainly 
wouldn't have been such a fool as to keep 
the floret In hta possession a second longer 
than was necessary. He wouldn't leave them 
In the studio, because every inch of It would 
be bound to be searched. He could leave 
7C by two doom; either through the dooi 
which leads Into 7B. or by the ordinary door 
Into the passage. I thought the latter. The 
door Into 7B Is solid; the one Into the pas¬ 
sage hat a circular glass panel in It, and he 
could be sure that the coast was clear He 
had obviously reconnoitred the ground very 
carefully. In that case, he must have known 
that, on leaving 7C by the door Into the pas¬ 
sage, he only had to push open the swing 
door Into the triangular listening room with 
hla left hand for the open door of that cup¬ 
board to be within arm's length. To dump 
the gloves Inside, and slam the door might 
sdd five seconds to his time, not mors. It 
would be worth It." 

(To be continued.) 
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c'Ainl nodded. In spite of tils persona] 
ar.tipsthy to Evans, he had to recognise that 
ih reasoning was cogent, clear, and sensible 
He could reasonably hope to count," Evans 
continued, “on Higgins being the first to re¬ 
open the cupboard. He wouldn’t be looking 
| tor Kloves, would he 1 He d prr>bably do the 
obvious thing, rn finding a pair of expensive 
glo . in the cupboard. Ho d take them to a 
pawnshop Then, either they would be for¬ 
gotten among the usual jetsam of those estab¬ 
lishments. or else—If the police are as efficient 
a* they make out—Scotland Yard might have 
got to know of them, and Higgins would have 
been for the high Jump. In either case the 
murderer's on velvet " 

“All right," said Caird "You've almost 
l convinced me. But the point Is. are the gloves 

there?" 

He turned to the cupboard, but before he 
could look imide Evans had snatched up the 
torch, pushed past him. and flashed Its rays 
along the shelves There was an accumula¬ 
tion of dust, some brushes, a pile of news¬ 
papers, and a collection of dusters. And for a 
moment Caird thought he would have the 
supreme satisfaction of seem* Evanss theory 
falsified to his very face But at that 
moment Evans uttered a little cry of satis¬ 
faction scrabbled behind the newspapers, and 
drag|« nut a pair of brown leather glovea. 

“There you are!" he said. 

“Good for you," said Caird. trying his best 
to make his voice sound cordial ,T The next 
thing is. whose are they?" But hta heart 


sank as he spoke, for he knew very well the 
owner of those expensive glove* of dark brown 
leather They were unusually small for a 
mans gloves. They had scalloped gauntlet 
wrists, and a good deal of rather exotic black 
'-tltching on their backs. And. unfortunately 
it was impossible thst more thsn one msn in 
London could wear gloves like thst. But It 
was possible that Evans might not know who 
’hat man was. 

"That question's easily answered." sneered 
Evans "I should have thought you would 
have known, at any rate, with your wide circle 
of theatrical friends They're Leopold 
Drydcn's gloves. Affected, extravagant idiot! 
Fancy having things like that made for 
you ,,r And he flipped the gloves with his 


Angers 

"A man can be affected ana extravagant 
without committing murder." said Calrd. "Are 
you seriously trying to make me believe that 
you suspect Leopold Dryden?" 

"Suspect him? It's as plain as a pikestaff. 
He's got Just the sort of limited intelligence 
combined with colossal vanity that all th* 
showy murderers have book at Mahon. I 
shan't shed any tears for him Rude, dom¬ 
ineering brute! He couldn't even be civil to 
a guest in his own house." 

"Oh. rot'" said Calrd angrily. "Leo's got 
his faults, like most actors He is rather vain, 
and he's liable to be temperamental and 
difficult. But he's quite a good chap, if you 
take hun the right way." 

"I'm afraid we’ve got different standards. 
Calrd I don’t call a man a good chap’ when 
he makes scenes with his wife In front of 
her friends—humiliates her. and makes them 
feel uncomfortable. A man whe behave* 
like that Is a cad. and I don't care how good 
an actor he Is!" 

"Well, don't Anger those gloves more than 
you can help." interrupted Calrd sharply i 
"I'm seeing Spears to-morrow, and I'll hand 
them over to him But I never knew you 
were a friend of—Isabel’s." 

"You're not omniscient, Calrd I’ve known 
her for some time. I think I can say that 
I know her considerably better than you do" 

"Well, we needn't argue about that If 
you're a friend of hers also I don’t Imagine 
you want to do anything to cause her un¬ 
necessary pain. Look here, we've obviously 
got to hand these gloves over to the police 


but I don't see why we should tell them that 
we know they belong to Leopold Dryden " 

Evans put his hand down on the gloves 
Leaning forward a little, and with hla lips 
curling so that hw teeth were partly bared 
he gave the impression of an animal crouch¬ 
ing to bite 

“Don't take too much upon youraelf. Calrd.*' 
he said fiercely. “I know what I’m doing, and 
it doesn't come within the scope of your 
department I’ll take these gloves to the 

police myself, and I'll tell them what I Ukt! 
As for giving Isabel pain it would be the 
best thing that has ever happened to her In 
all her life If Leopold Dryden were hanged 
as high as Haman! I only hope he la!” 

He thrust the gloves into his pocket, 
snitched up his torch, pushed open the other 
swing door of the triangular listening room 
savagely, and disappeared, leaving Calrd alone 
In the darkness listening until his footsteps 
died away along the peaeage. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SPEARS VERSUS CAIRO. 

To Julian Calrd. in spite of his familiarity 
with the detectives and the police work of 
fiction, Scotland Yard had retained ite con¬ 
ventionally sinister reputation. When he en¬ 
tered Its portals the morning after his mid¬ 
night encounter with Stewart Evans, he ex¬ 
pected to be plunged Into an atmosphere com¬ 
pounded of hard-faced gaolers with bunches 
of keys jangling at their belts, echoing stone 
corridors, and dungeons with windows heavily 
barred. Accordingly, Inspector Spears's office, 
with Its comfortable furniture and thick car¬ 
pet, Its wide open windows giving upon the 
Embankment and the river, and Its owner's 
air of pleasant informality, came as a con¬ 
siderable surprise. But after Spears had 
shaken hands warmly with his visitor, offered 
him a cigarette and put him Into an almost 
luxurious armchair, he showed very quickly 
that he was not going to waste time in coming 
to the point of the Interview. He sat at his 
desk with a newly-sharpened pencil In his 
hands and a pad of pale green paper before 
him. looked Calrd very straight In the eyes, 
coughed twice, and plunged into his question¬ 
ing 

7 *Mr. Calrd.” he began. *Tm going to be 
as frank with vou as I can. This Is about 
as difficult and complicated a case as I've 
ever had to handle. I won’t deny that per- 



sonally It means a good deal to me. with 
an organisation like the B.B.C. Involved, the 
whole country has got Its eyes on the affair. 
The Press is In full cry, and I've been before 
the Commissioner once already, which looks 
as If he was being pressed for Information 
by the Cabinet. As you'll easily understand, 
my main difficulty Is that I know next to noth- 
Ing about the inside of that box of tricks of 
yours, and I have asked you to come here— 
just as I’ve asked one or two other people 
who are involved—because I am bound to be 
dependent upon vou for a good deal of neces¬ 
sary technical Information. I don’t Imagine for 
one moment that you will try to mislead me. 
but I want to emphasise that I should like you 
to answer my questions with the greatest 

n lble care, and with the full realisation that 
. ou make mistakes I may be put off the 
scent altogether.” 

"Yes. I see that," said Calrd uneasily. "I’ll 
do my best.” 

“Thanks. Tm sure you will. "Well then, first 
of all. would you mind telling me, as shortly 
as you can and so simply that a layman like 
myself can follow you. how you handle a broad¬ 
cast play; and especially how you handled this 
broadcast play—explain all that buslneas about 
the dramatic control panel and a whole lot 
of studios—why It Is a producer sits two floors 
sway from the studios in which his cast is 
performing, and why the whole cast doesn't 
perform In the same studio?'* 

Calrd got out of his chair, and stubbed his 
cigarette. 

T ’If you don’t mind. I'll prowl up and down 
a bit,” he said "I can think better on my 
feet." 

; 'As you like.” said 'Spears, smtffhg. 

"Well.'' said Calrd. “the chief reasons why 
wp use severs’ studios and not one. are two; 
The first is that by the use of separate 
studios the producer can get different acous¬ 
tic effects for his scene*—that is to say, in a 
small studio like 7C. which la built so as to 
exclude all echo, you get the effect of a closed 
room or a dungeon—as In the scene where 
Parsons was killed. Whereas In a fairly large 
studio like 6A. you can get the effect of 
greater spaciousness—as in the scene previous 
to the murder scene In ’The Scarlet Highway¬ 
man,* a ballroom Secondly, the modern radio 
plav depends fot its ’continuity’—If you 
understand the Aim analogy—upon the ability 
to fade* one scene at its conclusion into the 



next, You car. see at once that there must 
be at least two studios In use (or these 
'fades* to be possible. In an elaborate play, 
therefore, the actors require a* many studios 
as the varying acoustics of the different 
scenes require, while, in order to avoid their 
being confused by music or extraneous notsea. 
sound effects have a studio of their own, 
gramophone effects one more, and the 
orchestra providing the incidental music yet 
another separate one.'* 

(To be continued.) 
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He paused. Spears was making notes rapid)? 

upon his writing pad. 

“Yea, I follow so far/* he said. “Your Mr | 
Macdonald gave me the studio requisition 
sheet for The 8car!et Highwayman/ What's, 
this studio allotted to *Scho 8A*?" 

“An echo rooir.** said Caird, “Is alniply a 
room built eo that sounds made in its shall 
echo as much as possible. This echo can be 
added to the output of any studio when the 
pruducer so desires in order even more dras¬ 
tically to change Its normal acoustic back¬ 
ground. It is used very frequently In varying 
degrees for musical transmissions of all kinds, 
as well as to produce peculiar results in plays. 
The output of an ordinary studio is pasted 
Into lhe echo room, collects the artificial echo 
from there, and is picked up by a second 
microphone In the echo room and continue* 
on Its way towards transmission with the arti¬ 
ficial echo attached. Is that clear?" 

More or less/* said Spear*. "You know. 
Caird. it you and your people had lived in the 
Middle Agea. you’d have been burned for 
witchcraft!” 

“Many thanks for dropping the ’Mr' at 
last/* said Caird. 

■’Well/' aaid Spears whimsically, "I expect 
well be seeing a good deal oI each other in 
the immediate future. Oo on about thi.* 
dramatic control panel of youra.” 

“It looks a good deal more complicated 
than It really Is," aaid Caird. “You see. 
as I ve explained, a radio play la made up 
of a mixture ot various Ingredient*— Mctors. 
effects, and music. If a producer is to 
get a proper grasp of the per s pec ti ve of the 




whole, he want* to be remote from ell those 
studios. That's why the producer stU tucked 
away In the dramatic control panel room, pnd 
that's why he haa someone like Ian MacDonald 
to look after his actors, to see that they 
keep their heads and preserve studio 
discipline.'* 

"Yes, I see. Oo on.** 

"All right. The panel itself is simply a 
switchboard, on which vulcanite knobs con¬ 
nected with the studios enable the output of 
each studio to be controlled in strength, arid 
mixed. The reasons for controlling the 
strength are obvious, and this controlling 
enables the 'fsdes' which I referred to before, 
to be carried out ae the action move* from 
one studio to another. By means of the 
mixing, the sound effects and the musical 
background are kept aL their proper strength 
when they are used simultaneously with the 
output of the actors in their studios." 

"I’m getting there slowly." RRid Spears "So 
vour producer parcels out the ingredients of 
his play among the studios, and then controls 
'hem by twisting the vulcanite knobs of the 
dramatic control panel?" 

• Exactly. Except that I don’t- happen to 
have a mechanical mind. I can’t even drive 
a car with Bny degree of satisfaction to myself 
or safely to anybody else, so when I am pro¬ 
ducing. I have a specially trained balance and 
control engineer—in this case. Desmond Han¬ 
cock—to do I he actual knob-twisting under 
ray direction. Whether he twists his own 
I knobs or not. Is left to the discretion of the 
i individual producer. Of course." Calrd went 
on. “there are also on the pa«.el. light switches 
connected with a green bulb In each studio, 
by means of which the producer, or his assist¬ 
ant on the panel, gives their cues to begin 
1 or finish a scene to his actors, effects men. 
uid so forth. And opposite the panel is a 
loud sinker, as you saw. through which the 
whole play, as It is woven together by means 
of his direction from the panel, comes to the 
producer's ears." 

I "What about these return lights you were 
a Iking about? asked Spears. "The lights 
jihat failed and sent you down into studio 

fiA. wasn’t It?" 

i "Oh, ve\" said Catrd. "Sorry. I forgot 
Hint. that’s an e*tra gadget we had put In 
after tlie move from Savoy Hill. It's often 
useful, particularly If the producer can't read 


u musical score, for a conductor or a studio 
' manager to be able to send ■ light signal back 
to the producer from hi? studio. There’s a 
row of these lights, each marked with the 
number of the studio from which It comes 
on the vail of the panel room.’’ 

"W' , ll. what about this falling?” 

"I expected a return light from the orches¬ 
tral conductor In 8A Just before the end of 
I the ballroom scene, which preceded the scene 
of the murder. As a matter of fact. It was 
only a precautionary measure, for I knew 
a here wo were In the scene perfectly well. But 
a little later In the play there was a verv 
urgent ca.se for MacDonald to give me a re¬ 
turn light from NA. Now. I didn't get the U«ht 
from RA, and there have been cases when 
light circuits have gone wrong." 

”Hardlv surprising,” murmured Spears 
’ How many thousand miles of wire have yon 
got In that precious building of yours?" 

“Heaven knows!” grinned Caird. "But 
several thousand. I believe. Well, oa you can 
imagine, one gets pretty worked up during 
these transmissions. I know I’m always as 
nervous as a cat." 

•‘Had you any reason.” interrupted Spears, 
’’to be specially nervoua about thia play?” 

Caird. who had been walking up and down 
stopped and looked at the detective in aston- 
i lshinent. for thia question had coma at him 
I like a bullet. 

"No, I don’t think so.’’ he said at last 
’ Except that It was about as complicated as 
one of these plays can be from the technical 
point of view. I think Rodney Fleming had 
done his best to put me on my mettle. He 
put everv trick and gadget he could think of 
into the script. In fact, he told me that he 
wanted to see if I could Justify my boast 
tliat I could do anything with the Panel and 
my own little nest of studios. Of course, re¬ 
hearsals hadn’t been too easy, but then they 
seldom are when you’ve got a star actor— 
especially when he'* a temperamental lunatic 
like Leo Dryden. Of course.” he added 
I liastllv. ‘Leo hasn’t been a bit well for the last 
i ten days. Not a bit like himself." He stop¬ 
ped abruptly, wondering whether lie had only 
succeeded lh making bad worse 

"All right." said Bpears. ’Let’* get back 
to tlie llsht that failed. You were laying that 
you found these shows ncTVous work.” 

I "Yea. I was only trying to explain to you 
wliv when I didn't get that return light from 


8A 1 did what must seem to you a pretty 
bill’d thin*. But I wa-s so afraid that tlic 
whole circuit for the return light* Blight have 
gone wrong; and if it had, it wae essential 
that MacDonald should know, or there might 
have been an appalling mess later on." 

• Why did you bo down yourself?’ 

•I had to. Hancock couldn’t leave his 
knobs, and the engineer on duty was limply 
tliere In case of o mechanical breakdown—and 
had lo inform the main control room 
uiginecr-ln-charge—ha didn’t know enough 
about the ploy to be able to axpiaiti to Mac¬ 
Donald. There waa no one else In the room 
Beside* I knew there was the Paraon’a 
soliloquy and murder scene to follow, which 
I could safely leave to Hancock; and I ex¬ 
pected to be back in the panel room in time 
for the scene which followed the murder ” 

"That's clear enough.” aald Spears. Now 
how exactly did you go down” And how Ion? 

did it take you?'* ^ ... . 

"Well, under five minutes. I ahould think. 
h II told I went down the stalrca** from the 

D.C. panel room to the 7th floor, then ulon? 
the passage which leads into the tower, and 
down the central corridor with 7B and 7C 
on my right, and the upper part of 6A on 
my left. You remember 6A. owing lo Its 
height, cover* two floors?” 

"Quite. Oo on." 

"First of all l noticed that Htagta; Wam’l 
on guard outside the door leaning- Into the 
tower on the 7th floor, as he should have been. 
But I think I cnly noticed that sub-eonaclmiety. 
It didn't strike me at tha Ume." 

"You didn’t look iuto 7C?" 

"Obviously not. 1 was in a ciuny. and 

didn't want to put Porsona olT. 11 bol^d 
straight down tha Udv spiral staircaae from 
the 7th floor to tha gth.” 

"Yes I’ve got the plans of those floors 
here.” said Spears '‘Coming down that pas¬ 
sage from north to south aa you m 

on your left immediately beyond the <A UsUn- 
iiic room Is that right” 

• Yes ” • ' . 

• Well, what happened alien you got down 

n ^*Just as 1 got into ’he studio. lh<* white 
light which means a telephone call from the 
control room for whoever** on duty hi the 
studio, went on. I hurried ouNanswered ku 
and was Informed by the engineer at the 
oih«r «nd tMt the return _ ctreyu 



Kuine 


_, and It had simply been * mistake on 

the part of the conductor In SA ” 

“So wen the D.B C millfes mistake^ said 

_ _ • • • • • ♦ * * 

“Now and then' * are ed Celrd airily_ Juji 
10 prove tt’» raaentUl humanity, you know 
‘ And you went back to the panel room fcel- 

tiiu better?” * • . 

“Between shock and re*eMon. I waa «weatln* 

like a nta." Calrd confessed. 

“Did you no back the sable way. 

“1 did " 

“And did you notice anythin# out ol the 
usual?" 

•*I suppose so." 

Six-era looked up sharpjy- 
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CHAPTER XlV -Continued 
dldn t notice that he wasn't in «A amongst 
all the others." said Caird reluctantly. 

"Did you speak to him?" 

• Yes 1 asked him what the devil he was 
dome out of the studio. He said he had felt 
ill ana gone outside the tower for a breath 
of fresh air. Of course you know that all 
the air inside the studio tower is umped 
through an elaborate ventilating system? 
People who haven't broadcast in a play be¬ 
fore occasionally find the atmosphere rather 
trying " 

Never mind about that." said Spears. "Was 
he ill?" 

He looked ghastly: very much as he did 
when you saw him later that night. Mac¬ 
donald confirms that Dryden had got leave 
from him to go out of the studio for a minute 

or two/* 

Spears looked carefully at his plans of the 
various floors spread out on his desk. 

"That's all very well, but couldn’t he have 
got fresh air on the 6th floor? Why should 
hr have gone up to the 7th?" 

Caird shrugged his shoulders. 

"I can’t possibly answer that," he said. 

* No. Perhaps Mr. Dryden had better answer 
that question himself. Anything else?" 

"One thing. I thought that Rodney Flem¬ 
ing. who as you know was in the 6A listen¬ 
ing room, might have noticed me rush down 
and have got nervous about some disaster 
happening to his beloved play, so I put my 
h<*a«J into the listening room, after hunting 
Dryden down the spiral staircase, to reassure 
him " 

"Was he duly reassured?" 

Caird smiled. 

"It was typical of Rodney that he didn't 
need to hr reassured He hadn't noticed me 
go. He’d been telephoning. His call must 
have come through just before I went down. 




and he «u still telephoning when I put 
my hra I Into the listening room So I left him 
to It and went bark to the panel room.” 

There war a pause, broken only by the 
scratching of Spears’s penctl. 

"Yes. I’ve got a pretty good Idea of It now," 
he said quietly, almost to himself "When 
you got hack, the murder scene was over?" 

"Yes. Desmond Hancock was gTinnlng like 
a Cheshire cat because it had gone so well. 

I don't think there’s anything more to tell 
you The play finished on time, and it was 
on our way dow’n to the studios that Hancock 
looked Into 7C and discovered the body," 

"Thanks, very much. Calrd. All this Is most 
helpful I suppose you didn't meet anyone 
else -someone, for example, quite unconnected 
with the play between your meeting with 
Dryden. your look In upon Fleming, and your 
return to the D.C. room? There was no one 
else In the passage?" 

"Higgins would have been" said Calrd. 
"Only he had deserted his post. Why?" 

"Oh. nothing " said Spears. "I Just won¬ 
dered Oood-bye" 

He bent over his notes. 

Calrd realised that the interview was over 
and took his departure. It was only as he 
emerged into Whitehall that the significance 
of the detective's final question struck him— 
that he had been asked for evidence to confirm 
his ow'n story that he had gone straight back 
to the D.C. room after looking In upon Flem¬ 
ing in the 6A listening-room, that he was 
on the list of possible suspects . . . 

The sun was hot overhead, but he felt a 
chilly sensation at the base of his spine. For. 
being essentially fair-minded, he had to admit 
that it would have been just possible for him 
to have turned from the door of the 6A listen¬ 
ing-room through tlie door of 7C. and to have 
caught Parsons at the close of his speech. With 
that realisation, his collar felt uncomfortably 
light about his neck. 

He would probably have been relieved had 
he only known that at the same moment 1 
Rodney Fleming in his turn was entering 
Spears's office to have his answers recorded on , 
another page of that same pad of pale green 
naDer. - 



CHAPTER XV. 

SPEARS VERSUS FLEMING. 

Thru was no Irace o! the proverbial diffi¬ 
dence or shyness about Rodney Fleming’s en¬ 
trance Into the office of Inspector 8pears. 
Bui then Fleming, for his years, was a sophis¬ 
ticated person, who did not share Calrd’s Illu¬ 
sions about the Impressiveness of police head¬ 
quarters 

“Jolly place you’ve got here. Inspector.” 
were hl» first words. "I Uke your view. But 
can't you bribe the English Fascists to bum 
down the County Hall, on the same principle 
as tlie Nazis burned the Reichstag? Don’t 
pay any attention to this chatter of mine. 
I'm always professionally bright In the morn¬ 
ing. May I smoke’” 

“By all means,” said Spears. "But I’m 
afraid I don't keep Egyptian cigarettes. Have 
the armchair.” 

Fleming sat down. 

| ”So you’ve observed that I don’t smoke 
gaspers, my dear Holmes You restore my 
faith in the police Now, complete the cure, 
Inspector. Bring out the handcuffs.” 

“What do you mean. Mr. Fleming?” 

Rodney Fleming smiled, and when he smiled 
his face became really attractive. 

Well. I can't expect to get out of Scotland 
, Yard without gyves upon my wrist, can I y 
After all. look at me- promising young play¬ 
wright. vide dntly Press. That’s almost 
enough to hang a man by Itself, when you 
think of the company It put* me Into auto¬ 
matically. I’ve been referred to as a second 
Noel Coward—no visible means of support., ex- i 
cept one successful play, now off; one play 
broadcast in which one of the actors dies a 
violent death; a second play bought for pro¬ 
duction by Leopold Dryden; various journal¬ 
istic efforts, and a number of stories. Apart 
from that, what do you know about me. ex- 
( cept that 1 was on the scene of the crime 
and most uncomfortably close to where It wa> 
committed. My dear Inspector, If you don't 
arrest me. I shall have to think very seriously , 
about having another question asked In the 
House about the police. And you know what 
the House feels about that subject!” 

“I like your little Jokes. Mr. Fleming.” said 
Spears, glancing at hi* wrist-watch, “and if 
you don’t mind my .saying so. I thoroughly 
enjoyed vour first play. But it Is because 
I don't know very murh about you that 1 
asked you to come and see me this morning 



You'll answ-r a few quctslons. I imagine?" 

"Delighted, Inspector. Turn on your third 
degree What do I got—rubber truncheons. | 
Are hose, or simply solitary confinement and 
no sleep." 

"I'll tell you when you start refusing to 
answer," said Spears. 

"Well, suppose I start with a few biographi¬ 
cal details. The second son of my mother, 
and she a widow. My father an undistin¬ 
guished Clvii servant, some years deceased. 
We lived on his pension. Showed some men¬ 
tal agility as a small boy. and got scholar¬ 
ships at Oundle and Clare—Cambridge, you 
know " 

"Oh. I know,” said Spears. *'I was at 
Oxford myself. Not the university, but Mag¬ 
dalen College school. 

T beg your pardon. Inspector. That was 
not polite of me Intended for chartered 
accountancy Disliked the notion heartily 
when I came close up against it. and drifted 
onto the stage. All the symptoms of going 
to the dogs, you see. Scraped a living in 
the provinces' for a few years, with occas¬ 
ional bursts of understudying and walking-on 
in London. I lived with Julian Caird on 
one of those tours, and we became friends— 
that’s how we got to know each other." 

‘Quite so " nodded Spears. 

"Hut then I wrote the play you said you 
saw. I was lucky with it. It’s a bad bit 
of work, but it caught on. I’m afraid the 
reason was because I managed to get an ex¬ 
pression not usually emplojed In drawing¬ 
rooms past the censor. You'll forgive my mod¬ 
esty in not agreeing with your opinion of its 
merits. Inspector?" 

"Just as you say. Mr. Fleming Now. would 
you mind giving nv' your reason for writing 
i this play for broadcasting—"The Scarlet 
Highwayman?" 

Fleming sat up in the chair and became 
| serious. 

"I had several reasons.” he said. “The 
first was frankly commercial. Most authors 
are not intelligent enough to see it. but there 
' is no advertisement in the world like having 
your work broadcast. Now, as I told you, 
Leopold Dryden has accepted my second play. 
He means to do it this autumn—that is. of 
course, if you don’t hang him instead Sorry. 
That is not in very good taste. However, that 
was the idea. It struck me that if I could 
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write him a lush part m a radio play, and get 
Julian to Htcept the play plus Dryden a* a 
proposition. I should get an admirable •trailer.’ 
as it were, for my production in the autumn.” 

”1 see ” 

’•Secondly. I wanted a holiday, and the fee 
for ‘The Scarlet Highwayman* would Just about 
pay for one rather nicely And. lastly. I 
wanted to show Julian Calrd that. In spite 
of hi* infernal technicalities. I could, simply 
by listening rather carefully to several plays, 
write him a perfectly good on„ at my first 
shot. 1 did about three montlis' intensive lis¬ 
tening I came to the conclusion that if I 
couldn't write better stuff than that I d bet¬ 
ter shoot myself. Then I got him to let me 
watch him rehearsing a couple of plays at 
Broadcasting House. And then I went away 
for a fortnight and wrote 'The Scarlet High- 
wi yman. ” 

• please go on. Mr Fleming.” 

"Julian accepted it. He couldn’t very well 
do anything else, because false modesty aside, 
and conventional period stuff though the piece 
is. It's really not half bad. and I d written it 
in such a way that it waa practically a 
straightforward challenge to Julian’s Ingenu¬ 
ity as a producer. He was bound to take It. 
or let me laugh at him. and you’ve probably 
noticed that he doesn’t like being laughed 
at.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV.--Continu«d 

• I see you eorroborata each other perfectly. 
Bid Speers, turnlnn over hl« rote*. 

-Not too perfectly I hope. That 
horribly suspicious. Whoever did It. Inspector. 
JTdldn t do It together. I decline to *h.re a 
»llo» f -tree with Julian Calrd. I found It 

{52 rnoush to share rooms with Win._ 

“’s^Ttapned bla desk with his pencil a 

on to the actual nl«ht of the 
*“^<1 he -Waa It vour siuweaUon. or 
ur C«l“s that you should lUtcn to the p ay 
j! the building rather than on a set optslde? 

•nh mine ” said Firming. It wiin t so 
w,„,^ h 'thT( I wanted to hear the play, as that 
.- -eh scent, as I could belnk 

d0 Tt aailo^e'thoae scene.." nendated Spears 
-th“t you ^at in the 6A listening room and not 
in the DC. panel room?” _ 

Rodnev Firming looked a little surprised. 

••CrTtalnly.” 

••waa that the only reason? _ , „ 

• Not quite. I expect Calrd told you that I 
uked him If I could sit somewhere where I 
“uid have a telephone call put through to me 
without disturbing anyone else? 

••I remember something about ft. Do you 
cbleet to giving me some more details about 

%ot ,l !n the least. It waa a call from n.y 

brother” 

"Your brother? 

•*Yes He’s business manager for the 
tour of that first play of mine It*s on IU 
vccnd week in the provinces, at the Imperial 
Theatre. Lerds. We’ve had a certain amount 
of bother over the part of the father-in-law— 
vou remember? The actor playing it on Ukit 
Is quite the wrong tvoc, and at the end or the 
first week. George—my brother — wrote to me 
that the part would havc^to some extent^to be 
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rewritten to «ult this man* type. Well. I 
didn’t much care. I'm sick of the play, any¬ 
way It's dead bones, as far as I am con¬ 

cerned I told Oeorge to go ahead and alter 
the part as he liked, only I wanted to talk It 
over w»th him finally once, before the re¬ 

written part was actually staffed. He said that 
he would have the lob done bv the night before 
last, snd rims me up from the theatre So I 
let him know the times between which I would 
be at the BBC.” 

“And the call came through— when/ 

-Im afraid I can t give you the exact time. 
You might get it from the B B.C. private 

exchange." .. . 

•Ah yes." said Spears, making a note. 

• But I cpn tell vou this." Fleming went on. 
The telephone rang Just as the ballroom 
acene before the murder scene was finishing. 
I remember being amused at Ian Macdonald 
auieting the chatter in 6A by waving his arms 
up and doun like a more than usually de¬ 
mented conductor. It struck me that the 
listening audience would have had a good 
Itugh if they could have seen that crowd, which 
I had caretullv defined in my dialogue as 
•powdered and bewlgged. in brocades and aatlna. 
with snuff-boxes and small-swords, moving to 
and from a suspended microphone slung on a 
wire, and wearing the most ordinary lounge 
suits and summer frocks. Dryden. of course, 
was In evening dress, lewelled studs and all —" 

• Yes. 1 can Imagine all that." Spears In¬ 
terrupted. "How long did your call last?" 

• Again. I can't tell vou exactly. The next 
thing I noticed was Julian poking his head 
round the door and saying something about 
a return light falling and he hoped I hadn't 
been worried. As a matter of fact, I didn't 
notice that anything had gone wrong, and 1 
didn't pay much attention to him, except to 
wonder mildly why he was not up on his 
Infernal knobs, because Oeorge was still on 
the telephone. I suppose we finished about 
two minutes after that." 

"In fact you had two lots of three minutes 
—or three?" 

Fleming made sn indeterminate gesture with 
hk cigarette and blew smoke through his 

nostrils. 

"l expect that's Important." he said. "Times 
always Are In murder mysteries, but as I 
don't want to put you wrong, I must refer you 
again to the exchange." 


"You didn't see anyone except Mr. Caird 
pass the door of your listening room?" 

“I didn't, but that proves nothing. X don't 
suppose 1 looked at the door until Julian came 
in and I turned round." 

' And you saw nothing of Mr. Drydan dur¬ 
ing the play?" 

"Drvden? I believe I did see him through 
the glass pane! specking to Macdonald and 
leaving the studio. But he didn't come any¬ 
where near me." 

"Tell me this. Mr. Fleming. Did Leopold 
Dryden Impress you as being quite normal that 

evening?" 

"Is what. I think evidence, Inspector?" 
smiled Firming. "Don’t looked annoyed—I*m 
only pulling your leg. I thought Dryden 
looked 111. Hu looked that when he arrived. 
But, apart from that, he was much his usual 
tiresome temperamental self. Ill or not, he 
gave a first-rate performance. That Til swear 
to In nnv rnurt you like." 

"Macdonald confirms that he was back In 
6A for the beginning of his next scene." mur¬ 
mured Spears, almost to himself. "Do you 
sgree?" 

FWnlng shrugged his shoulders. 

That scene had started before I finished 
my telephoning He was In the studio when 
I looked through the glass again." 

Thank you. One more thing, Mr. Flem¬ 
ing I believe Mr. Caird said that It was on 
your suggestion that he engaged Sidney Par¬ 
sons for a part In vour play.” “Was he s friend 
of yours? How did you come to know him?" 

Again Fleming shrugged his shoulders, 
iou know how one picks up acquaintances 
on the stage. Inspector. As a matter of fact. 
Parsons understudied in my first play, and I 
lot to know him then. He wrote to me after¬ 
wards, saying that he was very hard up. and 
could I do anything for him. There was 
nothing suitable for him In the n*w play I had 
aold to Dryden. but I thought that he’d do for 
tne gaoler in The Scarlet Highwayman/ and 
I suggested him casually to Caird. That's all." 

Then there's nothing else you can tell me 
that might throw any light on the affair?" 

R frald not," said Fleming, getting up. 
id like to help you. and If you've got room 
for a would-be-helpful amateur In any sleuth¬ 
ing you may do. I'd like enormously fo be In 
Not sheer altruism you know. The 
promising young author hunting for copy." 

..ii! nmp » n ber," said Spears gravely. 


Thanks ever so much. Nothing more you'd 
L . l £ n '} rnp ’ Youre not thinking seriously 
tnat Dryden did it, are you, Inspector? You 
can Uk( it from me that he didn't." 

Any particular reason for your certainty?" 

wui, nct . the born psychologist," said 
Wcrning airily. “Well, I suppose you won’t 

wi me whom you are going to arrest. If it 

£V m V nd U8Ual Im taking too much. 
Let me know if you want me again. Oood- 
trye Inspector. ^ And 1 really do like your 
ISh .. And *lth a comprehensive glance all 
Swn U '* nd Rnother charming smile, Rodney 
^Iw g u. fre8h c ^t arff tte and departed. 

be \ nd hLm a smell of expensive 
^yptian uibacro and a considerable Increase 
m the pile of Inspector Spears’s notes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BA* NI8TER ON THE TRAIL. 

that thu same morning that 
witnessed the examination at Scotland Yard 
ftylnsper^r Spears, of Calrd. Fleming, and 
J* 1 . 8b °rtJy appear —Stewart Evans, 
ntl !*? Uve bc * innin g ol a week's holiday 
. The head of the Kffecti See- 
curIou f* irregular existence, owing 
5,25? r* Lhp r Peculiar condltiona of his wrrk; 

^ t v. at€<ainon * ot her things, that 
w»nt^ ,U r? tak * hla holidays less when he 

brn^lE. , Ul 7 n than when lh « exigencies of 
woadcast pj ay production permitted. That 1* 

. R u whenever a rare week in Julian 

inr]uriL» Whr< ! u e made It* appearance, not 
deluding a play which required much activity 

studio* £ 7 ? f , the 8tafT ni the famous effects 
Bannister snatched the opportunity to 

JftL* m,eek, kave. One of Caird'a dlA- 
h^f.j 10 Persuade Bannister ever to 
JSL; i'i 1 ? ay w #t a11 For the latter was 
!ii v happv awa * from his gadgets. 
!!*,£•? *“e n discovered on more than one 
y pav,n * unomcl *» visits to the effects 
f exp er , dv > nui purposes when he was 
wpposed to be sway enjoying himself. Re 

hi?n a 8tudio flal »" Hampstead, 

ranwll? hobb ? a P**t from his work, and ap- 
usuI? U K n >? j rlenda outside London. 8o. as 
wiLh i had abso, utely no idea what to do 
Dian< eavc : ant * had. in fact, made no 
Q ' any klnd the death of Sidney 
Oughts ***** * corn P lc tely new twiat to hia 

h « bad 8a,d - h°th to Spears and 
d ' f ,? an Phter had ideas about the 
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CHAPTER XVI —Continued 
It was not unreasonable that Ouy Bannis¬ 
ter should have thought after this fashion 
for of all the programme branch, he 
was most nearly connected with that aspect 
of broadcasting which seems ao myaterlou.s 
to the layman. He spent hours In explaining 
the whys and wherefors of the contents of 
the effects studio to Interested visitors. H*- 
gave continual demonstrations of what can 
be done with thunder sheets and wind 
machines, with cylinders of compressed air. 
with tables with specially-prepared surfaces 
with electric resistance*. But he was only 
too miserably aware of the extreme lack of 
comprehension shown by most of the same 
visitors In the face of all his efforts. In 
short, he believed that Spears neither knew 
the background against which the crime had 
been committed, nor appreciated the Import¬ 
ance of such knowledge Further, like Calrd 
and various Cabinet Ministers, he read a good 
deal of detective fiction. The death of Sidney 
Parsons had contained so many of the sen¬ 
sational elements common to the creations of 
the writers of sensational fiction that Ban- 
nLstcr could not help looking far the Inevit¬ 
able. and inevitably successful, amateur de¬ 
tective indispensable In all such cases. Calrd 
certainly did not fill the bill. He was much 
too nervous and worried about the whole 
thing. Rodney Fleming was not sufficiently 
Interested as far as he could see. except from 
the point of view of obtaining possible ”copv.” 
And Dryden was both an actor and under 
considerable suspicion. Though he kept the 
Idea very much to himself and in the back- 



pround of his mind At that. Ouy Bannister 
began to wonder whether he might not do 
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something about It. After ail. he did know 
tfvp background, and he wasn't altogether a 
fool. And then he suddenly realised that 
he was due for a week's leave, and that, for 
once, he could And something to do with 

He told no one of his Intention, but he de¬ 
cided that his first step was to Investigate the 
whole question of Higgins. It seemed to him 
that Higgins was being grossly neglected by 
everybody concerned. Besides, he knew a good 
deal about Higgins. He saw a good deal of 
the various studio attendants In his profu¬ 
sions! capacity, and he probably knew a good 
deal more about Higgins than did Calrd—cer¬ 
tainly more than Inspector Spears could have 
gathered at second or third hand. For HlRglns 
had interested him; compelled his attention by 
his queer fits of bad temper, his occasional 
bursts of eloquent grievance; and uinul- 
tanenusly roused his pity by his obvious ill- 
health. his hollow grey cheeks, his furtive 
pleading eyes, and his desperately threadbare 
appearance whenever he was not wearing his 
studio attendant's overalls. He had been. too. 
more Impressed than he had admitted by Ian 
Macdonald s account of Higgins's quarrel with 
Parsons during the rehearsal of "The Scarlet 
Highwayman." The Impassive and taciturn 
Scot had been genuinely struck by the mins 
febrile fury In the face of Parsons s calculated 
Insolence, and since his questioning by In¬ 
spector 8pears on the night of the murder. I 
Higgins had neither been seen nor heard of 

at Broadcasting House. __ . . 

Accordingly. Bannister secured Higgins s ad¬ 
dress from the house superintendent's secre¬ 
tary at a moment when that young woman 
was too busy with the question of the simul¬ 
taneous accommodation of three different i 
dance orchestras, a quintet, the National 
Chorus, and an orchestra concert to ask him 
why he wanted It—and made his way thither 
about the same time as Julian Calrd entered 
Spears’s office at Scotland Yard. The ad¬ 
dress in question was No. 17 Oentile-atrect. 
Soho and was found to consist of a single 
room at the top of a dingy, .narrow house. The 
rest of the house consisted of a greengrocer s 
shop, and the same greengrocers domestic ac¬ 
commodation for himself and his family. 

Oenttlc-street runs eastward from Wardour- 
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street towards Soho-square. Like various other 
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Soho streets. It Is mean and squalid, with many 
of the disagreeable features of similar streets 
In Continental towns and none of the letters 
attractiveness. The houses were old. tall, and 
shabby, and seemed to lean towards each other 
from each side of the street. It smelt strongly 
of orange peel, of cats, of ftsh and chips, and. 
in the summer, of human sweat. Its pavements 
were always littered with dust-bins and milk 
bottles, with orange peel and bits of old news¬ 
paper among which thin cats slunk furtively, 
and dirty, sallow-skinned children played 

Apart from Higgins's greengrocery, its prin¬ 
cipal features were a cafe J» r . J*uch fre¬ 
quented at night by the city riff-raff an 
a little farther along on the same Ride, a 
rather good little shop which sold Italian food¬ 
stuffs, with two sidelines In retailing dubious 
picture-postcards and serving as an accom¬ 
modation address. It was not. therefore, eas> 
for an amateur Investigator, especially one of 
the striking Individual appearance ot Ouy 
Bannister, to appear In Gentile-street without 
exciting a good deal of comment. At the 
same time, he kn«*w It would be entirely 
against the rules to go straight to No. 17 ana 
ask to see Higgins. To be perfectly frank, 
he hadn't the least Idea what he should do 
If he was brought face to face with the 

m Flr*t of all. therefore, he entered the Italian 
shop, purchased a quantity of salami sausage 

_which led to a considerable controversy w ith 

his landlady later the same evening, whrn 
she maintained that nothing which smelt so 
strongly could be or should be edible began 
a discussion with the proprietor upon the 
respective merits of macaroni, spaghetti, and 
vermicelli, and ultimately brought the talk 
round to Higgins. But. Signor Balbo. who i 
wore tinv pointed waxed moustaches and a 
black shirt under a seedy coat, apparently 
neither knew Higgins even by sight, nor cared 
about him In any capacity whatsoever. In i 
'act. he became indignant. 

“Why could he not have come to me :or a 
room?" he demanded, with an emotional 
sweep of hla right hand towards the strings 
of onions that hung from his celling. Why 
should he go to No. 17? No. No. 17 is 
a dirty house. The man Carter who owns 
it. he is a Socialist—a Communist. He sells 
bad vegetables. He does not like me be¬ 
cause I am loyal to Mussolini. His rooms 


nre dark. I have a fine, light room to let. 
Why should your friend not have come here? 
He struck himself smartly on the chest and 
glared at Bannister, who realised too late that 
he had thrust himself upon the unfortunate 
Carter’s most deadly political and business 
rival To cover his confusion, he purchased 
a large bottle of Chianti and beat a retreat 
most uncomfortably burdened. , ^ w 

The bar was no better. It might be saM 
that it was worse, for it did not even provide 
salami and Chianti. It being the morning. 
It was entirely empty, except for an anaemic 
young woman, with protruding front teeth, and 
In a dirty overall, who was slopping dirty 
water on a discoloured oilcloth-covered coun¬ 
ter with a complete absence of conviction and 
an almost equally complete absence of result. 
She did not even bother to look up when 
Bannister spoke to her. 

“Nothlnk doin' yet.” she observed laconic¬ 
ally. ’’Too early, everyone* asleep except me. 
and I wish I was.” 

Bannister inquired whether she knew a man 
called Higgins, who lived at No. 17. 

"Never eard of ’lm.” said the young woman. 
"Nor don’t want to. But if > comes In ’ere c 
must be barmy or a bad lot. They don’t 
ave no other kinds.” She slopped more water 
on to the counter and dabbed at a discoloured 
tea-um with a dirty piece of rag "You mluht 
come In to-night and ask Mr. Butter, but 
I warns yer. It’s a pretty tough crowd ’ere 
Leave yer gold watch and yer five pound 
notes at ome. M With which she turned her 

back on him. . 

Bannister, observing that from the cafe It 
was possible to see not only the door, but also 
the upper windows of No. 17. decided that 
he would avail himself of her advice, and use 
the place as an observation point If he failed 
to complete his Investigations before even¬ 
ing. „ _ 

Then he walked hurriedly across the street, 
and entered the shop of J. Carter, greengrocer 
For a moment Bannister had considerable 
sympathy with Signor Balbo Whether Its 
produce was bad or not he couldn't tell, but 
dirty the shop certainly was. It was dark and 
dusty, with stained and grimy windows. It 
was full of assorted smells. Three fly-papers 
hung from the celling, each thickly coated with 
a nauseating, glutinous mass of victims, some 
still faintly twitching—and yet live flies buzzed 
everywhere. A mangy fox terrier lay Just In- 


side the door, biting at the rooU of Its own 
tail If this was the shop-window of the 
house, thought Bannister, what unspeakable 
horrors of darkness and corruption might not 
be hidden in the rooms above? More prosaic¬ 
ally how could anyone endure to live over such 
Rn accumulation of ftlth. such a concentra¬ 
tion of offensive odours? He would have fled 
incontinently, except that a fat woman with a 
pencil behind her ear and a large cauliflower 
in one hand, emerged out of the shadows at 
the back of the shop, and asked him what she 
could do for him. Bannister took the bull by 
the horns. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI—Continued. 

"Forgive my asking." he began, "but 1 be¬ 
lieve you have a man called Higgins who lodge* 
with you?” 

"We ave a lodger,** the woman admitted 
cautiously. 

"And nls name’s Higgins," Bannister re¬ 
peated. "He works at the B B C." 

"That’s what ’e told Mr. Carter—that's my 
’uaband." said the woman. "Though I can t 
say as ’ow I ever believed It mcself. I’ve nevet 
card 'is voice on the wireless, and I'm what 
they calls a regular listener in the ’Radio 
Times.’ I wrote and told 'em so." 

"Did you, indeed?" said Bannister politely 
I "1 certainly did," said Mrs. Carter with 
asperity. "Why not? Don’t I pay my ten shil¬ 
lings. like everybody else? Isn’t my money as 
good as theirs?" 

Bannister assured her hastily that It was so 

"Exactly." said Mrs. Carter emphatically 
"But 1 can't stand 'ere gossiping with you. 
unless it's In the way of business, of course.* 

For a moment Bannister harboured the In¬ 
sane notion of adding a pound or so of dubious 
potatoes and a couple of wilting cabbages to 
what he had sire ad purchased from Signor 
Balbo. But he remembered a curious weakness 
shared by all members of the lower classes 
for discussing illness or disease. And he baited 
his hook accordingly. 

"You mustn’t think,** he said, "that I've 
come here to gossip about Higgins Not at 
all. Thla Is. er—well, almost a medical In¬ 
quiry, 1! 1 may put It like that. You see. 1 
come from the B.B.C. myself." 

"C*i, do yer?" Interrupted Mrs. Carter. 
"Then why didn't yer aav so at fust. Instead 
of encouraging me to make a fool of meself?" 

"Higgins hasn't put In an appearance dur¬ 
ing the last two daya, and we wondered If he 
was ill. as he hasn't sent any envisage to ex- 



plain why he hasn't turned up." 

"Ill!" snorted Mrs Carter. "Ho, yus. I 
don’t think!" 

' Might one ask why not?" Inquired Ban¬ 
nister . 

"Because If 'e's HI, why Is it *e goes out 
nights? Stayed In both these last two days. 
> 'as. Only goes out when It's dark, round 
about 10 o'clock at night. A man who's ill 
doesn't gad about the streets In the dark, un¬ 
less 'e's cracked!" 

"You have seen him during these last two 
days, then, Mrs. Carter?" 

"Well—'ardly," the greengrocer's wife ad¬ 
mitted. "But I've seen 'lm sllppin' out. 
Couldn't 'elp that, siltin' In my window on 
the first floor as I do of an evenin'. 1 see 
moat thing, in Oentile-street from that window. 
Very andy it is." 

"Then Higgins is in now?" 

" 'Es In. At least, I left 'is breakfast out¬ 
side 'is door, and it's not there now. Shall 
I tell 'lm you're >re?" 

Bannister hesitated for a moment. 

"No, don’t tell him I’m here." he aald at 
last. "It seems to me as If he'd got some 
private trouble. I don’t want to butt In." 

"Just as yer please, of course." said Mrs 
Carter. "Trouble 'Igglns may be In. but as 
for Its bein' private—I reads mv 'Dally 'Erald' 
regular and It looks to me as if 'lgginx' 
trouble might have .something to do with what 
was referred to in the paper tills morning ah 
‘a matter of public interest.' This 'ere mur¬ 
der at the BBC." She leaned forward, 
breathing heavily, and pointed a stubby thumb 
at Bannister's cheat. "I don’t want no mur¬ 
derers In my 'ouse, young man. If you don't 
want to ae«* Mr. Igglns. I bl<K>mln’ well do. 
Rnd that’s what I’m going to tell 'lm flat, see? 
I'm goln’ to 'ave 'lm out of 'ere by to¬ 
morrow mornin' at the latest!" 

Bannister drew back hastily and murmured 
"Oood morning." Aa he turned, he almost 
cannoned into a thin-featured little man in 
a cloth cap. 

" ’Ere. mind where yer going." said the 
latter. " 'Alf a pound of tomatoes, missus 
H’English." 

Bannister, who had taken a violent dislike 
to Mrs. Carter, could not resist a parting 
shot. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, taking off 
his hat, "I'm glad to see, Mrs. Carter, that 
you’re so broadminded as both to read the 



Dally Herald' and to support the Imperial 
Idea by selling English produce.” 

The only reply he drew was an Indignant 
snort. 

He walked away along Gentlle-strcet. by no 
means displeased with his first essay In the 
art of practical detection, disappeared Into 
the first public telephone bo*: he saw. and 
asked for Temple Bar 2261. which was Julian 
Calrd's number 


CHAPTER XVII. 

EVAN8 VERSUS SPEARS 

"I’m grateful to you for asking for this 
interview," was Inspector Spears's greeting to 
Stewart Evans, when the latter arrived in his 
office a few minutes after Rodney Fleming’s 
departure. 

"Really, Inspector?” said Evans. "May 1 

ask why?” 

"Merely because it saves me the trouble of 
asking you to come here myself. I'm getting 
full statements from everybody In Broad¬ 
casting House that night whose movements 
cannot be fully accounted for by the corro¬ 
borative evidence of other people." 

"I see.” said Evans. “That celebrated 
(Scotland Yard method, which Includes any 
amount of Inquiry into details. 1 shall be 
delighted to answer any question you put to 
me, but first of all. perhaps, you'll give me the 
opportunity of saying why I wanted to see 
you.” 

"All In good time, Mr. Evans. Sit down, 
won’t you? In the first place, how old are 
you?” 

"Forty-four." 

"And you've been with the BBC.—how 
long?" 

"Four years.” 

"You work In Mr. Calrd’s department?" 

•'I do. M 

"Would you mind telling me, Mr. Evans. Just 
why you should have Been working, as I 
gather you were, in your own office long after 
office hours on the night of the tragedy?” 

Evans leaned forward In his chair, and 
clasped his rather podgy hands together be¬ 
tween his knees. With his bald head, his 
big tortolseshell-rlmmed spectacles, his thin¬ 
lipped mouth, and rather pointed ears, he 
gavs the Impression of a malicious gnome. 

”My dear Inspector,” he said condescend¬ 
ingly. “I'm afraid you share the general pre¬ 
valent belief that the work of composing 



broadcasting programmes Is purely one of 
routine. Oddly enough. It's nothing of the 
sort. It calls for a singular combination of 
artistic, dramatic, and journalistic talent. A 
fact which was recognised by the authorities 
when they created Programme Research, to 
which I belong. I work outalde office hours, 
Inspector, because often it is easier for me 
to work outalde them than Inside them. Dur¬ 
ing the day I am liable to perpetual Inter¬ 
ruptions, so that when I am doing creative 
work I frequently return to the office after 
dinner and work quietly and without Inter¬ 
ruption tn my own office." 

"Did Mr. CaJrd know you were working 
late like this on that particular night?" 

"No." 

"Shouldn't he have known?" 

"Mr. Calrd’s control of Programme Research 
la purely administrative," said Evans. "Our 
methods of work, thank heavens, are entirely 
our own affair " 

"Waa it a thing you had done before?" 

"Downs of times. If you want corrobora¬ 
tion of that, you can get It from the com¬ 
missionaires at the reception desk, who've 
seen me come in end go out." 

"Do other members of Programme Re¬ 
search work like that?" 

"I believe so." slid Evans Indifferently. “We 
an have our own ways of working." 

*‘I see. Now. Mr. Seans, did you know 
Sidney Parsons?" 

"Never. Nor did I ever set eyes on him." 

| "And Mr. Drvden." 

"I have the honour," said Evans formally, 
"to be a friend of Mrs. Dryden's. It is In 
that capacity that I wanted to see you." 

"I see," said Spears. "Then we’ll leave that 
lor the moment. Do you know Mr. Flem- 


Tve met him in Calrd*s office. Conceited 
young ass!" 

“You don't like him?" 

"I’ve no particular reason to dislike him. 
except that he has achieved success, as most 
of tneae so-called promising young men do,| 
by doing facile, bad work, and getting away 
with it. In my view, Calrd had no business 
to accept that extremely silly piece. But such 
s point of view can't be of any importance." 

"You didn't listen to the performance of 
The Scarlet Highwayman.’ Mr Evans?" 

"Certainly not. I’ve too much respect tor 
my mind. Romantic twaddle I Caird’s like 
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T admit 1 wa* Interested." Evans went on. 
*1 marie inquiries at thp reception desk., and 
I understood that Scotland Yard had been 
•ent for. As Calrd no doubt ha* told you. 
ITn interested in criminology i hung; about 
until after your m^n had taken their photo¬ 
graphs. and so forth, and 1 have to confess 
to having corrupted one of them to the 
extent of a ten shilling note to tell me all he 
knew. You won't drop on him for that, will 
you?" 

"If I dropped on anyone,** said Spears 
ahoitjy, **lt would be you, Mr. Evans. You’re 
too old a man to Indulge In that sort of 
iiiotle conduct. Well, what else have you 
■n tell me?" 

"Simply this. Inspector. I know the official 
tjoliee aren’t supposed to Jump to conclusions, 
hut I’m not one of them, so I may be able 
to save you trouble by putting you on to a 
short cut. Leopold Dry den’s your man I** 

Spears looked up. 

"You know, Mr. Evans, this is a pretty 
■erinys accusation to make." 

"1 don’t give a hang how serious it is! 
Lipoid Dryden’s one of those actors who call 
themselves artists with a big ’A.* He’s as 
conceited as the devil and selfish as blazes 
- simply becau.se he’s got a handsome profile 
a d wavy hair, and can spout lines like an 
orcnn without having the slightest idea what 
i! < y mean. As I told you. I’m a friend of 
his wife’s. She’s been good enough on one 
or two occasions to ask me to their flat. 1 
don’t know If you’ve met Mrs. Dryden outside 
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mis case, but she's a singularly charming 

v man. Kind, well-bred, altogether delight-' 

ful " 

I don't quite see how this —" began 

Bpears. 

'"Walt a minute. Dryden treats her like dirt 
IVs Inconsiderate: he's Jealous; he’s abomin¬ 
ably rude to her in lront of other people. He’s 
e\<-n rude to her friends. You may think that 
It':, my vanity that's been injured because I'm 
talking like this. Inspector, but there’s a lot 
r i re to It than that. I don't expect a man 
like Dryden to fall on my neck —I’m not his 
kind but I do expert n litt le common civility 
when his wife asks me to dinner." 

“How long ago dJd this—incident—take ! 
p’ric CT Mr. Evans?" 

"Al)out ten days. But Pm not calling 
Dryden a murderer because he's been rude to 
his wife and to me. I’m not even going to 
tell you why he murdered Parsons. I don’t 
know that—yet. But In my view—the sensible 
psychological view—he’s Just the type of man 
who would murder, and that’s why I investi¬ 
gated the possibilities, assuming that he was 
guilty." 

“do on," said Speara. 

“Now I know, for your police had said so. 
that Parsons had been strangled by a man 

wearing gloves. What had happened to those 
gloves?" ^ _ _ 

“As we had no chance of searching pre¬ 
sumable murderers. I don’t know, said 
Lpears. “I expect he's still got them, or, more 
likely still, he burned them, or slung them into 
the Thames." 

"You might have made a search, all the 
same. Inspector," said Evans, getting up and 
going forward to the desk. "Whose are those?" 
And he whanged down a pair of gloves on 

Spears's blotting-pad. 

Spears took them up and looked at them 

closely. 

“Well?" he said. 

“These gloves,” said Evans, deliberately, 
••were found by me In a cupboard belonging 
to the studio attendant Higgins, which is 
Just inside the triangular listening-room out¬ 
side 7C. Your people probably didn't bother 
to search it. because when it’s closed the cup¬ 
board door Is Hush with the wall. I should 
perhaps add that Calrd turned up while I was 
searching the cupboard. That was late last 
night—again after office hours. Please, In¬ 
spector. don’t Imitate his extraordinarily 
fatuous example, and ask me whether I sua- 


p**ct Higgins. Will you?" 

"You say the glove* belong to Leopold 

Drvden?" 

"They do. Anv other actor In London will 
eontirm that. Look at them," and Evans 
held them up. dangling foolishly. "Look at 
the stitching Look at thuse scalloped gaunt¬ 
let arista No one but a farceur like Dryden 
would be aeen dead In the things!" 

"Curiously small for a man." aald 8peara, 
almost to himself. 

"Quite," said Evans. "And a man who Is 
proud of having small hands might easily 


I murder his mother! I may tell you that that 
I lazy swine Higgins vm In Uie habit of leav¬ 
ing that cupboard open because It was self- 
locking Dryden has spotted that, and as he 
left 7C he obviously took one step Into the 
triangular listening-room, threw In the gloves, 
slammed the cupboard door, and moved away 
It wouldn’t have taken him twenty seconds." 

"Do you know why Mr. Calrd was prowling 
about so that he found you making your in¬ 
vestigations last night?” 

"No Idea.” shrugged Evans. "Perhaps he 
had Ideas about gloves, too." 

There was a pause, and Spears took up his 
notes, shuffled them together into a thick 
pile, slipped them Into one of the drawers of 
his desk, and locked It. The gloves he put Into 
his pocket. 

"They are Important evidence." he said, "and 
I'm grateful to you for having brought them 
to me I would have been more grateful still 
If you d pointed out the possibility and let 
the police find them In the normal way. But 
I shouldn’t be too free and easy, If I were ! 
vou, with your accusations against L*?opold i 
Dryden. The fact that his gloves were used 
by the murderer doesn’t necessarily mean that 
he was the murderer. I'm not denying the 
value of psychological Instinct, Mr. Evans, but I 
there’s one thing better, and that’s cast-iron 
proof And tha.’s what I’m looking for." 

Evans put on his hat. 

"I expected that. Inspector." he said. "It 
doesn’t depress me. You were bound to say | 
It." Ho walked to the door and turned round 
"Besides, when I come to see you again. I may 
be able to bring you cast-iron proof. There’s 
no alternative, if you CAn’t hang Leopold Dry¬ 
den without It!" 




The door closed behind him, and Spears took 
took up his telephone: 

“Can I see the Assistant Commissioner, 
please? Central Inspector Spears speaking. In 
twenty minutes, you say? Thank you, that 
will do very well. Ring me, will you?" 


CHAPTER XVm 
INTERLUDE IN A FLAT. 

Bannister's attempt to get Julian Calrd on 
the telephone after leaving Mr. J. Carter’s 
shop had failed, for Calrd had not yet returned 
from his visit to Scotland Yard. There 1 s 
little if any fun In hunting alone, so Bannis¬ 
ter looked elsewhere lor a companion for the 
chase. By now It was a little after 11 o’clock 
in the morning, and therefore no longer Im¬ 
possibly early to call on a lady. And this 
Bannister proceeded to do. 

Patricia Maraden lived with a girl friend In 
a small flat Just off Macklenburgh Square. 
She was nineteen, dark, and rather attrac¬ 
tive, and two ream before had run away from 
home to Join the chorus of a musical comedy 
Alt hough the musical comedy In question had 
run successfully for a year, a chorus girl's 
life had proved neither to romantic nor so 
amusing as it had appeared hypothetically 
Mias Marsden, who had been disowned In the 
good old-fashioned way by her rather tire¬ 
some county family, found life In London on 
three pounds a week to be very much “one 
dom'd thing after another." She was fortun¬ 
ate In making friends first with a common 
but extremely kind-hearted nlatlnum blonde 
m her dressing-room, who called herself Topsy 
Levine, which was certainly not her real 
name: and in the second place with Ouy Ban¬ 
nister. whom she met at a Bloomsbury party, 
and whom she appreciated extremely for the 
wav in which he looked after her and took her 
home on the first occasion In her young life 
when she had had rather more to drink than 
was good for her. She was a merry little 

person, full of spirits, and always maa keen to 
Indulge in a new experience. To Bannister 
she was a never-falllngly delightful audience, 
and he thought that this adventure In Soho 
might appeal to her. In a way. of course, he 
would rather have had Calrd. but he waa not 
going to spend all day chasing him. And 
Calrd had been a little cavalier with regard 
to Bannister's pretensions as a detective. 


Miss Marsden and Miaa Levine received Ouy 

Bannister’s visit with enthusiasm. A lover 
of the conventions might have thought that 
rather less enthusiasm and a more elaborate 
toilette would have been to the point. But the 
young ladles had only been up about half 
an hour, and as. until four days ago, they 
had been accustomed at eight performance* 
a week to appear for the benefit of tired 
business men in the very minimum of cloth¬ 
ing, they could hardly be blamed for having | 
their breakfast In wrappers and continuing | 
so to do after admitting Ouy Bannister to 
their flat. 

The latter propounded his plan, and asked 
Patricia If she would come with him. 

•Come? I should Jolly well think I would I 
But don’t be mean, Ouy. Let’s take Topsy, 

too.” 

”If you don’t." said that young lady ele¬ 
gantly. ’’you're Just a mean skunk.” . i 

Bannister took off his spectacles and rubbed 
them absent-mindedly on a not very clean 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“I don't know about two of you." he said. 
"I'll guarantee to look after one all right, 
but there’s Just a chance It might turn 
risky.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Come off it!" cried Topsy, springing up 
from the table and waltxing round the room j 
rather to Ouy's embarrassment. “My middle 
name's ‘Risky.* isn't It. Pat? Risky and Frisky 
and a little drop of whisky—I'm the girl for 
you!" And she collapsed Into an armchair 
screaming with laughter. 

"Well, after that It doesn’t seem to me that 
I*ve any alternative.” said Bannister. “Now, 
listen. We'll meet for dinner at Beltrano's 
at 7 o’clock-" 

“Oh, girls, the Fairy Prince will now ap¬ 
pear!” said Miss Levine. 

“Shut up, Topay,” said Pat. “Oo on. 

Ouy." 

“There you shall dine, with luck, at my ex¬ 
pense—though Topsy doesn't deserve to—and 
from theie we’re only about five minutes’ walk 
from the corner of Qentlle-street." 

"What do you want us to wear?" asked 
Pat. “Something quiet. I suppose. Which 
means I’ll have to lend Topsy a disguise.” 

“Beast!” said Topsy. 

“I suppose so," said Ouy “No. by Jove! 
Nothing of the aortl I forgot. Our obser¬ 
vation point Is that cafe bar 1 was telling 
you about. I gather that quietness and res- 
j>ec Lability are the last qualifications of Its 
clientele. You may follow your natural In¬ 
clinations, darlings, as ladles of the chorus, 
and put all the make-up you've got left over 
from the run of 'Viennese Hussar' on your 
sweet little faces.” 

“Oet ourselves up like a couple of tarts, in 
fact?" 

“Topsy, I’m ashamed of you." said Patricia. 
“We know quite well what Ouy means, and 
we’ll all be dressed snd ready on time. Qood- 
bye. Ouy. We ought to be getting dressed." 

“We ought." said Miss Levine. “That tele¬ 
phone call from Charlie Cochran not having 


come through, we will now proceed to our 
usual round of the agents. GckxI morning. 
Mr. Bannister." After which, with an ele¬ 
gantly executed back-kick. Topsy Levine dis¬ 
appeared Into the bedroom. 

“Do you think she’ll behave herself?" said 
Ouy. 

Patricia smiled. 

"Shell behave herself If we can manage 
to persuade her that she’s not In a melo¬ 
drama at the Lyceum. Anyway, you can 
count on me to gag her if necessary. So long. 
Ouy." 

"So long, Pat." 

And Ouy Bannister took his leave to lunch 
at a pub on a han roll and a pint of stout, 
brooding the while on the possibilities that 
the evening might bring forth. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

NIGHT IN SOHO. 

A little after eight o’clock that evening. 
Bannister and his two companions turned into 
Oentile-street, entered the cafe bar, and sat 
down at a table which, there being no actual 
door to the bar, had Its two outside legs 
practically on the pavement. Ouy had In¬ 
tended to make a preliminary reconnaissance 
to the direction of No. 17 to make sure that 
Higgins was at home, but as soon as he sat 
down, he saw that there was a light In the 
top window of 17. And a little later, as he i 
ordered the drinks, the silhouette of a tall, 
thin man passed clearly across the lighted 
window. 

So far. the cafe was anything but full. 
In the farthest comer, a mechanical piano 
ground out a succession of out-of-date tunes. 
Three negroes and a couple of pathetically 
elderly women lounged against the bar, 
while at an adjacent table a man who looked 
like a cross between a publican, a bookmaker, 
and a pugilist, was drinking beer and talking 
racing to the proprietor, Mr. Butter, and the 
thin little man against whom Bannister had 
bumped in the greengrocer’s shop that morn¬ 
ing. Mr. Butter lived up to his name In his 
appearance. His corpulence was terrific, his 
eyes mere slits In his vast and pendulous 
cheeks; his noae a smaller fat blob upon the 
large fat blob which was his face. But though 
his business was small and the cafe empty, 
there was little about Bannister and the two! 
girls to draw attention or suspicion. Bannister 


himself was never particular about his clothes 
His collars and cuffs tended to indeterminate 
grubbiness, his trousers to bagginess At th" > 
knees. To-night, in Addition, he wore a 
! shapeless black hat with the brim turned 
i down, snd smoked shag in a short clay pipe. 
"Which I call overdoing the necessary atmos¬ 
phere," Pat Maraden had said when he first 
lighted it. 

Pat and Topsy wore respectively bright red 
and bright green Jumpers, and tiny, three- 
cornered woollen caps to match, cocked very 


much over one eye and revealing considerable 
expanses of dark brown and platinum blonde 
hair. Shoes rather down at heel and stock¬ 
ing of so artificial a silk that they positively 
glittered, combined with rather more than the 
usual application of lipstick and make-up, 
completed their ensemble; an ensemble de¬ 
fined by Bannister, straining desperately^after 
epigram, as being "too true to be good." 

Outside, tnc sveet was rapialy darkening. 
A wmd was rising, and black clouds coming 
up from the south-west were shredded across 
the full moon. Tom pages of old newspaper* 
fluttered raspingly along the pavement. Dust 
rose and scattered in little whorls. A barrel 
| organ was trundled along to compete unsuc- 
' ceasfully with the mechanical piano, and after 
a little was trundled away again. A taxi drew 
up outside, and its driver came In for a cup 
of coffee and the exchange of a couple of 
stories with Mr. Butter. Ouy Bannister bought 
another packet of cigarette* more lager beer for 
himself, and a second round of gin and ginger 
beer for his accomplices. And still the light 
burned in the window at the top of the dark 
and gloomy hot.se numbered 17. and the sil¬ 
houette of Higgins passed and repassed inter¬ 
mittently. as though he already prowled like 
one of the greater cata in captivity behind 
bars. 

The cafe began to fill up. The mechanical 
piano was hard put to it to prevail against 
shouting and raucous laughter. The smoke 
of cheap cigarettes eddied in clouds up to the 
ceiling Occasionally « glass was smashed, 
or a woman screamed—each noise invariably 
followed by a howl of laughter. Mr. Butter 
retired behind the bar. to give a hand to the 
overdriven barman, and cursed the latter for 
having to do so. One of the negroes struck 
I another across the mouth, and was promptly 




pitcher! into the street. 

*Tm not sure that I'm not getting a bit 
scared." Pat Marsden whispered across the 
table. 

"All I know is." said Topsy. "that If I drink 
any more of this fizzy stuff. I shall go up like 
a balloon! All right, Guy. don't look so 

worried." 

"I am a bit worried all the same," Bannister 
confessed. "I thought he would have gone out 
by now. and we'd have followed him, Sssh!" 

A little man with a grubby cap, a check bow 
tie. and buttoned boots, had stopped beside 
Ouy’s chair. 

"Mi , I sit here?" he sail In a gentle, rather 
refined tone ' Beg pardon If I Intrude, but I 
suffer with my throat, and It’s so smoky In¬ 
side by the bar. I d be grateful If 1 might 
, drink my coflee here." 

“By all means." said Guy. "We’ll probably 
be shifting now at any moment." 

The stranger grinned placatipgly, sat down 
. and sipped at his coffee. 

\ "Haven’t had the pleasure of seeing you 
. here before, have I?" he Inquired after a little. 
I "Oh. I beg your pardon." and he took off his 
cap and put it carefully under his chair, 
t "Don’t mention It." said Topsy cheerfully. 
. "All friends here to-night." 

"Thanks. I'm sure. Do you Uve about here? 
I've been in Gentile-street.—No. 13—for seven 
years.” 

"Picturesque neighbourhood." said Guy. 

“Picturesque's the word," said the little man. 
"And Interesting, I can tell you. You can 
take my word for It. you see a bit of life In 
Gentile-street. Things happen you wouldn't 
believe." 

"Really?" said Guy absent-mindedly, doing 
hLs best to listen to the stranger and simul¬ 
taneously to concentrate with all his sense* 
on that lighted window across the street. 

"Oh. yes," the stranger rattled on happily. 
"Surprising, the people who live In this part 
I of the world. Would you believe that you’d And 
a member of the staff of the B.B.C. living in 
! this street?" 

I "You don’t say!” said Topsy admiringly, lean¬ 
ing forward with her chin on her hands and 
her elbows on the table, looking. It must be 
admitted, exceedingly pretty In a rather over¬ 
powering way. 


The stranger blinked. 

“Corkran’s my name, miss— Alf Corkran. 
Very fond of music. that’s what I am. and 
n st< ariy listener twire a week. Not that dance 
band stuif. but the wireless military band, 
that’s my line. Something classical. So when 
I found out that this chap—Higgins, his name 
is—work.; at Broadcasting House, I palled up 
with him. Very interesting, their work must 
be.” 

Bannister transferred his concentration from 
the window to the man. 

“Yes.” he said tensely. “Oo on.” 

“Well, we used to go about together a bit.’* 
said Mr. Corkran. “Have drinks in the even¬ 
ing. Not so much here—Higgins had a pre¬ 
judice against negroes, but there's quite a 
nice little pub down at the end of the street— 
the Blue Unicorn " 

“I know it.” said Bannister. He didn’t; but 
he wanted to encourage Mr. Corkran. 

“Naturally, I was particularly interested 
when that murder happened the other day at 
the B B C .” Mr. Corkran continued. 

“Gull!" said Topsy. and Pat Marsden kicked 
her ankle viciously under the table. 

(To be continued.) 
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"I hoped I might get what they called a bit 
of Inside Information from this chap Higgins. 
But he's beer, very queer Just lately. I found 
him In the Blur Unicorn last night, carrying a 
parcel he was, and to tell you the truth, he 
wasn't strictly sober. Well, I picked the parcel 
up casually, and it weighed more than you’d 
believe But hr snatrhed It away from me as 
If I’d been trying to steal It—wouldn't have 
a drink or anything. 1 was so struck. 1 went 
In to-dav and inquired for him ” 

The devil you did'" thought Bannister. 

* And believe it or not. Mrs. Carter told 
me that he hadn't been out to-day All the 
makings of a drama there, don’t you think, 
mister?" He finished hts colTee. and sat staring 
at Bannister with shining eves 

*‘I wonder what he had In that parcel?" said 
Pa t 

"Yes. bv George, so do I!" said Ouy. 

"Sorrv I can t tell you. miss He snatched it 
away Uk» quick I think I’ll try and ktok him 
' up agAtn to-morrow. It’s good of you to have 
kit me sit with vou like this So long all." 
He replaced his cap took it off ceremoniously 
to the two girls, and walked out into OenLlle- 
fitrert carrying It In his hand. 

"What do vou think that means. Ouy?" 

*’Mv dear. I don't know, except that It seems 
to me the plot thicker s. Hullo!" 

"What is it. Guy?" 

"Can't you see'’" said Bannister. "The light’s 
out! Gei rondv to move quick. I’ll Just pay 
the bill I want to get somewhere where it 
Isn’t m> light, so that we ran watch the door¬ 
way for him and see where he goes as soon as 
lie comes out." 

*’I get vou." said Topsv. "Overture, begin¬ 
ners. please! We ll be there." And she dropped 








her half-finished cigarette into her tumbler. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER. 

When entirely frank with himself. or In an 
unusually bad temper. Central-Inspector Spears 
Hdmittod to a disapproval of Major Caven¬ 
dish. the Assistant Commissioner, that almost 
amounted to dislike. Spears was one of a Rood 
many members of the Police Force who felt it, 
as a personal grievance that since the war 
so many military officers had been called in to I 
fill the highest posts at Scotland Yard, and 
he had all the policeman's natural suspicion 
of the regular soldier. It was not. he said to 
himself, that he objected to discipline; but 
officers like Major Cavendish—who had be¬ 
hind him a record of twenty years' service in 
English and Indian cavalry regiments—seemed 
to put discipline first and results, in compari¬ 
son. nowhere. 

So he was not in a particularly good humour 
as he walked along the corridor to the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner's r<jom. He wished he had 
not asked for the interview, although he knew 
that his main object tn asking for it had been 
to forestall being sent for 

He knocked and walked in 

Mator Cavendish was making notes on the 
margin of a typed report, and continued to 
read to the bottom of his page before he looked 
up He had the handsome, narrow Norman 
head, to be seen so often on parade grounds, 
polo fields, and out hunting, a stubborn, coura¬ 
geous head not overburdened with imagination 
Hard grey eyes: a cropped military moustache, 
grPaled fatr hair, and a formidable chin com¬ 
pleted the picture. 

Spears moved a pace nearer to the Assistant | 
Commissioner’s desk, and coughed Major 
Cavendish folded the report deliberately, put it 
into » drawer, and locked it up. 

•'Yes. I heard you come in, Spears." he said, j 
"I wish you’d remember that if you've got an 
appointment, or if I’ve sent for you. I don't 
want you to knock. This is an office." 

"I beg your pardon, sir." said Spears stiffly. 

"That's all right Stt down. Smoke if you 
want to. As a matter of fact. I’m glad you 
came tn. Spears. I had intended to have a 
talk with you this morning, anyway. As per¬ 
haps vou know the Cornmissloner's abroad As 
you probably don't know, I have to see the 


Home Secretary this afternoon about this 
Broadcasting House 1 case I want to know from 
you exactly how we .*dand I know you haven't 
had very long, but lsn t It time w’e had an 
arrest'’" 

-Tlu* Press seem to think so. sir ” 

“The Press can go on thinking," snapped 
Major Cavendish "The point is that I'm be¬ 
ginning to think so. After all. there can’t be 
any lack of material evidence I presume you’ve 
had tune to question everyone Involved? Are 
you really at sea. or have you made up your 
own mind and can't prove it?" The Assistant 
Commissioner dropped his martinet's manner 
and became almost pleasantly confidential 
"You see. Spears, this Isn’t an ordinary case 
You know what broadcasting ts. It gets the 
public in their homes. There are nearly five 
million people who feel as If anything that 
happens inside Broadcasting House has hap¬ 
pened bv their own fireside*. Not that this 
murdpr's harmed broadcasting. Licences have 
Jumped up about ten thousand In the la^t 
two days But the public do want this parti¬ 
cular murder solved If you don't solve It 
quickly, you're liable to get an amount of 
amateur help you never dreamed of. I sup¬ 
pose you're not forgetting that every listener 
who heard the Infernal play heard the murder 
committed? That means a lew thousand 
amateur detectives on the trail. I shouldn't be 
pleased if one of them solved it by a ttukc 
and left us standing." 

“Nor should 1. sir." 

"Very well. Let's have your difficulties. Is 
it no suspect?" 

"Just the reverse, sir There’s a perfectly 
good case to be made out against four people, 
with a possible fifth There’s nothing to be 
proved against any of thpm, so far ** 

‘’Suppose." said Major Cavendish, "you give 
me each of these cases In brief." He pressed 
a button on his desk and a stenographer 
appeared from the adjoining room. ’ I’ll have 
your five cases taken down and tabulated, arid 
then I’ll have something cut and dried for the 
Home Secretary this afternoon. Go ahead ” 
It was typical that he did not speak directly to 
the stenographer, and that she. without further 
instructions, pulled up a chair, sat down, and 
opened her notebook, looking up expectantly 
at Spears. 

"I r ll do my best, sir.” 

“Hang your best! I want accuracy. Go 
ahead" 


' First of all. then.” said Bpears, "there’s 
this studio attendant, Higgins/* 

The stenographer began to scribble. Major 
Cavendish took an already filled pipe from a 
small bronze Indian ashtrav beside him. lit 
It. and leaned back in his chair, gazing up at 
the ceiling. 

"The case against Higgins,” continued 
Spears, “is that. In the first place, there's 
reliable evidence that he quarrelled with the 
deceased during the rehearsals of the play 
during the performance of which the latter 
was killed He Is an ex-soldler. He has 
suffer*^ both from gas and shell-shock during 
the war. appears to be thoroughly neurotic, 
down at heel, and In financial straits. His 
domestic background is miserable He Is 
separated from his wife, to whom he pays a 
substantial separation allowance He lives in 
a single room on the top floor of a house In 
Gentile-street ” 

“Poor devil!” muttered the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner 

“He admits to having attempted to begin 
an affair with one of the girls employed In 
the canteen at Broadcasting House The 
attempt was apparently not reciprocated by 
the young woman. There’s corroborative evi¬ 
dence of this. He undoubtedly had oppor¬ 
tunity to commit the crime He was on duty 
on the floor of the studio in which the murder 
was committed. We are fortunate in being 
able to tell exactly when the murder was 
committed—at any rate, within a minute or 
two. After taking the evidence of the various 
people most nearly concerned. I put it at 
between eight and ten minutes past ten. At 
that time Higgins was absent from his post. 
He admits a.s much. His story is that he 
made a date with his canteen girl to meet 
him In one of the offices, which are outside 
th** studio tower, that he kept that appoint¬ 
ment. but the girl did not. I have questioned 
the girl; she denies that any such appoint¬ 
ment was made I think It Is only fair to add 
sir. that though I did my best not to scare 
her. she seemed frightened out of her life, and 
In my view may quite well be lying in making j 
such a denial. .Since my questioning. Higgins 
has not returned to Broadcasting House, and 
has sent no message to explain why.” 

“You’ve got him under observation?” 

Spears looked pained 

“Yes. sir of course He can’t get away, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

.. . . a a . & a _•_ a__ 


"All right. Let's get on to number two" 
"Number two Is Julian Caird. the dramatic 
director, who was producing the play " 

Major Cavendish raised his eyebrows 
"Do vou seriously suspect Caird. Spears?" 
"Speaking personally, no. sir. But he's 
bound to be on any list Of course, there's no 
motive that I’ve been able to discover as yet. 
and he denies hBvtng known Parsons at all. 
except as an actor." 

"Some people." said Major Cavendish, with 
a suspicion of a twinkle, "might consider that 
any actor was any producer’s fair game. But 
perhaps murder Is Rolng a little far, however 
bad an actor the fellow may be!" 

(To be continued.) 
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‘Just before the murder wm committed, 
went on 8pear*. Utkins no notice of hi* 
super lor* Interruption. “Calrd left the drama¬ 
tic control panel rtom. and. according lo his 
own story, must have pawed studio TC during 
the verv moment at which the crime was being 
committed; not on his way down to studio 
6A. sir. but on his way back. There * evidence 
that he went to 6A ail right, and the reason 
he gave for coming down is confirmed, though 
it still seems to me that he would have done 
as well to have stayed where he was rather 
than go rushing about the place. But Desmond 
Hancock, the man left In the drama tic. control 
panel room, can t give the exact time of Cairo s 
return. Very naturally, he says he was busy 
on his Job and didnt notice exactly when 
Calrd came back. Undoubtedly it was ph>*l- 
cally possible for Caird to have done the kil¬ 
ling. At the same time Ills background is un¬ 
exceptionable. his record at the B B.C. good, 
his financial position stable He seems to have 
been In rather a Jumpv sute that ni«ht. but 
presumably the fact that he was in charge 
of a complicated production explains jnsi 
“All right,” said the Assistant Commissioner. 
“Next.” 

“Rodney Fleming.” said Spears. 

Major Cavendish whistled. __. 

“One of our bright young hopeful authors? 
You are asking for trouble. Spears What about 
him? PTom your tone of voice. I gather vou 
don't like Mr. Fleming. Was lie funny at your 

expense?” . .. - 

“He did his best to be. sir. As a matter ol 

fact, therr'a a pretty strong case against n m. 
First of all. he wrote the play ” 

"Was It as bad as that. Spears? I m sorry. 
I must cure myself of pulling your leg. Carry 




on 

"Secondly, he suggested Parsons a* one of 
the cast. Admittedly, there’s a ^Ki reason 
for his having done so. but it. shows that ne 
had some knowledge of him before. In the 
third place, unlike the average author, he too* 
the trouble to go to Broadcasting House on 
the night of the transmission. And again l 
must admit he had a pretty good reason for 
doing so. It was not unnatural that he should 
want to see the wheels go round.” 

Major Cavendish nodded ...... ^ 

"About evens so far.” he murmured. Where 
was he at eight minutes past ten’’” 

"Well, that’s the point, sir. The listening- 
room in 6A. where he says he whs. Is exactly 
forty seconds distance from the door Into »L>. 
I’ve timed it. If he wasn’t doing the Job. he 
was nearer to it than anybody else, except 
Calrd. who may have been actually in the pas¬ 
sage outside the door " 

"Why was he In that room?" 

“He says—and Calrd conArms it—that he 
had asked to be put somewhere where he 
could see the scenes in his play being acted 
In CA. and that listening-room was the only 

g lace that could fulAl that condition. Secondly, 
e had asked to be put somewhere where 
he could get a private telephone call he was 
expecting. That was possible In the listenlng- 
room. but would have been most Inconvenient 
if he had been up with Calrd In the dramatic 


control panel room." 

•Hum." said Major Cavendish 

"Exactly, sir. It all looks a bit peculiar. It 
looks even more peculiar when I tell you that 
that telephone call came through at almost 
precisely the same moment as Calrd left the 
D C. panel rocm. So I went into it pretty 
carefully, and there’s no doubt about it. it 
came through. This Is checked by the girl 
on the B B C exchange. It came from Leeds, 
as Fleming said it did. and It lasted for six 
minutes. We have Calrd's evidence that Flem¬ 
ing was still talking when he came up from 
his visit to BA. and we’ve the further evidence 
of the telephone girl, for during those six 
minutes she llstened-ln two or three times for 
an Instant to see whether the call was still 
in, and !n each case it was. Naturally, though 
i rather unfortunately for us. she didn’t listen 
to the conveisatlon. I haven't had time to 
check up the Leeds end of the call yet. but 
I’ve had Fleming's explanation and it rings 
pretty true on the face of it. I’ll deal with the 
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pretty true on me *»cc oi iv. 

Leeds end. of course." 

"If the Leeds end's nil right. that lets him 
out." said Major Cavendish frowning. "Unless, 
of course, he and Calrd are accomplices " 

"I confess I hadn't thought of that." said 
Spears. 

"Weil, think of it now. Though I don’t 
believe it for a second. What about Mr. 
Fleming's background?" 

"Right as a trivet, sir. He made quite a 
lot of money recently, and is generally re¬ 
garded as one of the coming young men. as 
you said yourself. There's no apparent motive, 
that I can see." 

"Hum." said Major Cavendish again, and 
I knocked out his pipe. "1 think I can guess 
Inumber four for you, as you've got both 
author and producer on the list. I suppose 
you really came to ask me whether I would 
back you up If you took the responsibility of 
arresting Mr. Leopold Drvden?" 

"Well, air. I was going to ask you that,** 
Spears confessed. 

"It’ll make the deuce of a scandal." sighed 
the Assistant Commissioner. "What have 
you got on him?" 

"Quite a good deal. I'm afraid, sir. To begin 
with, he was quite unlike his usual self that 
night—there’s any amount of evidence to that. 
He’d quarrelled with his wife at dinner. He 
has refused to give me any explanation of his 
conduct or movements at all, but she gave me 
a lying explanation of that quarrel. He was 
supposed to be in studio 6A during the time 
m'hen the crime was committed, and just about 
eight minutes after ten, he got leave from the 
studio manager to go out for a breath of fresh 
air, saying he felt ill. He went up to the 7th 
floor, quite unnecessarily, to go outside the 
studio tower for his fresh air. and was met by 
Julian Caird inside the studio tower on the 
7th floor when Caird was on his way hack 
from 6A. looking, according to the latter, per¬ 
fectly ghastly. To-dav I came into possession 
of a pair of his peculiarly distinctive gloves, 
which had been hidden In a cupboard tn the 
triangular listening-room Just outside 7C. And 
Anally, amongst Parsons* papers were found 
three letters from Dryden's wife, which made 
It perfectly clear that Parsons had been black¬ 
mailing her by threatening to reveal to her 
husband some incident in her past. Mrs. 
Dryden broke down at betng confronted with 
one of these letters, which was as good as 
admitting that it was over the arrival of one 



of them that the quarrel at dinner before the 

K erformance between herself and her husband 
ad occurred. Oh. yes. sir—and one more 
thing. When we searched the studio we found 
a piece of the outside sheet of Parsons' script 
of the play had been torn away. I happened 
to notice a little green label which says that 
these scripts are the property of the B.B.C. 
and are not to be mutilated in any way. I 
asked Mr. Calrd If they were often torn or 
defaced, and he said that thev were frequently 
marked at rehearsal, but seldom torn.” Spears 
dropped his voice Impressively, and went on. 
”1 found that torn piece of paper, sir. screwed 
up like a spill, with one end charred, and 
shoved Into one of those funnel ash trays. 
That ash tray was on a slab In the triangular 
listening-room outside 7C. The murderer had 
screwed the paper up. put a match to it and 
lammed It into the ash tray, where, unfor¬ 
tunately for him. It went out.” 

"But what did he want It for?” asked Major 
Cavendish impatiently. 

"I don't exactly know. sir. but these words 
were left on the part of the paper that wasn’t 
burned, 'Your darling Isabel.' They were In 
Parsons's handwriting. And Isabel is the name 
of Dryden's wife." 

"Then you think-” 

"I think I am justified In deducing from 
that. sir. that Parsons had written some sort 
of message referring to Dryden's wife to Drydcn 
on the outside of his script, and that Dryden 
tore It off to avoid having attention drawn 
to him." 

"Confound It. I must confess I’d rather It was 
any one of the others," said the Assistant 
Commissioner. "But I don’t see how’ a coroner 
can help himself in face of this little set of 
bouquets. The Inquest's to-morrow. Isn’t It?" 
"Yes. air." 

'Then I’m afraid you’d better take a pair of 
large-aised handcuffs, Spears." 

"Small ones, air," corrected Spears, smiling 
delightedly at the opportunity of catching his 
superior officer out. "Dryden's got singularly 
small hands, of which he's very proud." 

"I don’t think their slue matters at all." 
said the Assistant Commissioner chillingly. 
"But look here. Spears, didn’t you say you 
had a fifth candidate?" 

"He's only a ’poasible,' sir. Mr. Stewart 
Evans. But I’ve very little against him. except 
that he's generally disliked, not very success¬ 
ful. happened to be in the building that night 
for what seemed *■> me a thoroughly lnade- 





quite reason, and has been indulging m pri¬ 
vate detective work on his own. Apparently 
trying to pin the crime on to Leopold Dryden. 
It was he who brought me the gloves." 

"If he found the gloves, vou ought to have 
been able to. 8pears. I hone you've told ofT 
whichever of your men let you down over 
that? Evans ... It doesn't seem much 
to go on. certainly.” 

"He obviously hatea Dryden. and 1 should 
say he has a weakness for Dryden s wife.” 
aald Spears. "But that’s no reason why he 
should murder Parsons—he’d never even 
spoken to him. That’s the lot, sir." 

Major Cavendish sat up 

(To be continued > 
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“Very ▼ell. Spears. Thank you.” He turned ' 
to the stenr*grapher. "Type that, please. 1 
shall want It before lunch. I'll speak to you 
again to-morrow morning before the Inquest. 
Spears It seems to me we're between the 
devil and the deep sea. We can either give 
the Press the time of their Uvea by confess¬ 
ing that we’re baffled, or give them the finest 
story of the year by arresting Leopold Dryden. 
However. I expect the Inquest will force our 
hands. You don’t seem to have done badly 
so far. Spears, but don't let up on It. Qood 
luck!" He picked up an umbrella and a 
bowler hat from a chair In the corner and 
went out. 

Spears and the stenographer looked sympa¬ 
thetically at each other. "It's a wav they have 
In the army." hummed Spears ruefully. 

“ 'Brutal and licentious soldiery.* I don't 
think." said the stenographer, who knew her 
Kipling "You might as well work for a block 
of wood!" 

"You might, I might, we all might." said 
Spears. "What's the odds?" 

He left the room In his turn, and achieved a 
certain amount of satisfaction by slamming 
the door behind him 

CHAPTER XXI 
A SHOT IN THE DARK 

Higgins emerged from the shadowy door¬ 
step of No. 17 Just as his three watchers 
came level with it on the oppoaite pavement. 
He stood for a moment under a lamp-post, 
giving Bannister ample opportunity to ob¬ 
serve that he was unshaven, more white- 
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faced than ever, and unsteady on hla feet— 
the latter probably from drink. Bare-headed 
and with neither collar nor tie. he reminded 
Ouy ol the Illustrations of prisoners on their 
way to the guillotine. 

Higgins looked up and down the street, 
cleared his throat, and spat into the gutter, 
and then marched off eastwards along the 
pavement. He took no notice of the tall, 
spectacled young man with a black hat and 
clay pipe, who followed about 15 yards behind 
him. a girl hanging on to each of his arms 
and the whole party uplifting their voices in 
auch unmelodlous song as to draw a dis¬ 
tinctly unfavourable glance from the police¬ 
man on point duty at the comer opposite The 
Blue Unicom. Higgins vanished into the 
saloon bar. and there followed the deplorable 
spectacle of a B B C. official arm-in-arm with 
two young women whose appearance left little 
doubt as to their occupation, entering the 
private bar of the most disreputable of Boho 
public-houses and drinking tepid beer 
therein with every appearance of satisfaction, 
to the accompaniment of much laughter and 
ribald conversation. What might not have 
been observed was the way in which Topsy 
Levine’s bright little eyes kept Higgins under 
steady observation through the gap which I 
showed conveniently between the glass and 
wooden panels of the partition which sepa¬ 
rated the private from the saloon bar. She 
slopped a good proportion of her second half¬ 
pint on to Ouy Bannister's trousers, and 
under cover of leaning over to mop it up 
with her handkerchief, whispered that Hig¬ 
gins had already drunk two double whiskies 
neat and had ordered a third. 

"It isn't going to help us much if he passes 
out." whispered Ouy uneasily. 

The genteel Mr. Alf Cockran sidled into the 
bar, expreased the greatest pleasure at meet¬ 
ing them again, and insisted on standing a: 


round. 

’Pleasant surprise." he observed, "though 
I won’t sav that I didn't come in half-expect¬ 
ing to And old Higgins here. I'm sorry for 


that chap.** 

Pat Marsden. unused to detection, nearly 


gave the game away. 

"If you want him." she began, "he’s-’’ 

"Goodness." said Guv loudly, dropped his 


lighted cigarette on to the back of his other I 
hand, and knocked Mr. Cockran’a drink on to 
the floor. When the confusion had died down 



and the mens had been more or leas put to, 
rights, Topsy leaped In to cover Pat's em-1 
barr eased contrition. The latter was bright 
scarlet and on the verge of tears. 

"Mv friend was going to Rav that she thinks 
Mr. Higgins must be out" said Topsv quickly. 
“We were having a drink In the cafe after 
you'd gone, snd she noticed the light in his 
window go out.” 

“Ah.” said Mr. Cork ran with a wink. **I 
aee your frlend'a a smart girl. Keeps her 
eyes open " And he would have poked Pat¬ 
ricia In the ribs If Bannister had not inter¬ 
vened with the Inevitable "And now Mr. Cork- 
ran, what's yours?" 

“A pink gin." said that worthy. "I picked 
up the habit through knowing a lot of chaps 
in the Navy, and I can't get over it." When 
the drink was brought, he swallowed It at 
a gulp. "Well. I must be toddling. Oood 
night, all. Olad to have met you again. 
See you here again one mgnt soon, i nope.” 

"Thank heavens he’s gone!" said Bannister 
heartily, 

"That's all very well." said Topsy. who had 
turned back to the partition. "But so's Hig¬ 
gins. We'd better beat it quick." 

They beat it so quickly as to arouse un¬ 
worthy suspicions In the mind of the barman 
that they were trying to leave without pay¬ 
ing But Guy. In the best manner of fiction, 
hurled a ten-shilling note on to the counter 
and bade him keep the change. The barman 
stared after them as the swing doors closed. 

"Not bilkers—simply fools," he observed 
to no one in particular, scratching his head 
and automatically mopping the counter. 

Out In Gen tile-street. It was now very dark. 
The moon was entirely obscured by thick black 
clouds, promising rain. The wind had drop¬ 
ped. Hardly any of the windows showed 
lights, and the garish brilliance of the cafe- 
bar stood out like an oasis of noise and light 
In the silence and darkness of the narrow 
street. 

Higgins had got a good start of his pur¬ 
suers by making his retreat under cover of 
Mr. Corkran’s tiresome geniality. He was 
a good fifty yards away when Bannister and 
the girls emerged from the private bar of 
The Blue Unicom, and his paces, though un¬ 
even, were fast. They watched him stagger 
rather than walk across the little patches of 
light from the lamp-posts, and moved steadily 
In pursuit. 



Suddenly Guy pulled up. 

“Steady you two," he said. “It's ten bob 
to a tanner he** going back to No. 17, no we 
needn’t ruah thing*. Look here, Topsy. are 
my eyes playing trick*, or 1* that someone 
following him? ,r 

All three stood staring through the murk. 

“There’s someone there, all right." said Pat, 
screwing up her eye*. 

“You’re right, darling.’’ said Topsy. "But 
It’s probably only Guy’s little friend. Corkran. 
or a stranger." 

“I don’t think so." said Ouy "Why Is he 
keeping right up to the railing* like that? 
He’s not tight—he’s walking too steadily for 
that. and. unleas I’m very much mistaken, he * 
not walking on his heels at all. You may be 
right. Topsy, In thinking it’s Corkran. but I 
wonder what the devil he’s after Higgins for. 
If It Is." I 

| "Let’s go on," said Pat. tugging at hi* 
sleeve. 

They went on accordingly, once more adopt¬ 
ing the role* of three bright young people of 
the lower classes "out on the bend." But the 
cha s was not to last much longer. With ft 
final lurch Hlggln* disappeared Into No 17. 
His Immediate follower, whether Corkran or 
not, moved over to the other side of the street 
and apparently gave the He to their suspicion* 
by walking on steadily until he was out of 
sight Bannister, Topsy, and Pat stopped in 
Mr. J. Carter’s doorway and looked at each 
other. 

"What now?" asked Pat. 

And as if in slightly sinister answer to that 
question, the door, which had slammed behind 
Hlggln*. slowly opened. 

Automatically they drew back, but no ore 
and nothing came out. except a strong smell 
of vegetables no longer fresh. It was clear 
that the door had been on the latch, which 
had not properly clicked home. 

'Well, I think." said Ouy, "that you two 
girls cut off home and I go up and interview 
Mr. Higgins." 

Topay made a most inelegant grimace at 
him. 

"If it mightn’t give the show away, I’d 
laugh," she observed. "What do you take u* 
for? The Olrls of 8t. Chad’s, or a couple of 
aunts from the Children’s Hour? You go 
first, and we’ll follow to pick up the pieces." 

"Yes. that’s aU very well," said Bannister. 




••but If he’s drunk, there may be a rough- 
house.” 

"Rough nothing!” said Topsy. "He'll be 
glad of a nice girl's hand to soothe his fevered 
brow." 

"Bar rotting. Ouy. we aren't going home." 
said Pat ' How could we? We've helped I 
you do the dirty work, and now we want to' 
see U fun.” 

For a moment Bannister hesitated. He 

n hls spectacles higher up his nose with 
umb, put hU pipe In his pocket, and 
shoved the door of No 17 wide open, reveal¬ 
ing a dingy hall, with scrofulous matting, a 
dilapidated hat-stand, and a flight of narrow 
stairs at the far end. faintly Illumined by a 
night-light. 

"All light,” he said. "Have It your own 
way. But don't follow me too close, and If 
there's a row I'd be grateful If you didn't 
Imitate the pictures. Don't stand about 
watching in picturesque attitudes, or try to 
get Into It yourselves. Nip out and call In 
a policeman!” 

“OX. chief!” said Topsy Levine. "Let's 
get going!” 

(To be continued.) 
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80 with Bannister leading. Topsy at his elbow, 
and Pat. Marden bringing up the rear, they 
tiptoed up three flights of bare uncarpeted 
stairs After the Aral landing, there was 
no light of any kind, apart from patches of 
grey indetertninateness which marked a couple 
of stairway windows and seemed only to In¬ 
tensify the general blackness. The stair* 
creaked abominably, the reek of stale green¬ 
grocery wa* almost overpowering, and from 
behind closed doors on tne first and second 
floors, sounded the stertorous breathing of the 
Carter family. 

At last they reached the top of the third 
flight, and found themselves faced by a short 
passage and a closed door, under which shone 
a thin ray of golden light. Bannlater looked 
round, the girls were standing close behind 
Mm. holding each other’s hands, and breathing 
rather quU'Kly. What should he do next? 
Burst in. or knock? And, whichever he did. 
what was he going to ask Higgins? Men¬ 
tally. he abused himself for a precipitate ass. 
because he had not thought out properly the 
ultimate implications of his shadowing and 
his pursuit of the studio attendant. But 
something had obviously got to be done. 
If he waa not to cut an altogether ridiculous 
figure in tire eye* of the two girls, and In 
particular In the eyes of Patricia Mars- 
den . . . 

What actually happened was that his mind 
was made up for him by an outside circum¬ 
stance. That circumstance wa* the distinct 
sound of feet on the lower flights of stMr* 
Pat tugged at his coat. 

'Listen!*' she said urgently. 

“I know.” said Ouv It's no use our trying 
to get out of the way. There isn't cover 
for a rnt anywhere on the staircase or land¬ 
ings. Besides, this may be friend Corkran 





alu*r Higgins. in winch case 1 want to be 
there. Come on. We're going In." 
the odda!" 

He marched boldly forward, and the girls 
followed. Noy that they were no longer on 
tiptoe, their high heel* made an Incredible 
clatter on the bare boards of the staircase and 
passage. Bannister raised his hand to knock 
at thr door, and ns he did so. the light that 
showed from under it vanished, and almost 
simultaneously came the crash of a revolver 
shot hred at close range. 

rat and Topsy screamed. 

Bannister Hung the door open, and from 
behind them came the sound of footsteps 
pounding up the staircase . . . 

•Come in.” said Quy, In a strangled voice. 
"But don't look.'* 

The girls obeyed, and stood together against 
the wall )ust Inside the door, their laces white 
under their make-up. The room seemed full 
of *moke and the acrid smell of gunpowder. 
It contained nothing but a camp bed, a small 
wooden table and chair, a dilapidated wash- 
stand. and a chest of drawers. So much was 
visible in the pallid ghostly light of the moon, 
which had chosen that moment to break out 
between the lowering clouds, and to reveal 
also the body of a man wearing only a shirt 
nnd trousers, which had pitched head foremost 
Into the empty grate. 

It was Hlgalns. 

He was hideously shot through the side of 
thp head, and lay In a pool of blood with a 
heavy revolver gleaming dully beside him. 

"Keep looking out of that window, you two," 
said Bannister. "We've got to see who's com¬ 
ing upstairs." And with a shaking hand he 
lit the two candles on the mantelpiece, which 
Higgins must have blown out a moment before 
the shot was fired which killed him. 

As the candles flared up, sending the 
shadows dancing eerily about the room, the 
font steps, now clearly recognisable as being 
those of two people, came along the passage 
and stopped. 

"Come In," shouted Bannister, "for heaven’s 
sake! Who are you?” 

And th*»n he cursed himself for a fool; 
for the two men who entered were Alf Oorkran 

and the thin-faced fovv little man against 
whom he had humped In the shop below that 
same morning. 

Mr C< rkran pave one practised glance 








round the room. 

"Thought as much. Ring.” he said. "Couldn't 
be helped, though. Don't see how we could 
hove stopped Mm. do you 0 ” 

llio foxv little m;in shook his head 
"l think you might have kept off our 
•manor.* Mr Rannlster. This Is no place for 
ladle*,” he added, 

•Who the devil are you? demanded Ouv. 
"We were watching Higgins.” eald Mr. 
Corkran. "We’re detectives from Scotland 
Yard detailed for work at the moment under 
Central-Inspector Snear* Go and telephone 
him Ring, will you? I’ll look after thing* 
here Well. It looks like the end of the 


case. 


• t 


towards the 
white stood 


He 
before[ 


’Sorry, you two,” said Bannister. "Afraid 
I’ve given vou rather a dreary evening for 
nothing. Cut along! HI meet you down¬ 
stairs I suppose I owe you an apology, too, 

Corkran?" ... . . .. . 

"Thought we'd forgotten Higgins, and that 

vou’d do that part of the Job for us?” Inquired 
Detective-Sergeant. Corkran pleasantly. 

•’More or less.” muttered Ouy. ”1 say.^whats 
that?” And he took a step 
mantelpiece, where something 
between the candle*. 

But Corkran w’ns too quick for him 
twitched the piece of paper away l 

Bannister could get his fingers on It, and 

slipped It into his pocket. 

"Hi keep this for Inspector Spears. If you 
don’t mind. sir. Bound to be a confession 
though. I expect the ladles will be writing for 
vou downstairs, Mr. Bannister. They 11 be 

needing on escort in Oentile-strect at this time 

of night.” , . , ...... 

For a moment Bannister glared at the de¬ 
tective angrily. Then, realising that he had 
no rase, he took the hint and descended the 

staircase slowly and gloomllv. . . 

"Cheer up." said Topsy. when he reached the 
bottom. ”How could you tell that litt e beast, 
Corkran was a policeman? He looks like a 
commercial traveller—the sort that travels in 
spon^ebngs! Come back to the flat- and lia»* 
a drink." 

"Thanks. I will.** said Ouy. 

And it must be admitted that he found con¬ 
siderable consolation In the way in which 
Patricia Mnrsdcn, who had been badly shaken 
by the climax of the night s events, anuggled 
affectionately against him In the taxi all the 
way back to Mecklenburgh-square. 











CHAPTER XXII. 

LUNCH FOR TWO. 

Julian Cftlrd had little appetite for hi* 
breakfast the next morning. The first thing 
he saw when he opened his ’‘Dally Express 
was the death of Higgins, reported under 
splash headlines. There were no details; the 
brief paragraph merely stated that the un¬ 
fortunate studio attendant had been fbund 
shot through the head In his room In Oentlle- 
street But to Calrd. as to Bannister, it 
the end of the e.»e. Presumably the 
Inquest on Parsons would be followed by an 
Inquest on Higgins. The verdict on the letter 
would be “Suicide while of unsound mind, 
and the ordinary Touttne of life in general and 
of broadcasting In particular would be speedily 

re-established. _ . 

This was the view he expressed to Rodney 
Fleming as they went together to give evi¬ 
dence at the Inquest on Sidney Parsons. The 

latter proved sceptical. _ 

“Too* 7 easv. Julian," h* sold. "Too easy alto¬ 
gether Of course. If the police want a solu¬ 
tion at any price, this gives them a conveni¬ 
ent wav out. But I don’t believe that poor 
devil did It. any more than Leo did. Neither 
Is a sensible solution psychologically, as your 
friend Stewart Evans would put ft. He’s a 
tiresome man. but he’s right about one thing— 
If you’re looking for a murderer one of the 
first things to be considered Is whether your 
suspects are the sort of people who would 
In any circumstances commit murder. Higgins 
was lust the type to shoot himself—I presume 
he did shoot himself?—but I’ll swear that he 
never strangled Sidnev Persona.’’ 

"Then who did. Rodney?** 

Fleming shrugged his shoulder*. 

”1 don’t know, and so long as they don* 
pitch definitely on Leu, I don’t particularly 
care. I'm not going to pretend much sorrow 
for Parsons; but lx they hang Leo. or even 
arrest him. he won’t put on my new plftf. 
And that’s a very serious matter. 

“You’re incorrtsible. Rodney! 

At which point they were interrupted by 
Ouy Bannister, his hair more than usually 
untidy, his eyes gleaming with excitement be¬ 
hind his spectacles. He poured out the story 
of his previous nlaht’s adventure, omitting 
nothing except the irrelevant feature that he 
had remained at the flat in Mecklenburgh- 
square until nearly 4 o’clock In the morning. 

■_ _. a — — —-a — a# T Awlvva 





stiffening the shaken morale of Topey Urtae 
and Patricia M&rsden. Especially of Patricia 
M iir*'den 

••Well, wh»t do you think at th»t?" he 
concluded. 

-I think/* said Rodney Fleming, “that you're 
exceedingly fortunate, young man. not to find 
yourself under arrest. After all. suppose you 
murdered Parsons, that Higgins saw you. and 
that you shot him last nlghtto stop him firing 
you away? What about that?** 

For a moment Bannister looked startled. 
Then he grinned. 

“Nothing doing. Luckily, I couldn't hare 
murdered Parsons even If I'd wanted to. 
was in the effects studio all through the day. 
and there's the evidence of four of my effects 
boys to prove It Besides, to be quite honest 
I was making an ass of myself last night The 
police were watching him a darned sight mete 
efficiently than X waa. They only slipped up 

(To be eonttnuedj 
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Bannister looked round cautiously before re¬ 
plying. 

"Well, I don't know." he wild. 

"What?" rapped out Caird. 

"All right, Julian. Don’t bite my head of? 
It'a ten to one he did kill himself. He left 

some sort of message behind him on the man¬ 
telpiece. only the police got it before I could 
look at It. I expect it'a a confession. But 
there’s just one point which struck me as a 
bit queer. There were two windows to that 
room of Higgins'. Zt struck me as odd that 
one should be shut and curtained, and the 
other uncurtained and open." 

"Really open?" 

"As open as it could be." 

"Did you point that out to the police?" said 
Fleming. 

"No," admitted Bannister. "It didn’t strike 
me as significant at the time. I was pretty 
upset, you know—especially with a couple of 
girls on my hands." 

"That’ll teach you not to try combining busi¬ 
ness with pleasure next time," said Fleming. 
"Did you look to see whether there was any¬ 
thing outside that window except a sheer drop 
to the street?" 

"I’m afraid 1 didn't" 

"Then you'd better take the first opportunity 
to go back and find out that extremely im¬ 
portant point Well, here we are. Julian. Are 
you going to sit the whole thing through?" 

"Not if X can get away," said Caird. "My 
office work's going all to pieces. Suppose we 





meet for lunch?" He was not going to admit 
even to Fleming that his main reason for 
wanting to get away from the inquest at the 
first possible moment was to avoid having to 
Wfktch Isabel Drvden's tortured face while her 
husband was being questioned. 

"Right" said Fleming. "Lunch it shall be. 
Let's make It The Bay Tree, at half-past one, 
shall we?" 

The Bay Tree, that celebrated restaurant so 
dear to the members of the theatrical pro¬ 
fession, is situated in a small street off Lei¬ 
cester-square. Once the stage had ceased to 
be the preserve of rogues and vagabonds, and 
acting became an occupation eminently suit¬ 
able for ladles and gentlemen, the demand 
naturally arose for a restaurant In which actors 
and actresses could obtain first-class food at 
rather less than first-class prices, and enjoy 
the amenities of what was practically a mixed 
luncheon club without having to pay a sub¬ 
scription or risk the perils of election. Not 
that actors and actresses were The Bay Tree’s 
only clients; far from It. About fiO per cent, 
of the regular clientele was composed of those 
members of the public who. not unreasonably, 
preferred to see a doeen theatrical stars for 
the price of quite a good lunch, rather than 
watch two or three for the price of stalls at a 
play which might or might not be good. 

The Bay Tree at lunch time was. In short, 
a microcosm of theatrical London. Optimistic 
managers invited prospective backers, would- 
be playwrights Invited pessimistic managers. 
The doorway was almost continuously Impeded 
by the entrance of one promising young act¬ 
ress after another, who would pause Just inside 
and look deliberately along the line of tables, 
presumably for her host, but actually to "re¬ 
gister" her appearance with every manager 
who might be present, and any members 
of the public who might recognise her. 
Thespian gossip was retailed loudly from \able 
to table with little nr no regard for the com¬ 
fort of the uninitiated at intervening tables. 
Various well-dressed and ladylike young gen¬ 
tlemen fluttered from one juu'ty to another, 
waving their hands a great deal, and kissing 
the finger-tips of elderly actresses with self- 
conscious gallantry. But it was not necessary 
to lunch at The Ray Tree elaborately or In a 
noisy party. Manfred, its proprietor, appeared 
Just as gratified to see you if you lunched 
alone on nothing more exciting than a chop 
and a glass of lager beer. So. while the stars 
twinkled, the gossip shrilled, the young ladies 



postured, and the young gentleman gyrated. It I 
was possible to observe a well-known dramatic! 
critic, the editor of a theatrical paper, and 
the London representative of a big American 
film company, sitting In splendid Isolation, and 
seemingly quite detached from the hubbub all 
round them. 

Julian Calrd arrived punctually and secured 
a table In the corner farthest away from the 
door. He had not been kept long at the 
Inquest, and his evidence had consisted solely 
of a repetition of what he had already told 
Spears at Scotland Yard. He sat down, 
ordered a cocktail, and wished heartily that he 
had had the sense tw think of some other 
restaurant. For Tha Bay Tree was full of 
his acquaintances, and each one of them 
wanted to ask him about the Inquest in gene¬ 
ral and Leopold Drydcn In particular. One 
after another they drifted up. giving one 
excuse more unlikely than the last, talked 
casually of this and that, and nt last pro¬ 
ceeded shamelessly to satisfy their morbid 
curiaalty. Never a particularly genial per¬ 
son, Calnd had become positively offensive to 
two or three of his questioners by the time 
Fleming put In an appearance. 

“Don't scowl so. Julian," said the latter. 
"Qo you mean to say that you haven’t ordered 
me a cocktail?" 

“Why on earth didn’t we go somewhere 
else?” said CaircL 

”1 must oome here regularly now.’’ said 
Fleming airily. ‘‘The penalties of approach¬ 
ing fame. If I don’t, no one will remember 
that I’m a playwright at all. Besides, It s 
about time I began to think about easting 
'Bolt from the Blue.' and this place Is far 
better than any agency. There you are!” 
And he pointed across the room. “There's 
Sheila Courtenay—I didn't even know she was 
back from America. She'd be Ideal for Pris¬ 
cilla." 

“Oh, curse your play, Rodney I Whs? hap¬ 
pened at the Inquest after I left? Did you 
stay to the end?” 

“I would have; but I thought you’d be 
ramping for your lunch. You’re so greedy. 
Julian. What have you ordered? Fried 
sole and lamb cutleta? Not very original, 
but Twill serve. If it wouldn’t look so infer¬ 
nally ostentatious. Td stand us a bottle of 
champagne. I need it.” 

“But what happened, Rodney?’’ 



“Oh. nothing much. It was all desperately 
formal. Myself. 1 don't believe the police 
have put down half their card*. But you 
know. Julian. Leo's behaving like a lunatic. 
I'm beginning to believe that either he's fright¬ 
ened about something else, or that he really 
did It. He pretended that he'd been too 
aeedjr that evening to remember anything 
accurately about it at all; and when he was 
asked why he went up to the 7th floor for 
fresh air Instead of going outside the studio 
tower on the 6th floor, he 8Ald. *1 suppose 
I thought sub-consclously It would be fresher 
higher up ’ Well. 1 ask youT 


How did Isabel stand it?" asked Calrd. 
Fleming started. 

“Isabel? I hardly noticed* I didn’t like 

to look at her too much. I didn't want to 
embarrass her. But she eat through it. and 
as far as I could see. never turned a hair. 
Leopold was doing all his stuff— Jaw thrust 
out upper lip etlifened. one eyebrow lifted— 
all his tricks. But I don't think he impressed 
the Coroner a bit."* 

"And what about Higgins, Rodney? What 
did Spears ssy about that?" 


’Practically nothing. And, frankly. I do 
not understand that. Julian. IT Higgins left a 
contention, eurely Spears would have said so. 
and the thing would have been cleared up on 

•pot.” 

Calrd attacked his cutlets, which had just 
arrived. 

"Well, I shall go down to Sootland Yard 
after lunch." he said, between mouthfuls, "and 
ask Spears about this Higgins business. It's 
absurd leaving us on tenterhooks like this. 
Look here let's talk of something else, shall 
we? Everyone within thirty feet le straining 
his ears to hear what we’re saving about the 
beastly business." 

“You can’t blame the poor brutes," said 
Fleming. “The stage Is hard up for dirt at 
the moment. Hullo, what's that?" 

A slim yo u n g man In a startling green suit, 
exaggeratedly waisted* with fawn-coloured hair 
brushed straight back from his forehead, a 
carved emerald ring on one little finger, and 
suede shoes, appeared In the doorway of the 
restaurant, brandishing a newspaper ^ He 
moved down the line of tables, and behind him 
as he walked the hubbub of voices rose in a 
crescendo of amused excitement. 

"What Is the thing. Rodney?’’ 

"Tlmothv Brabaron." said Rodnev Fleming. 
"He writes the gossip column for the *Mercury. 













Try and be polite—he'll come and speak to 

gMk* M 

•*Yt gods!" muttered Julian. **I think you’d 
batter order that champagne, after all" 

"All right." said Fleming. "Well. TimothvT" 
The young exoulslte held out his paper with 
a malicious grin which exposed rabbitt teeth. 

"I m sorry about tout play. Rodney." he 
drawled. "But I suppose this’ll put the lid on 
!t. I suppose Drvden’s got an option? What 
happens to an option if the owner’s hanged ?" 

"Not very amusing. Timothy," said Rodney 
Fleming. 

"Not? Well It amuses me to think of Leo 
Dryden In gaol How hell hate the absence el 
m odern conveniences!" 

Oalrd snatehsd at tJhs paper. , 

"Heavens!" he said. *Tbey’e done It! 
Arrested as he was leaving after the inquest, 
but the Coroner’* verdict was murder bv some 
or persona unknown.’ The police were 
irthing tack. Rodney.” 

_ I v e managed to interest you. after 

calrd," said 
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“Delighted," murmured BnbMon. *‘0h res. 
of course. You were ensured In this business, 
too. How strange and amusing to broadcast 
pis vs? It must be an enthralling occupation 
Well. I expect you're glad the mystery's cleared 
up. It wouldn’t have looked well for the B.B.C. 
If one of their staff had turned out to have 
done It.** 

“Oh. dry up. Timothy r said Fleming. **I 
don't see quite why you want to walk round 
The Bay Tree brandishing this rag. anyway. 
People will know soon enough.” 

“My dear Rodney/' Brabaaon’s tone was 
pained. 'I’d never seen the place look so flat 
and dull as when I came In. I had to do 
something, or Manfred might expect me to 
pay my account. And In any case, surely 
you’d have expected me to offer my sympathy 
on the misfortune to your play?” 

“If vou haven't any sympathy for Leopold 
Dryden, Mr. Brabaxon." said Calrd angrily. 
“I think you might spare a thought for his 
wife.” 

Brabazon raised his eyebrows. 

“Little Isabel? I'm devoted to her. Why. 
she'll be Inundated with messages of sym¬ 
pathy all the afternoon, after this. I can 
assure you. Mr Calrd. she won't lack conso¬ 
lation. She has many admirers, I know." 

Calrd half rose from the table, clenching 
his fists. Brabazon stepped back. 

“Dear me. Rodney, what Impetuous friends 
you have! If I’ve offended In any way, I 
apologise most earnestly.” He turned away. 
“Of course.” he said over his shoulder. “So 
stupid of me. I seem to remember hearing 
that Mr. Calrd was one of those admirers.” 



And he sauntered away, trailing an odour of | 
expensive scent. 

Caird glared after him, wishing not for the 
first time that he lived in a less civilised 
age 

Rodney Fleming put a hand on his sleeve. 

•'Here's the champagne," he said. "Pull 
yourself together. Julian. Murder was rather 
out of place In Broadcasting House, but lt*s a 
sheer impossibility in The Bay Tree." 

"Murder." growled Caird, still looking after 
Timothy Brabason. "would be hopelessly In¬ 
adequate. Have you ever looked up the 
details of drawing and quartering. Rodney? 
If not. you might. And then Imagine the 
process applied to Mr. Brabaaon. Why Is 
that son of creature allowed to live?” 

Rodney Fleming sipped at his cham¬ 
pagne. 

"Modem society,” he observed, "lives by 
Its scavengers. You’ll see. Ill bet you a 
fiver I get a paragraph to myself in the 
•Mercury* on Sunday.” 

Caird got up. 

"I'm sorry. Rodney.” he said "but I cant 
stand any more of this monkey-house. It 
makes me feel sick. I'm going to try and find 
Spears. Damn it. we can’t leave things like 
this We both know that however bad ap¬ 
pearances may be. Leo never did it. We've 
go*, to find out who did. Coming?" 

"I think not. YouH do better alone— 
you're so much more becomingly serious. I 
shall continue to contemplate the mutability 
of human affairs, and incidentally I will pay 
for the lunch.” 

But Julian Caird had not bothered to wait 
for the end of the sentence. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

"THE NOTE AND THE BLOTHNO-PAPER." 

But Caird did not go to Scotland Yard after 
all. Just as he was passing the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery, he remembered that he was 
due for his weekly meeting with the Director 
of Programmes at half-past two and that, as 
far as he was concerned, amateur detection 
bad to come second to his broadcasting duties. 
Accordingly he took a taxi and drove back to 
Broadcasting House. 

He had hardly entered his office when his 
telephone bell rang twice sharply. 

"Is that you. Caird?" inquired the voice of 
General Farquharson. "Would you mind 
coming down to my office immediately?" 

"Of course, sir, but I have a meeting with 
the Director of Programmes In ten minutes." 

"Then put it off. Caird—put It off," said the 
Controller testily, and rang off. 

When Caird reached the Controller’s office 
on the third floor, he found a curious little 
group assembled. The Oeneral was standing 
looking out of his window. Angering his 
moustache uneasily. At his desk sat Spears, 
with, facing him, Guy Bannister, very flushed, 
and a rather attractive plump fair girl in a 
canteen overall, who was sobbing noisily into 
her handkerchief. 

Caird paused awkwardly In the doorway. 

"Come In. Caird. come in. Take a chair," 
said the Oeneral. "Inspector Spears wanted 
you to be present. I only hope this means 
that this dreadful business Is nearly done with, 
and we can get back to our normal work. In¬ 
cidentally. I should like both you and Ban¬ 
nister to understand clearly that I don’t con¬ 
sider It your business to try and do the work 
of the police for them. You’ve got plenty to 
do here, and your duty is to the listening 
public. I should be glad If you wouldn’t forget 
It." 

Caird and Bannister looked at each other 
uneasily. 

"All right. Inspector." the Oeneral went on. 
“If you want me, I shall be next door in the 
Director-General's room." 

He went out, and everybody except Spears 
drew a long breath of relief. 

Spears leaned forward across the desk, and 
spoke to the canteen girl. 

"Your name’s Effle Lurgan?" he asked, 
gently enough. 

"Yes. sir. 



“How old are you?” 

“Twenty and two months, air.” 

"And you’ve been at Broadcasting House— 
how long?" 

"Five months, sir.” 

“Now. don't cry,” went on Spears persuas¬ 
ively "You can take my word there’s no¬ 
thing to cry about. No one’s going to be hard 
on you. All I want you to do is Just to an¬ 
swer a few questions truthfully and care- 


Effle Lurgan sniffed dismally. 

“I’m sorry.” she whispered, "but It’s all so 
dreadful. You see. he was fond of me. sir, 
and I was fond of him, In a way. Although, 
of course, nothing could come of it, him being 
married, though I know It was true that he 
wasn’t living with his wife, and that she 
treated him something terrible.” 

“Just a minute." said Spears. "You’ve 
got in your hand a farewell message that 
Higgins left for you last night. Would you 
mind reading ft to me?” 

The answer was a fresh burst of sobs. 

"I couldn’t—really I couldn’t. You read 
It. sir, please.” And the girl dropped a 
crumpled piece of dirty paper on the desk in 
front of the detective. It was an ordinary 
piece of lined copy-book paper, folded across, 
with "Miss Effle Lurgan. Broadcasting House," 
written In pencil in block capitals on the 
outside. 

Spears unfolded it and read: 

“Effie.—This is Just a line to wish you good¬ 
bye, and to say as I am sorry for all the 
trouble and pain I have caused you. loving 
you all the time as I do. 1 can’t stick it no 
longer. They keep following me about, and 
the noises won't stop In my head. Mabel 
keeps writing for money, but she’s had all my 
savings, and I can't send her no more. I’m 
not afraid of going out. but I don’t want 
people to think as how I might have killed 
that Mr. Parsons. You know, we had ar¬ 
ranged to meet that night. Effle, ao please 
tell the police so. and let me go out with a 
clear name. I can’t think of more to say, 
so will now draw to a close. 

—Joe.” 


To Calrd this message from the dead, ao 
inadequately phrased, seemed Indescribably 
pathetic. Effle Lurgan went so white that 
he was afraid she would faint, and he got 
up hurriedly out of his chair and pushed It 
towards her. 


"Now, I don’t want to trouble you more 
than I need, Effle," Spears went on. "But 
just tell me: ‘Mabel* Is his wife. Is she?" 

‘‘Yes, sir. But I don’t know where she 
lives. 1 don’t know anything about her. 
except that she treated him badly." 

Spears nodded. 

“Now this appeal of his to you. Is It Jus¬ 
tified? You remember that when 1 Inter¬ 
viewed you before, you denied that there h*d 
been any arrangement between the two of 
you to meet that night?" 

"I know. But you got me so scared I hardly 
knew what I was saying. Oh. I know you 
didn’t mean It. but a girl like me Isn’t used 
to the police.” 

"But you'll tell me the truth now?" in¬ 
sisted Spcsrs. 

“Oh yes. sir. Joe sent me down a note 
during the afternoon asking me to meet him 
In an office on the 7th floor. We’d met there 
before, you see. sir. He wanted to talk 
thinks over, though I hadn't any more to say 
to him. as Id told him already. 1 was 
afraid of losing my job. sir. if It came out 
that I’d arranged to meet him again. It 
Isn’t easy to get Jobs now. and I have my 
little sister to look after.” 

“I see," said 8pears "You’ve behaved very 
sensibly on the whole. Effle. and 1 hope that 
If you ever have to answer questions by the 
police again, you'll remember to tell the 
truth the first time and not be afraid." 

Effle Lurgan looked up wide-eyed, and 
nodded. 

“Perhaps you’d like to have this back." said 
Spears, holding out Higgins’ note. 

“Oh. no: thank you! said the girl, recoiling. 
"I want to forget all about it, please. Can I 

go now?" 

"Very well.” said Spears. 

(To be continued.) I 
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Fur'iMu opened the door, and with a quick. 
f»h id r:n t : glance over her shoulder. Effle Lur- 
gun bolted out of the room. 

J h-rc was a Uttle silence, finally broken by 
Csird 

• poor 1 title beast." he said. “They're not 
£ rva to make htt suiter tor this, are they?" 

•No. no." jait’ Sjuais. "I've fixed all that , 
Ii warn ' t urpnsing that she lost her nerve 
Wcii, Mi Bunnister. 1 thought you'd like to 
b* m at the death, as It were, after all your 
ef t t.- I oiiftht U) tx* angry with you. but 1 
don't nil. k theres any real harm done, so 1 
won t bnthtr. Well, we aren't much luither 
e’e wt ‘ He tun his hands In his pockets, 
and leant u bark in his chair "Higgins is lei 
cut which means one suspect less, but that's 
I 1 w« get Lilt ol that The note's genuine 
em h and I’m sure that girl's telling the 
truth new.** 

"But are you sure Higgins shot himself?" 

laid Bannister. 

• Why not? Have you got another idea?" 

"Oh. I know you're beginning to think ir r 

an interfering young ass." said Bannister 
"But 1 cun t help noticing things Did your 
Ccrkran or King spot the fact that one ol the 
Windows in Hire ins's garret was open last 
night, while the other was closed?" 

"It s a pleasure to have you to work with, | 
Mi Bannister, in some ways. You ask all thej 
rikht questions. Ring did notice it. but he also j 
noticed that there's nothing outside it above 
or b> low that a cat could stand on. let alone j 
a potential murderer And there’s another 
thing It'd be drawing the long bow of 
coincidence a bit too far for someone to 
hn\ turned up on Higgins's window-sill and 
shot him through the head lust as he flnishro 
writing a note like this." And he tapped the P 
bit ol paper with his forefinger "No. that j 
do 'ft happen in real hie. Mr. Bannister 



Higgins shut himself h. 11 right. Ring and 
Corkran only made one mistake, and it was 
rather a bad one. They didn’t follow Hig¬ 
gins sufficiently closely when he bought the 
revolver If they had. they could have pulled 
him in for possession of a firearm without a 
licence and we would have saved hie life. 

“Do you honestly think it was worth sav- 
inu?" Interrupted Caird. "You can t do much 
for a chap when he’s got into that state. He 3 
Just one more war victim—the sort who gets 
neithrr recognition nor sympathy. I 
what I want to ask you—why have you gaoled 
Leopold Dry den? But 1 don’t suppose you 11 

"1 don’t mind.” said Spears, whimsically. 
**so long as you and Mr. Banister will pro- 
mis* to keep it to vourselvea. I have three 
reasons. The first is that somebody practi- 
callv had to be arrested; the second, that 
there’s a great deal of unpleasant evidence 
against Mr. Drvden; and the third Is that I 
hope that now he's arrested, hell realise 
that he’s got to open his mouth and answer 
questions. And if he won’t, perhaps his wile 
will. There's a wall of silence covering 
those two. Caird. and it’s got to be broken 
down somehow. If this doesn’t break it down. 
I shah begin to believe that my instinct is 


u r rong." . . L .. tU .. 

"Then, privately, you don t believe that 

Leo is guilty?" .. . 

"I do not. But my beliefs got nothing 

to do with it either way If you’re a friend 
of Mrs. Dryden’s. Caird. as 1 believe you are. 
I f rt commend you to advise her to use all 
hi r influence on her husband to get him to 
talk, and when he talks, to tell the truth. I 
don’t want to scare her, but you can tell 
h -r from me that I’ve known men .tanged on 
a d*r;ud richt less evidence than there is 
ncMm*. I.^opold Dryden at tills minute." 

"I'll do what I can," said Caird. ‘In fact. 
I v. n • t > dine with her to-night, but of course 
now that Leo’s in gaol. I was going to put 
mv .'If oil. Perhaps in the circumstances Id 
better go. Rodney Fleming was coming, too. 
and he's known her longer than I have. Ill 
ere it I can get him to put in a word l 

11 vru succeed, you’ll be helping both 
me and the Dryden?.." said Spears. Well. 
I think that’s all for the moment." 

It;; r.uv Bannister, who had been wander¬ 
er rr^If-sly up and down. looking at the 
uninspiring backs of the Controller’s collec- 



tier i f bcurd volume? of the "Radio Times,' 
suddeiilj turned round. 

• 1 snv,” he said. 

Shears laughed outright. 

•• N’or another idea, surely, Mr. Bannister. 

•*T don't care if you do pull my leg.” Guy 
tv, on. ‘ But I want you to listen to me a 
py.nutc. It may seem a rotten thing to say 
nb lit a chap who’s a colleague of one's own. 
b jt have you thought at all about Stewart 
Fv:v " 

rs nr.d Cnird exchanged glances. 

-just a bit." said the former. 

• No. but seriously. After all, what was he 
doivt? in Broadcasting House the night of the 
n urdcr 9 He could surely have done his 
v, »i u on *As You Like It’ In his own flat. 

/ r.d wiial v.-as he doing with those gloves ol 
Dryd*n‘s which he gave to you? I know 
wl.u ho t< id you. but suppose what he was 
rdoing was getting the gloves In order 
tn d'stroy them—to destroy them because he 
had used them himself? Why's he trying so 
hard to pin the thing onto Dryden? Besides. 
Julian, you know his head’s stuffed full of 
criminology, and—as we’re being frank— 
e\ervone here loathes the sight of him!" 

-Steady. Guy. All this is perfectly true, 
but none of it’s proof, and It’s proof we’ve 
«?ot to be specially careful about, when, as 
you say. we don't like Evans." 

-Like!" snorted Guy. "Disagreeable 
brute’." 

"But anyway," Calrd went on. "I know that 
the inspector’s got his eye on Evans, even if 
It isn't quite the Jaundiced eye that you and 
I wou’d like him to have." 

-Well, most of my ideas seem to be pretty 
el Tie before I can get them out." said Ban- 
rioter. groping frantically in an inner pocket. 
“But I've got here something that you don’t 
know about, and can't know about 1 sup¬ 
pose I ought to have shown it to you before, 
nut there's been so much doing, what with 
Higvins and all the rest of It. I tucked it 
in my pocket-book and forgot it until we 1 
started talking about Evans In here. Look 
here, inspector," and he put down on the 
desk and unfolded a large piece of white blot¬ 
ting-paper that had obviously seen consider¬ 
able use. 

•’Well?" asked the detective. "I suppose 
this means we've got to go and And a mirror 
I see your General’s a Spartan—he hasn’t 



got one In his office." 

'•Mirror?" repeated Bannister. 

"To read the letter that was blotted on this 
piece of blotting-paper." Spears went on. 
^Where did it come from, by the way?" 

"Mirror—bosh!" said Bannister rudely. "I’m 
not coins in for that fool penny-dreadful 
stuff! This comes from the blotting-pad 
in Stewart Evans's office." 

"But what the devil," Inquired Calrd. not 
unnaturally, "are you doing with it?" 

"Because,” said Guy desperately, "I had my 
ideas about Evans from the first moment I 
heard oi the murder, and knew he was In 
Broadcasting House the same night. I went 
up to his office Just on chance to see 
whether I could put my hand on anything 
Naturally I looked at his blotting-pad—now 
look In that comer. Inspector!" 

Inside a pencilled square, and written in m 
nr. almost microscopic handwriting, Calrd 
and Spears read: "S. Parsons. 93 Lupus- 
street. Pimlico." And below the address: 
"Mean, cruel, under-sized, hard to handle." 

"What about that?" Bannister concluded j 
excitedly. ' Doesn't that point to some con¬ 
nection between Evans and Parsons? Doesn't 
It?” 

"Perhaps." said 8pears. "Thank you. Mr. 
Bannister It gives me an idea, anyway." 

Julian Calrd stood up. 

"I'm sorry to pour cold water, Guy, but I 

think you’re barking up another wrong tree. 

Why shouldn't Evans make a note on hi* 
bi t tine-paper about Parsons's capabilities as a 
radio actor? I don’t suppose he made It on 
the night of the murder at all. In fact. I'm 
sure hf didn't, as he didn't hear the play Thl* 
L- simnlv n note of his Impression of Parsons'? 
performance from listening to a rehearsal, and 
he put down the address in case he wanted 
that type for a part in one of his own pro¬ 
ductions You'll probab’y find that he trana- 
1erred it verbatim to his flies. I*ve done 
that son of thine myself, hundreds of times, 
about an actor whose work I don't know." 

"Oh!" said Bannister. "Sorry, Inspec¬ 
tor I've sold you another pup." 

"Don't apologise." said 8pears. "As I said, 
you've elven me an idea " 

At that moment the door of the office re¬ 
opened. and the General returned. 

"Are vou nearly through. Inspector?" be 
said. 

‘Very nearly sir. You remember my saking 




you if T could have this piece of blattnerphom 
— 1 think vou called It—tape aealed up and 

kept for me?” 

"Certainly M said the General. ’The House 
Superintendent has got It under lock and 

key “ 

•Could It be arranged for me to hear H 
pl»''ed through again some time during the 
rer.t dav or two’ There'* no burry—quite 
ei everybody's convenience.” 

-I'll arrange it and let vou know the time 
*• Scotland Yard ** said the Controller ”1 
con t wish to armear inquisitive, but Is any real 
pro'- ro^jr b*lng made?" 

‘I think.” said Snears grimly, “were Just 
beginning to get on.** 


(To t*e continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

DIFFICULTIES OF A DETECTIVE. 

In «pite of his optimistic words to the Con¬ 
troller. Spears was a tired and exasperated 
man by the time he reached home for a belated 
supper. Seldom before, he thought, had the 
sitting-room of his little Norwood villa ap¬ 
peared so thoroughly unattractive; never had 
cold ham. coffee, and hla favourite cheese 
seemed so entirely unsatisfying. He waited 
In aulky alienee, chewing an empty pipe, while 
the food was being got ready. He glowered 
while he ate it, and he violated an admirable 
custom of some years standing by topping up 
with a whisky and soda. 

All thla waa sufficiently depressing to a 
devoted wife, especially as she had taken a 
good deal of trouble over the cheese, and had 
for aeveral days aeen nothing of Simon Spear* 
between * o'clock In the morning and 9 o’clock 
at night However, being a sensible woman, 
ahe asked no questions, attended to his bodily 
needs, ignored his sulkiness, and waited for 
him to break his alienee In his own good time 
She had been married to Simon for three years, 
and. unlike the majority of women, knew how 
to profit by her experience. 

At last Spears finished his whisky. As he 
did to. he noticed that his slippers had 
miraculously put In an appearance, and were 
standing by the fender conveniently within 
arm's length. He unlaced his shoes, replaced 
them with the slippers, leaned back In his 
chair, and grinned feebly. 

“Sorry for being such a bear, Madge," he 





said. “But things aren't going too well." 

"Not?" Madge 8pears pulled up another 
chair, and sat down placidly to the knitting 
of an emerald green Jumper—a colour which 
she knew Bpears favoured 

"No." 8pears went on. "I thought things 
were moving when we got the Higgins part of 
the business settled up after lunch, and Dryden 
under lock and key In the morning. But I 
don't think that really we’ve advanced a yard 
There’s a good case against Dryden from the 
point of view of opportunity, and It’s reinforced 
by his refusal to give any account of himself 
Bu It's motive that I'm looking for all the 
time—motive. And I can't find it." 

"But what about those letters from Mr& 
Dryden that were found on Parsons?" Madge 
inquired. "You say they proved Parsons was 
blackmailing her. and you as good ss got her 
to admit that she quarrelled with her husband 
on that very point at dinner before the trans¬ 
mission of the pl*y. Surely that’s a good 
enough motive for anyone?" 

"On the face of it. yes." said Spears. "It 
holds water ui.tll you look Into It. But do you 
mean to say that If Dryden had “Uted Parsons 
for blackmailing his wife, he would have left 
letters proving that blackmailing In Parsons 
pocket-book? Oh. I know murderers always 
make mistakes, but that was the one mistake 
Dryden wouldn't have made. If he d been 
guilty 

"He wouldn't have had much time to avoid 
making mistakes," said Madge, "to Judge froth 
what you've told me. According to you. tne 
w. ole thing was done in about a nnnute 
a half." 

"I know.” Spears agreed. "But therms some¬ 
thing In my bones that tells me that Dryden b i 
not guilty. Unless, of course, he merely meant 
to give Parsons a hiding, and killed him hy 
mistake. But If that was so. why on earth 
choose that place and tlJne' , It Isn’t sen.se. 

"No murder's sense, dear. If It come* to 
that." The knitting needles clicked atcnchh 
for about a minute, and then MacUo look d 
up. "Simon, what makes you so sute tint it 
must have been one cl those three or four 
people who actually did the killing? What 
about the rest of the cast? What about all 




the other people In Broadcasting House tha' 
night—engineers, and so on? You haven't 
forgotten that with the studio attendant absent 
from the door Into the tower which he was 
supposed to be watching, anyone could have 
got along that passage on the seventh floor 
and Into the studio?" 

"Id thought of that," said Spears. "It’s 
prasible but It's only possible If you’re pre¬ 
pared to admit the most, extraordinary length 
of coincidences. In the first place, you ran 
leave the other members of the cost out of it 
There’s any amount of evidence to prove that 
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they were all In th<* various studios wnm* tne? 
should have been during the period In which 
the crime was committed, and there's the same 


unshakeable alibi evidence to cover the stumo 
manager and the effects staff So thevre let 
out. Now let's take your suggestion that it 
might be someone outside altogether—ev*»n 
suppose It’s this man Stewart Evans, whose 
activities want a good deal of explaining 1 
don't think you realise. Madge, the extraordin¬ 
ary delicacy of the machinery and time fac¬ 
tors. How could anvone who wasn't intimately 
concerned with the production of the play know 
<ai where Parsons was: tbi that he was alone; 
<c) the particular moment at which he would 
be playing that particular scene, so that If he 
was murdered during It no one would notice 
anything out of the ordinary until the end of 
the play? All these thing:, mean must careful 
timing and planning I don't believe that an 
outsider, or any member of the Broadcasting 
House staff, could have fluked along that ims- 
sage at the critical mompiit. and If lie had 
he would have been a lunatic to have taken 
such a risk. You don't want me. surely, to 
fall back on our last frpneh. and put thp thing 
down to an Inexplicable burst of homicidal 
mania on the part of someone unknown?" 


"But surely certain engineers would know 
all about a play like that?" 

“Only the ones engaged on Its actual trans¬ 
mission. and as they work in shifts you don't 
even have the same engineers on duty for the 
transmission os you do at rehearsals Besides." 
Spears went on. a little lrntatedlv. "I’ve 
checked up all that side of It. my dear. The 
movements of all the engineers In the main 
control room are accounted for. and It’s so 
close to the dramatic control panel room that 
the engineer on dutv In there had no time to 
do anything but his actual job That’s to 





**y. to go from the DC. room Into the en¬ 
gineers* control room to question them about 
the failure of the return lights, and ceme hark 
again. Hancoek knows when he left the D.C. 
room. His arrival in the engineers* control 
room was logged, and he was back In the D.C. 
room before Parsons had started his soliloquy. 
There’s no tiling on him” 

“It Is difficult, Simon." 

"It's more than difficult! It would have 
been bad enough If It had not been 
for these various ‘accidents* that complicate 
It so tiresomely. If the return light hadn’t 
failed, we could eliminate Julia** Calrd Mark 
you. I don't see how he could have arranged 
f . that ILht to fall without the orchestral 
Ci iductor in 8A being his accomplice. But 
the fact remains that he was away from the 
D.C. room over the critical period, and 
there'* no on to corroborate his story that 
he came straight back after seeing Drvden 
and Fleming on his return from fiA. Then 
there's Fleming. Hia yarn sounded thin 
enough. but It's cast-iron. unless he 
made an accomplice of one of the girls on 
the telephone switchboard; which reminds 
me. Incidentally, that I must send someone 
to Leeds to-morrow to check up the other 
end of that telephone call. And then Dryden 
His story's the thinnest of all In a way—going 
out of the studio for fresh air, and up a 
flight of stairs needlessly, into the bargain 
But that It la ao thin almost convinces me. 
8urely If he was guilty, he woulu have thought 
of a better story than that? C\* did he take 
a chance that he wouldn’t meet anyone on 
the 7th floor at all? It seems an Insanely 
long shot to me.** 

"But what about his gloves?” asked Madge, 
who wanted her husband to go on talking, and 
thereby get his oreaent discontents out of his 
system. 

“Those gloves/’ said Spears, •‘may mean 
anything, or precisely nothing. Dryden give* 
no explanation of them except that two 
rehearsals before the transmission of the play 
he mislaid a pair of gloves. That’s possible 
enough. In fact. Cslrd goes so far as to 
say that he thinks he remembers Dryden say¬ 
ing something to him about It. But then 
Calrd wants to do his best for him. Any¬ 
way. there's been too much fuss about thoae 
gloves altogether They muy not even have 
been used to strangle Parsons at all. Sup- 
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poet the mui derer used his own glove* and 
put Dryden's In that cupboard to draw a 
rad herring?** 

"Didn't you gay they were exceptionally 
an.au floret for • man?" said Madge. 

"You mean they might have been used by • 
woman? That's a notion I hadn't thought 
of. my dear. I*'s Ingenious, but I'm afraid 
It doesn't hold water. All the women In the 
caae are accounted (or.** 

"Including Mis. Drydenr II she was being 
blackmailed, ahe had a real motive." 

"She wasn't out of Macdonald’a sight ah 
through the olay. There's motive there, but 
not opportunity. Madge. That won't wash. 
Besides. I doubt If an? woman would be strong 
enough. The KlUtne was done very oulckly. re¬ 
member, Whoever did It must have had 
powerful hand#, however small they were." 

•You've never eeld any more." Madge began 
again, after a little oause. "about that watch 
ticking that Mr Bannliter drew vour attention 
to when vou beard that steel Uoe recording 
olayed through." 

(Hi he continued.) 
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"That doesn't mean I haven’t thought a lot 
about it I think It's clear enough how it got 
there. 1 was careful to get from Calrd Par¬ 
sons' exact position during his soltloquv. As 
it was being said In a low. subdued tone of 
voice. Parsons was placed within about a foot 
of the microphone What 1 conceive to have 
happened was this—he was caucht from be¬ 
hind bv the murderer who put hi* left hand 
over Parsons’ mouth, and simultaneously took 
him bv the thr-wt with his right. It was dur¬ 
ing the first few seconds, while hi* left hand 
was across Parsons' mouth and his wrist-watch 
on his left wrist was between Parsons' mouth 
and the microphone, that the ticking of the 
watch was hfard Then, no doubt, the left 
hand was shifted down to loin the other at 
Parsons' throat. and. as the murderer slowlv 
choked him to help lower the bodv silently to 
the floor of the studio.” 

“It couldn’t have been Parsons’ watch?” 

"It could not: he wasn’t wearing one. Un¬ 
fortunately. Leopold Drvden. Julian Calrd. 
Rodney Fleming and Stewart Evans all wear 
wrist-watches, and were wearing them that 
night, and In spite of everything Otiv Bannister 
may say. I don't believe vou can tell one wrLst- 
| watch from another bv means ol its tick 
I through the microphone” 

’’Bother.” said Madge ’ I've dropped a stitch. 
Would the murderer know that 0 ” 

"Know what?” 

“That the ticking of different wrist-watches 
would sound lust the same. Suppose you 
staged a lest 0 ” 

"By Jove'” said Spears. ’’There may be 
something In that. In fact, now I remember 
it. Rodnev Fleming suggested something of the 
sort—at least. I think he did. Madge, that's a 
notion. Something might come of It. But It 
wants staging, though " 

•’You’ll see. dear.” said his wife placidly. 
“It 11 work out You've still got. plenty of loose 








ends to follow up. It isn’t as if you were 
against a blank wall " 

“I know. If only they’d give me time, and 
not badger me so much," said Spears bitterly. 
"Cavendish was at me again this afternoon. 
AfteT practically giving me the hint to arrest 
Dryden, he now says he thinks it was preci¬ 
pitate I didn’t understand what he was get¬ 
ting at until I saw the evening papers. It’s 
a perfect curse that Scotland Yard’s so much 
in the news What with the police reforms on 
the one hand, and the news value of Broad¬ 
casting House on the other, work on this case 
Is like doing a Job under about eighty search¬ 
lights. Besides, the amateurs Are beginning 
to take a hand.” 

"What, Mr. Calrd and Mr. Bannister? Are 
they doing much harm?" 

Spears smiled. "I don’t mean them—they’re 
all right. They only reach the conclusions 
I have already achieved about a dny later. 
It amuses them and It doesn’t hurt me. But 
as the Assistant Commissioner said, everyone 
who w*as listening to that play has got 
some theory of how the crime was com¬ 
mitted. Even Cavendish is right sometimes. 
There was a pile of letters like a film star's 
mall at the Yard this morning, and another 
at the BBC. The Editor of the “Radio Times" 
had a third, which he sent to me by special 
messenger." 

"Aren’t any of them helpful, Simon?" 

"My dear Madge, have you ever read re¬ 
presentative letters, as written to public in¬ 
stitutions like the Police or Broadcasting 
House? Several suggested that Parsons 
strangled himself; two that the murderer was 
hidden In the ventilating plant; a third 
.solemnly puts forward the suggestion that he 
had been electrocuted by some dlaboliral 
device of Julian Caird’s from the D. C. 
Panel. And as for the things they say they 

heard-! Apparently there was everything 

In 7C that evening from a buck nigger—an 
old lady who’d lived In Jamaica wrote to say 
that she recognised his typical stertorous 
breathing!—to a woman with false teeth 
which didn’t fit properly. That was the 
theory of a dentist In Hull The only *ntel- 
llgent suggestion came from a retired colonel 
at BAth, who wrote to ask if we had con¬ 
sidered the possibility that the murderer had 
killed Parsons earlier than we thought, and 
had played his scene for him. Imitating his 



voice. Of course, that Is a possibility, and 
If It was a fact, we should have to etart all 
over again, and reconsider all the various 
alibis. If Parsons was killed earlier, it would 
let Calrd out. He would have been In the 
D. C. Hoorn It would wreck Fleming's alibi 
altogether; and It would probably let Dryden 
out, though he was moving from one studio 
to another at dlflerent times during the course 
of the play, unlike the majority of the cast— 
we should have to go into that very carefully, 
to be sure ." 

“Do you think that’s honestly possible. 
Simon?” 

"I don't know. Madge But as I see It. I 
am bound to take the word of the people who 
knew Parsons’ voice, and who heard the scene. 
If it hadn't been for the blattnerphone record. 
It would have been a nice point* with Calrd 
aw-ay from the Panel Room. I should have 
had to rely entirely on Hancock's opinion. 
But writh the blattnerphone, It’s dlflerent 
Calrd. Fleming, MacDonald. Bannister, and 
Hancock all agree that It's Parsons' voice, 
and there's no doubt about It, it Isn't a voice 
that could be easily Imitated by anybody. In 
fact, It's Just the sort of Intelligent amateur 
suggestion that might well send us on an 
altogether false trail. Let's drop the thing. 
Madge. I shall have more than enough of it 
again to-morrow. Let's talk of something 
else Julian Caird and Fleming are dining 
with Mrs Dryden. Perhaps they may get her 
to persuade her husband to talk—if only he’s 
got anything to say." 

"All right, dear." said Madge. "Would 
you like some music?" 

"If by that you mean the wireless," said 
Spears, "If you put on the infernal thing, I'll 
drink more whisky, I warn you " 

"It Isn’t really music." said Madge sooth¬ 
ingly. "It’s nearly midnight so it’ll be a 
dance band from that new restaurant they've 
Just opened." 

"I never want to hear the wireless again." 
said Spears. "Don’t you dare to renew our 
licence next year " 

"Just as you like, dear Well. I expect 
you've got to be up early again in the morn¬ 
ing. Suppose we make a long night of it' 
and go to bed now?" 

"Quite a good idea." said Spears. "Til 
Just put away the whisky." 

He took up the bottle and went out into 
the narrow hall. 


As he did ao the front door bell rani? vig¬ 
orously. He opened It. and found himself 
facing a hatless young man In evening clothes. 
It was Julian Calrd. breathing hard and with 
t queer distorted expression on Ills lace, 

‘•Hullo. Calrd! What's the matter?" 

"May I come in and sit down for a minute. 
Spears’? I thought I'd better come and see 
you at once Someone’s Just tried to put me 
under a train!" 

"Put you under a train" said Spears, shut¬ 
ting the door behind him "Who?" 

"Stewart Evans." said Calrd savagely. 

"Are you serious." said Spears, reopening 
the sitting-room door. "Go in and sit down, 
i I don't think you know my wile. Oh, Madge. 

| this is Mr Calrd." 

Spears was just about, to follow his unex¬ 
pected guest, when suddenly the telephone 
rang sharply. 

"Hullo." said Spears. "Yes’" 

"Are your Inspector Spears?" inquired the 
voire at the other end. 

"I am." said Spears. "Why?" 

"I thought perhaps." said the voice, "It. 
might Interest you to know that an attempt 
has just been made on my life. Perhaps 
you would care to come and talk over the 
details with me to-morrow morning at Broad¬ 
casting House’" 

"Broadcasting House’" stammered Spears. 
"Who are you?" 

"Stewart Evans." said the voice, and rang 
off. leaving Spears staring bewilderedly from 
the Instrument to the open door of his sitting- 
room. through which came the pleasant tones 
of his wife's voice making herself agreeable 
to Julian Calrd. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

DINNER WITH ISABEL. 

Julian Calrd had not been looking forward 
to his dinner that evening with any degree 
either of pleasure nr satisfaction, and In spite 
of the encouragement he had received from 
Spears to keep the engagement, he was still 
In two minds as to whether he would not 
put himself of! at the last moment when he 
met Fleming at the club In Brook-street to 
which they both belonged 

He found Fleming In the empty bllllnrd- 
room, attempting elaborate experimental can- 



non*. and consoling himself for his contlnurl 
failures with a pint of draught r dor It was 
then about six o'clock, and they were due at 
Isabel’s at half-pa 1 1 seven, 

‘Hullo, Julian We’ve just got time for 
a quirk fifty before w* push of! “ 

Calrd grunted, and chose a cue with care 
from the rark of the wall. 

“You ‘brink.’ Rodney." hp said, taking off 
his coat “Look here, do you *hlng we ought 
to go?“ 

Fleming Just failed to achieve a double 
baulk with hu> opening shot. 

“Go? Why not? Delicacy's all very well 
Julian, but It can't be very nmusing for Isabel 
to be sitting there all by herself imagining 
what Leo looks like In durance vile. You 
and I know the sort of way he‘P be gclng on. 
and so does she. He'll be striding up ami 
down giving his celebrated Impersonation of 
the noble martyr. Then at Intervals he’ll 
realise that he's got no audience worth speak- 
ir of. jnd he'll give a dreary exhibition of 
rather Ill-bred bad temper. ff« a bore whm 
tiresome people get Into trouble: lt't so diffi¬ 
cult to sympathise with them properly" 

“But I thought you liked Leo, Rodney?" 

(TO be continued-) 
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*1 you UMnkbaMMiv 
lon^mio t 


I d like Beelzebub. If he'd pot on woe of my 
agTiold Warning "What will you dUnfc? 
wthlag, thanks. Don't you think hones 
that she's bound to foal 
-Unwarrantable tn 

Interrupted ___ 

Julian, la It continual Hatanlng tn 

_which Alla your mind with 

regrettable cliches? Now don't talk 
humbug. Well go down and choar bar up 
mtbwa talj I may even go so far aa to plav 
the piano to both o i you In short, we anal) 
hava a moat successful evening.** He potted 
tha rad smartly, went In off the white, failed 
to do It again, and ra tired to tha mantelpiece 
to flnlah hla cider 

Cahd mlscued. swore, and put tbt cue back 

la the rack. 

"It* no good, Rodney/* he aakL ~I can'i 
play. This Infernal business Is getting pro¬ 
perly on my nerves If it Isn't cleared up 
soon I shall start suspecting you. or believing 
1 did It myself without knowing It." 

H Then have a drink, my dear fellow /* 

-It* all very well for you. Rodney, but » 
lent at your elbow all da? long. 1 can't 
begin to tell you what the office la Ilka — it 
one bursttna with curiosity, and no one say¬ 
ing a word Tn case It's bad form. As a martei 
of fact, the authorities have handled the thing 
with extreme discretion. In spite of all the 
nonsense that's talked on the subject. 1 think 
there’j a good deal to be said for the common- 
sense military point of view In a crisis. But 
you can t help human nature, and. of course 
my own people are the worst of the lot. You 
can Imagine how the effects boys and steno¬ 
graphers are taking It. I’m begtnnlrT to get 
used to being looked at rather curiously as r 
hypothetical murderer, but I can't reconcile 
myself to the amount of bad work that's ring 
done as a consequence. Hancock was on the 









panel for a rehearsal this alter noon, and made 
mistakes solemnly for three-quarters of 
an hour. Guy's almost forgotten what efftetf 
are for, and If I want to speak to Stewart 
Evans, I have to send for him officially. Bio* 
the whole business. I say. But who do you 
really think did It. Rodney?" 

"My dear Julian, how do you expact me to 
answer that? I don t suppose you expect me 
to Incriminate cither myself or you. who re¬ 
mains? Dryden and Evans. Neither you nor 
I believe It was Leopold, and I can't see any 
daflnlte proof against Evans whatsoever The 
mere fact that you dislike him Intensely is 
probably In his favour. If only I'd seen him 
mooching along that seventh-floor corridor 
that night at some time or another—-but 1 
didn't. Besides, as vour friend Spears would 
aay. where's the motive? The only thing I'm 
thankful for Is that we re not In America/* 

"Why?** 

"Because If we were," grinned Fleming, 'this 
Is Just the sort of case that would infallibly 
attract the attention of that pretentious, con¬ 
sequential snob Philo Vance, who would waste 
hours of our valuable time in explaining to 
us exactly how much he Knew about fre- 
ouenclas and daclbcls from an Intensive studv 
of the technical wireless press. No. Julian. I 
see no solution. Unless It’s another 'Mystery 
of the Yellow Room/ and Spears did it. dis¬ 
guised as a microphone! Come on, let's go 
along to Isabel's and make her give us a cock - 
tall. I’ll tell 'em to caII us a taxi." 

In due course they reached the flat In Upper 
8t Martin’s*lane, and Isabel answered the door 
herself. 

"Come In," she said, with forced cheerful¬ 
ness. "But I'm afraid you've only got a cold 
dinner. Leo's man-servant walked out on 
me, as soon as he heard of the—arrest. Said 
he couldn't afford to be mixed up in that sort 
of thing, in his profession " She laughed a 
llttla hysterically. "And I had to send Matilda 
ou t. S he would come Into my room and try 
to sympathise with me. So I made her lay the 
dinner, and told her to go to the Empire.** 

Rodney Fleming put a soothing baud on her 
shoulder. 

"Between us. Julian and I make a perfect 
domestic staff.” he said. "I will begin by mlx- 
tng a capital cocktail. If you can find ms the 
shaker. Or would you raiher we went out?" 

Isabel shuddered, and Fleming wondered 
why It waa that while some women's taste in 

_ I _ A ____ « • . ■ . . . . . . „ 




clothes was stimulated visibly for the better by 
an emergency, Isabel's seemed entirely to have 
gone to pieces. Surely she was Intelligent 
enough to realise that with very pale creeks 
almost entirely wltnout make-tip. and darkly 
hollowed eyes, a black frock made one kv* 
ghastly. . . 

• Out?" she repeated. “I don't think I shall 
ever be able to go out again. And to think 
that I used to like people looking at rue in 
restaurants, and knowing they were whisper¬ 
ing: ‘That’s Isabel Palmer—you know —the 
girl who married Leopold Dryden!' I couldn’t 
cut the telephone off, in case the solicitors 
wanted to speak to me. and ever since lunch 
one kind friend after another has been on to 
me. pretending to be sympathetic and really 
only wanting to satisfy their odious curiosity. 
What beasts people can be i Z thought they 
liked Leo and me.** 

“Curse Timothy Brabaaonl” muttered Caird. 

"Who?** asked Isabel. 

“One of the more unkind friends,” said 
Fleming. ”We saw him in The Bay Tree at 
lunch, having the time of bis life. As you 
know, my dear. It’s one of my principles to 
keep on good terms with the Press, but Julian 
rushed in where angels fear, with his usual 
impetuosity, and was very rude to him—not 
that he did any good.** 

“Thank you all the nine. Julian." said 
Isabel. 

They drank Fleming’s cocktail and eat down 
to their meal in silence. 

"You know.” Isabel went on suddenly. “I 
think I could bear all of it If it wasn't for 
the papers. Do you know I’ve had eight re¬ 
porters trying to see me this afternoon? And 
then those awful bills and the shrieking head¬ 
lines—” She broke off. 

’’Wouldn’t you rather talk about something 
else, Isabel?” said Fleming gently. 

"No,” said the girl. *T think it helps rather 
to talk about it to people who understand " 

Julian Caird took the bit between his teeth 

"All right,’ he said. "I’ll ta ;e you at your 
word. Isabel. Look here, can’t you make Lro 
talk? I’m sure—st least. I’m practically 
sure—Chat the police would never have arrested 
him if it hadn't been that they hoped by doing 
so to compel him to break this stupid silence.’’ 

Isabel went whiter than ever. 

"Yes, I know, Julian. But no one stems 
to be able to believe that Leo mightn't have 
anything to say. He’s said all he can. He 
was ill that night. I know it was partly 







an attack of narvcs, between the play and the 

row we had at dinner, but he was ill. all the 
mime. He did go out of the studio for fresh 
air. That Isn't so difficult to believe, 
surely?** 

"But why on earth couldn't he have gone 
outside the tower on the sixth floor. Instead 
of going up to the seventh?" said Ctlrd irrit¬ 
ably. "That'S the thing that sticks." 

*'I know," said Isabel helplessly. "It sounds 
absurd, but wouldn't your first instinct, if 
you were going out for air, be to go as 
nigh as you could? It Isn’t as If Leo knew 
the geography of that wretched building of 
yours backwards, as you do. The first thing 
he saw when he got outside the studio was 
I that spiral staircase. It doesn't seen to me 
so impossible that he should hive gone 
straight up it, and then out of the tower 
on the seventh floor" She put down her 
knife and fork, and stared miserably In tront 
of her "What I can’t bear." the said, "U 
that I know tt's really my own fault If I 
hadn't lent my baad and shown Leo that 
blackmailing letter from Parsons, no one would 
have believed the possibility of his guilt for a 
second. And then I lost my head again and 
lied about it, whan everybody knows that Leo 
is inclined to be rather absurdly Jealous— 1 
know it looks bad. but neither of you believe 
that he did It. do you?" 

“Of course not," said Caird. 

"Not for a moment,” said Fleming. “Do 
you know,” he went one, ”1 don't think that 
suspicion would have focussed Itself on L«o as 
It did if be hadn’t been so stupid when he 
was first questioned, on the night of the 
murder. Why dkl he try the Archangel Oabrlel 
stuff?” 

"You know what Leo is, Rodney. He can’t 
help being a little bit spoiled, like all sue- 
cessful actors. Besides, he was fetllng rotten 
and wanted to get home—" 

•Look here, Sahel." said Fleming. "I sup¬ 
pose he didn't shut up Uke a trap because he 
thought you might be concerned?" 


"Rodney!" A _ 

"Of course, he wouldn't tell you that But 
mightn't It nave been so? Could you have 
been out of the studio at the same time as 

he was?" 

“I could.” said Isabel unsteadily. "But he 
bad only to ask Mr. Macdonald—be knew 
that I wasn't out of the studio the whole 


evening." 





"But don’t you «e," cried Cairo. that li 
he had naked Macdonald, end you had been 
he would hate drawn simpleton immediately 
upon you I Per ha pa he still thinks that that's 
the truth. When are you going to see him 

again?” _ l . 

"To-morrow, 1 hope; but he doesn't seem to 
want to see me much." Her lipe quivered 
pathetically. 

"That must tx lt, M Oalrd went on. 
explains It. You can disabuse his mind of 
that notton anyway. And when you’ve done 
so he’d better explain to Bpears that that 
was why he kept quiet." _ .. 

"Yea." mid Fleming. I think theta 


M 

"TO do It. Of course " sold Isabel. "But I*Wi 


II OU H| VI WU1W. 

lately eortaln that the only way to make 




la to find the reef murderer. Julian 


1 know that I'd 


who could U hove been? _ 
bare killed that little brute Parsons mraett 
gladly, 11 I’d been strong enough and cleter 
eoouah to think of a way. But who etoe 
could hate wasted to?” 

(To be oonUnuedJ 
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CHAPTER XXV —Continue!. 

"If he «u a professional blackmailer/' 
said Fleming, "I don’t suppose you were his 
only victim. By the way, I shouldn’t talk to 

the polios about your having wanted to kill 
him, if I were you. They might assume that 
you'd talked like that to Leo, and that he’d 
acted on It." 

"But Leo only said he’d thrash him, when 
I showed him the letter," said Isabel. 

'Tn quite certain," said Fleming with a 
laugh, "that what he actually said was that 
he’d horse-whip him. Though personally I’ve 
never been able to understand how it's either 
easy or sensible to horse-whip anyone. A 
crop’s much easier to use, and would, I 
imagine, be far more painful. Besides, has 
Leo sot a horse-whlp?’ r 

"Oh, for heaven's sake be serious. Rodney!" 
said Oaird. “Sometimes I get a beastly feel¬ 
ing in my bones that all the time you're try- 

a to work out appropriate dialogue for using 
i thing as the plot for a play, it isn’t 
human." 

"I've thought of It," admitted Fleming. 
"But X don’t think It would work out. Don't 
mind me. Isabel. It’s only the nature of the 
beast You know Ill do anything In the 
world for you, dont you? Come along, let's 
go Into the drawing-room, and I’11 play the 
piano to you." 

“Just one more thing," said Calrd, "before 
we drop the subject Rap me over the 
knuckles, Isabel, if I'm being Impertinent or 
anything, but did Leo have a row with one 
of^my^ colleagues—a man called Stewart 

Isabel started. "Yes. Why?" 

"Nothing particular, except that Evans is 
one of those people on the fringe of the case, 









whoee activities want a bit more explainmg 
than they've had. And it seems to me that, 
one way and another, he's doing his best to 
make people believe that Leo's guilty. What 
was the row about?" 

To his surprise, Isabel sat down again and 
burst Into tears. 

"Drop It, Julian.** said Fleming. "You're 

being an ass." 

"That's all right, Julian,** said the girl, 
dabbing at her eyes with an inadequate frag¬ 
ment of laoe and chiffon. "But It's all so 
silly. X met Mr. Brans in Nigel Druce’s 
dressing-room at the Shaftesbury about eigh¬ 
teen months sgo. He was very amiable and 
flattering and I lunched with him two or three 
ttmsa, and so forth. And then he began to 
net a little tiresome—oh. nothing. 1 dally, 
but you know what middle-aged men are 
like sometimes. So X thought it would be 
best to stop going out with him and have him 
here. I know you don't like each other. 
Julian, but he's extraordinarily interesting in 
some wsya. He's been all over the world 
and he talks extremely well." 

"I know what you mean," said Calrd. 

"But you won't admit it? Well, anyway," 
Isabel went on, a little defiantly. "I liked 
seeing something of him now and then. He 
Isn’t a bit ilka moat of the people I know 
He came here two or three times, and it was 
all right, but he wouldn’t drop this absurd 
pretence he had established of being in love 
with me. Well, you know how Leo keeps 
up this pose of being extremely casual with 
me in front of other people. He's always 
done it—he says it isn't good form to be 
affectionate to your wife in public.** 

"The silly snob!" thought Fleming to him¬ 
self "And how typical!" 

"Well. I suppose Mr. Evans chose to Infer 


Stewart would never fight He 
a particular horror of physical 







htail" bant out Intel, a ny » UtU« 

Isabel twisted n«T nanaxrrcniei 


ly 


bat 


2“C r, t 


bawd of Leo's arrest, he 




rant me up," she said. "He ran* me up 
three times this afternoon, and at last he 
said he was oomlns round this •**““«•* 
can’t see him, Julian. It isn't fair when 
rm feeling like this—when I'm tired and 
miserable and all on edfel" 

Fleming and Calrd exchanged glances. 

"Now, listen to me, Isabel,’ said the tamer 
decisively. "We'll see that you're not both¬ 
ered. You and I are going Into the draw¬ 
ing-room. and you shall put your feet up on 
the sofa and I wlllplay Chopin to you until 
you go to sleep. When the bell rings, Julian 
will answer the door, and he won't be the 
chap I take him for if Mr. Evans comes up 
that staircase to-night. What about it. 


Julian?" 

•Til deal with him." said Oaird grimly. 
"You can count on me for that" 

"But you won't do anything stupid?" 

"There shan't be a second murder. If that's 
what you’re afraid of, Isabel." 

They left the dining-room, but Just as Rod* 
ney Fleming was opening the piano, the front 
door bell rang. 

Fleming struck three martial chords on 


the olano. 

"Cue for entrance of hero to rescue oppressed 
heroine,” he said lightly. "Run along and 
do your stuff, Julian.” 

The latter nodded, took up his hat, and 
went down the stairs, while Rodney Fleming 
covered his departure with the strains of an 
extremely lively maxurka. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
CAIRO VERSUS EVANS. 

Arrived at the bottom of the stairs. Calrd 
drew a deep breath and opened the door. As 
he expected, he found himself facing Stewart 
Evans, an opera hat rather on the back of his 
head and his evening overcoat unbuttoned, 
which gave him a curiously raffish appearance. 

"Hullo. Evans! Who'd have thought of meet¬ 
ing you here?’* said Calrd. assuming a cordi¬ 
ality which he emphatically did not feel, and 




taking a pace forward out of the doorway to 
that Evans had to step back to aave hie toea 
from being trodden on. Whereupon Caird took 
the opportunity to slam the door Of the flat. 

"Why do that?" said Evans angrily. "Couldn’t 
you see 1 was paying a call on Mrs. Dry den? 
1 imagine that’s what you’ve been doing." 

"I’ve been dining with her," said Caird 
coldly. "You know, Evans, I think It would be 
kind to leave her to herself this evening. 
Naturally, she's feeling the strain." 

"What business Is it of yours, Caird?*' 

"None, I admit, except that I'm leaving early 
for that specific reason." 

"And you wish me to follow such an ad¬ 
mirable example?" 

"Oh. hang the example. Evans! It 1 * a 
Question of humanity and imagination, that's 
all" 

"My dear Caird,’’ said Evans, patronistngty. 
"I’m some years older than you. and I flatter 
myself that I’ve seen a good deal more of the 
world. I think I can guarantee that Mrs. 
Dryden will appreciate a visit from me. even 
at a time when she finds your society a little 

M 

‘That's enough!" snapped Caird. "I was try¬ 
ing to be reasonably amiable and give you a 
hint. If you won't take it. here's the truth. 
Mrs. Dryden doesn't want to see you. 8he sent 
me down to tell you as much. She's very tired, 
and she’s going to bed early. Will that do?" 

Evans moved forward aggressively, but Caird 
did not budge, and they remained standing 
ludicrously toe to toe. glaring into each 
other's eyes, far too angry to appreciate any 
humour in the situation. From the window 
overhead sounded the flense exhilaration of 
Rodnev Fleming’s masurxa. 

“Ooing to bed earlysneered Evans, "with 
that row going on? Do you take me for a per¬ 
fect fool?’’ 

With the light from an adjacent lamp-post 
behind him. he appeared to Caird as an 
featureless grotesoue silhouette, ugly and 
menacing. The glasses, the weakly, malicious 
fat features, the baldneaa. were all hidden; 
and it suddenly flashed Into Caird*s mind 
that the thing might oome to a physical kail 
He glanced rapidly up and down the street. 
It would hardly do for the papers to be able 
to add to their bag next day a paragraph 
about two B.B.O. officials brawling in a s tr eet 
In the West End. 
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For an Instant he was afraid be might 
have to carry out his threat, but then he felt 
the other go Ump In his hands, and he let 
him go. Evans almost collapsed. His hat 
fell off, and he stooped for it, groping 
clumsily, hts glasses laughably askew, hts 
breath coming In painful gaspe. 

“For two pins," he muttered, standing up 
again and putting his hat under his arm, “Id 
give you In charge for assault." 

“Oh. for God's sake." said Calrd wearily 
‘Quite apart from the fact that you started 
It—look here. Evans. I’m sorry. Aren't we 


both making rather fools of ourselves? I 
know we’re temperamentally antipathetic- 
tout we can’t help that—but can't we call It 
quits and try and find some reasonable modus 
vlvendi? We can't go on scrapping like this 
when owing to circumstances we've got to 
continue working together. The situation's 
becoming Intolerable. Oh, I know that you 
think me arrogant and superior. Just as 1 


find you tiresome and difficult; but It’s absurd 
for us to quarrel over Mrs. Dryden. After 
all. we're both friends of hers. I know she 
values your friendship, she told me so to¬ 
night, and the fact that ahe doesn’t want to 
see you thla evening Is no reflection on you. 
Surely you can aee that?" 

During the short silence that followed, the 
mazurka stopped with a crash and was fol¬ 
lowed by the caressing melsncholy of one of 
the preludes. Evans shrugged his shoulders 
snd turned away. 

“If she can put up with a party— he be¬ 
gan. "I'm not a pariah!“ 





C&lrd followed him, and caught his arm. He 
could now »ee Evan*' face, and It wore a 
twisted, miserable expression, as of a man 

ridden by nightmare. ..... 

"It Isn't a party.” saw uatra. it* 
Rodney Fleming, and even If you don t Use 
him you must admit that he plays extremely 
well. After «ll. there* the be»t authority for 
falling back on music to drive out the devils 
of depression and anxiety. You remember 

Evans looked back over his shoulder at the 
lighted window. 

"Fleming?" he repeated. "I wonder—all 
right Calrd, you win. I’ll go quietly." 

He tried to wrench his arm free, but Calrd 

hung on to it firmly. . . 

■Splendid," he said. "And we’ll start a 

clean sheet—what do you say?" 

••Yea—if you'll spare me the Kipling con* 

comttanta." 

Calrd laughed. "I ll spare you anything you 
like, but you must come along to the club 
and have a drink on It. I>t’a walk, shall we i 
Ifa no distance there, and it’s a marvellous 

night . 

Marvellous It certainly was as. In a fine 
summer, a London night can be. Tire sky was 
powdered with stars, save where the moon 
flooded them out of existence, hanging In the 
blue darknesa like a great Japanese lantern 
Against the sky the roofs made s pattern of 
Irregular silhouettes that would have de¬ 
lighted Rene Clair; and even the electric Hfht* 
outside the theatres and the sky-signs In Pic¬ 
cadilly Circus seemed to have abandoned 
something of their quality of advertisement In 
exchange for an undeniable something that 
might, for once, not too fantastically, be 

termed magical. ... 

It was during that walk that Calrd. In spite 
of hla natural intolerance and his Ingrained 
personal antipathy for hla companion, began 
to feel and understand some of the qualities of 
Stewart Evans, which had been discerned In 
him by Isabel Dryden. Perhaps it was be¬ 
cause Evana. for the first time, revealed him¬ 
self to Calrd unmasked, and that for the first 
time Calrd began to see him for what he 
was; a man In many ways brilliant, much 
travelled, widely read; but fatally cursed by 
two things—an inferiority complex, which he 
owed largely to an overpowering sense of his 
physical deficiencies, and an almost total In¬ 
ability to suffer fools gladly. In a world so 






appreciative of face-value*, and so largely 
composed of fools, a man could scarcely be 
more heavily handicapped. And so It had 
proved. For Evans had been bullied at hi? , 
public school because he played games badly; ' 
encouraged to intellectual snobbery at his 
University, because, while his work was bril¬ 
liant. he was a bad "mixer" For some 
years he worked as a private tutor, maintain¬ 
ing his appointments by his outstanding quali¬ 
ties as a teacher, though never achieving 
popularity either with hta pupUs or hU em¬ 
ployers. Barred from active service In the war 
by his st/iht, he had followed so many others 
Into tire Civil Service, going as an interpreter 
attached to various foreign missions In their 
dealing with the Ministry of Munitions. After 
the war. while most of his colleagues achieved 
permanent appointments from the professional 
friendships tney had cultivated. Evans, as 
usual, found himself friendless and unwanted, 
and had drifted bark Into teaching, and thence 
to the B B C. To Caird It appeared a slngo- ( 
larly moving story of capacity thwarted by ^ 
personality; a combination of forces which hei 
knew himself how to appreciate, though ir 
his own case ne had succeeded in toughening 
his skin, hardening his heart, and adopting 
a pose of vigorous aggressiveness. 

It was nearly 10 o’clock when they reached 
the club. The big room upstairs was almost, 
empty. Caird ordered brandlea-and-sodar? 
and cheroots, and the strangely assorted pair 
sat In adjacent armchairs exchanging re min- 
tcences and comparing personal experiences. 
But after a little the conversation turned on 
personal hobbles: on Calrd’s singular combina¬ 
tion of cats and naval history, and Evans'3 
medicine—he had at cne time thought of be¬ 
coming a doctor—and criminology. And from 
the last. Inevitably, to the crime at Broad¬ 
casting House Immediately Caird found his 
flow of sympathy dammed, for on thl3 point 
Evens either would not, or could not. conceal 
ihe superiority and the satisfaction which he 
felt In the confirmation of his theory by the 
?rrest of Leopold Dryden. He regarded the 
latter’s guilt as assured and, accordingly, spoke 
of the whole case now as dispassionately as i 
if it was historical fact. 

"It must be almost unique." he observed 
complacently, lighting a cigarette from the 
stump of his cheroot, "not so much from its 
Incidentals as from Its mixture of cunning 
and extreme stupidity. I think i? wss that 




first put me on to Dryden. There was consider¬ 
able Ingenuity In making use of Persona’s 
Eolation in that studio and in the timing of 
the actual crime, just as there Is considerable 
superficial brilliance about Dryden as an 
actor. You know, as well as I do. Caird. that 
he gets his effects almost entirely from hie 
physical equioment—his appearance and his 
voice—and there’s hardly any grey matter 
behind It at all. Just look at the murder. 
You’ll And precisely the same things. Super¬ 
ficial brilliance achieved by strangeness of 
netting and extraordinary complication of all 
kinds. But I tell you that the great crimes 
have been the simple crimes, and that the 
more complicated a murder appears the 
simpler It is in the long run to solve. What's 
he easiest wav of murdering anybody?” 

| 'I’ve never thought about it." said uairo. 

glancln* surreptitiously at his wrist-watch 
1 and seeing that it was already 11 o'clock. 

I "Then think now,” said Evans ’Suppose 
' vou want to do someone in. would you choose 
a place like Broadcasting House? Of course 
vou wouldn’t The Idea’s grotesque. But 
| suppose vou’re walking arm-in-arm with 
someone along the street, and lust as a bus 
comes uo behind vou you push him side- 
wavs and draw your arm clear? It may look 
a bit suspicious, but If you concealed your 
motive properiv. and if you aav vou stumbled. 

‘ no one could prove otherwise. That’s a 
Mmple crime, and I bet you what you like It 
occurs far more often than you would like to 


Imagine.” 

••Except.” yawned Caird. “that the average 
bus driver’s too careful to complete your 
crime for you. There aren’t many people 
killed by buses every year, you know And 
»f your victim’s not killed, then you’re In 
the soup!” 

“I don't say the motor bus Is the Ideal In¬ 
strument," Evans admitted “But what about 
the tuba train? Suppose you stumble 
against someone on a platform Just as the 
train comes in. There won’t be much mis¬ 
take about it then. That’s what I cal! ai: in¬ 
telligent murder—easy. safe, certain, and. 
above all. simple You’ve only got to think 
of one thing—concealment of motive.” 

”1 expect you’re right. Shall we go? We 
*eem to be the last, and I don’t much like 
keeping the servants up. Where do you live? 
Somewhere In Chelsea, isn’t it? How are 
vou going? I think you’ve Just about got 

. » _ a A a_ _ m — a a 



time to catch the last tube from Dover-street. 
Oo you mind if I comg with you a* fsr as 
South Kensington? It gives you a chance 
'nr vour ideal murder!" And Calrd grinned. 

"As vou-llke.*’ said Evans. And they left 
he dub together. 

(To be continued > 
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CHAPTER XXVTL 

WHAT HAPPENED AT DOVER-STREET? 

What actually did happen on the platform 
of Dover-street tube station between eleven 
and half past that night? That wae the 
point principally under consideration by In¬ 
spector as he was whhled northward 

in a first-class carriage on his way to Leeds, 
whither he waa bound to investigate the other 
end of Rodney Fleming's telephone cell. He 
had heard one account from Julian C*lrd 
at Norwood the same night, and a second from 
Stewart Evans that mor ,lng at Broadcasting 
House, and the more he thought of it, the 
more singular the whole occurrence seemed. 
Fortunately, he was alone In the carriage, so 
he could light his pipe, put his feet up, and 
give his undivided attention to getting the 
particular off-shoot of what was now generally 
known as “The Broadcasting House Case" Into 
Its proper perspective. 

Calrd's account, divested of Its more emo¬ 
tional trimmings and a good deal of almost 
hysterical repetition, came to this: He had 
on Rodney Fleming's suggestion—with which 
he heartily agreed—prevented Evans from 
paying an Intended call on Mrs. Dryden after 
dinner. As a result, a fight between the 
two men almost eventuated. Calrd, ashamed 
that a personal anttpathy should have gone 
to such lengths, made a suggestion of recon¬ 
ciliation, which Evans received first coldly, 
but ultimately with every appearance of 
gratitude and sincerity. They walked to¬ 
gether to Calrd’s club, and sat there talking 
pleasantly and Intimately until about eleven 
o'clock, the conversation ultimately turning 
upon the Broadastlng House murder, and from 
that to a discussion of murder methods In 
genersl. This part of the conversation. Calrd 
insisted, was Initiated by Evans, at a time 
when he felt sleepy and was only too anxious 
to find an excuse to go home. Evans ultl- 





m&tely produced the theory that the easiest 
way of murdering anyone would be to push 
him under a tube train as If by mistake. This 
was referred to again Jocularly by Calrd when 
at last they decided to go home and left the 
club together to walk to Dover-# treet tube 
station. 

Bo far, the two stories coincided fairly 
exactly, except that Evans omitted the struggle 
which had taken place outside Mrs. Dryden's 
flat, and said that it was Calrd who had 
brought the conversation at the club lound 
to murder. The statements of both men 
further agreed In bringing them to Dover- 
atreet tube station at about 20 minutes past 
eleven, and In saving that the platform for 
trains westward bound was by that time 
entirely deserted except for an elderly gentle¬ 
man of military appearance, who looked rather 
the worse for drink and was sprawling rather 
than sitting upon a wooden bench Just inside 
the entrance to the platform. Thus far things 
were pretty clear. As to what followed, while 
the facts In each story were the same, the 
roles of the protagonists were precisely re¬ 
versed. According to Cslrd, as they reached 
the platform, a train drew out, and knowing 
that at such a time of night there is 
always a considerable lapse of time before the 
arrival of the next one, he linked arms with 
Evans and walked with him up and down the 
platform talking departmental “shop.” He 
Insisted that he was on the outside, that Is 
to say, nearest the rails. According to Evans, 
arms were never linked, and they walked up 
and down In silence. These small discrepan¬ 
cies seemed to Spears comparatively unim¬ 
portant. In any event, about seven minutes 
later, as the roar of the next train swirled 
down the tunnel and flooded Into the station, 
the two men were standing at the extreme wes¬ 
tern end of the platform. They were fust 
about to turn Inwards to walk back, when 
healing the train they stopped, and faced the 
rails, standing side by side. On this point, 
and on the further one that Calrd was stand¬ 
ing the nearer of the two to the approach¬ 
ing train, the statements agreed. What fol¬ 
lowed? According to Calrd. Evans suddenly 
caught him by the right elbow, and affecting 
to stumble, pushed him violently forward, so 
that he would have been bound to fall under 
the wheels of the approaching train, if he had 
not flung himself desperately sideways and 
landed on the platform on the point of his 



khoulder. Evans's tale was that he actually 
did stumble, and Caird seized the moment 
when he was off his balance to try and push 
him on to the rails. He went on to add that 
after the conversation In the club he had 
anticipated the possibility of such an action on 
Calrd'a part, and so was sufficiently prepared 
to avoid the thrust of Calrd’a elbow, the re¬ 
sult being that Caird overbalanced and fell 
on the platform. In other words, each man 
accused the other of a deliberate attempt at 
murder by the same method; a method whose 
feasibility they had previously discussed In 
the smoking-room of a club only a quarter of 
an hour before. 

To be honest. Spears was less Interested In 
what had happened at the tube station thsn 
In what such happening Implied with regard 
to the murder of Sidney Parsons. Perhaps 
his principal merit as a detective was his ability 
to keep his eyes on the essential part of a case 
and to disregard the less Important offshoots 
from it. There were three possibilities. If 
Caird had tried to murder Evans the reasonable 
deduction was that Caird was the murderer 
of Parsons, that Evans was getting unplea¬ 
santly near the truth concerning that murder, 
and that Caird had done his best at the tube 
station to silence him for good. If Evans 
had tried to murder Caird. the converse would 
apply. Or alternatively. Caird. driven beyond 
endurance by Evans’s persecution^ of Dryden. 

had choaen this way of putting the latter’s most 
dangerous enemy off his trail for good. 

If only It had been possible to track down 
the Intoxicated man of military appearance, 
or If the driver of the train had seen some¬ 
thing conclusive, the detective might have had 
some sort of clue to work on. But the former 
had vanished without trace; and the latter! 
had seen nothing more significant than Julian 
Caird getting up from the platform with a 
furious expression on his face, rubbing his 
shoulder and dusting his clothes preliminary 
to bolting back up the stairs which led from 
the platform to the lifts. Evans had gone on 
to Earl’s Court in the train. Caird had taken 
a taxi to Norwood. 

Immediately after he had received from 
Stewart Evans his account of this peculiar 
incident. Spears, finding that he had a spare 
half-hour before It was necessary for him to 
leave to catch his train to the north, had 
asked for an Interview with General Farquhar- 



son. He found the latter In hi* office, his desk 
encumbered by a mass of formidable-looking 
flies. 

"I’m sorry to bother you again, air." began 
the detective. ”1 can see you’re busy-” 

’’Not at all. Spears, not at all. Glad to see 
you. Sit down, won’t you? Well. I hope 
this means that you've some good news for 
me?” 

••Well, not exactly.” Spears confessed. “In 
fr t. you may feel that what I’m going to ask 
vou Is something of an impertinence. But 
in any case. I should like you. tf you will, to 
treat my question as an entirely confidential 
one.” 

The Oeneral looked grim. 

•’Well, Inspector?” 

"Well, sir. would It be powlble for you to 
give me In confidence your opinion of two 
members of your staff—Mr. Calrd and Mr. 
Evans?” 

“Calrd and Evans. Inspector? What’s all 
this? Has there been some new development?” 

“Not exactly, sir.” Spears was feeling his 
way cautiously. He did not feel justified In 
damaging the professional prospects of elthei 
Evans or Calrd by telling the Controller what 
ha.* happened at the tube station “I'm bound 
to make every sort of inquiry, you’ll under¬ 
stand. into the background of each of the 
people who were most intimately concerned 
with the tragedy.” 

“Come to the point. Inspector. You mean 
that both Calrd and Evans are on your list of 
possible ’suspects’?” 

•'Yea, sir,” said the detective reluctantly. 
“Not that peraonally I’ve anything-” 

“It ian't your business to have anything per¬ 
sonally against anyone. I know that I know 
that you've got to do your duty. Inspector. You 
needn’t be so apologetic about It. But I can 
tell you this,” and the Oeneral took out his 
eyeglass and spun It on the blotting-pad in 
front of him, “I no more believe In the pos¬ 
sibility of the guilt of either of those two 
members of my staff, than I do In my own! 
Is that good enough for you?” 

”1 expected you to say that, sir. But at 
the same time your Impression of them as 
individuals might be helpful.” 

“Very well.” said the Oeneral. “But you 
must understand clearly that I’m giving you 
my impressions, and that you’ll be very wrong 
If you draw any definite conclusions from 




anything I may tell you. I know to begin 
with that Calrd and Evans don’t get on well. 
It's an unfortunate fact: but I think It's 
greatly to the credit of both of them that 
thia lack of a good personal relationship has, to 
the best of my knowledge, never damaged their 
work Calrd’s departmental reports upon Evans 
have always been acrupuloualy fair, and Evans 
hi . never tried to go behind Calrd'a back or 
over his head—if you follow me?” 

“Quite so, sir." 

(To be continued.) 
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"From the point of view of brn»drn*’tnjr, 
T*ve nothing but rood to say of both of U'^rri. 
though on the whole you may be surprised 
to hear that I think Evans Is pi bably the 
more valuable of the two. CAlrd Is n gr*vj 
prndurer and runs his department competently 
enough, but he’s by no means irreplaceable He 
hasn't much Imagination, and c 
distinctive creative ability. T don’t mean that 
he’s stupid, but he's a gn«w| d< :»! of a romance 
sentimentalist. He’s not. really up-bwiat. 
and the one thing that. I really he* • nesirut 
him Is that he's infernally Jntolcra: 
ttcularly ol men Ilk'** Evans, who arc u little 
queer temperamentally.” 

”1 see, sir. Plra** go on " 

"Evans la frank!v a queer fish. T know h*’i 
not popular, and he’s completely lacking h 
chnrm, but from the point of vkw of brain 
and knowledge of the progrnmn’e sic!<- of hr >.v.. 
easting, he’s one of the host nvn we have. 
Perhaps Caird’s worst falling har been hi* 
Inability to find the proper sympathetic 
ment nerrs.sary to bring out the best ui Evans." 

Spears nodded 

"Put I must repeat. Inspect r ri • t draw 
fnlse conclusions. If I have scer-rd t :;n 
up rather against Catrd, its only Ucri ! am 
particularly anxious to be fair to T uu ii 
come down to brass tacks. If I wm ; • i.ed u‘ !cn 
of the two would l>e more likely to c ►mmlT a 
murder, I could only reply with the ;rrst<vt 
of emphasis—neither; arid their behavl-.r 
since the dbcovery of the crime is only a c,.n- 
flrinatlon of my view.” 




And with that Sp.ars had had ?<> N r n- 
lent, end leave the General in n n hLs *y». 
glass and return to the consideration uf hi 

files. 


CHAPTER XXV1IT 
SPFARS OOFf? BY THATV 

It was, therefore, with c nsidrj j ... r >f 
that the detective abandoned f i n.T.e 
bring his intensive chewing on ■m ir- 
dlgestlble lump of new nrnhrial i*ud 
himself to hla purely n 
l> cds. He was met n* the :.i' u by % 

youthful but intelligent rnrrnb r rf 'h« locnl 
constabulary. who regarded him • h r-ati>- 
factory awe, and evidently n* copied Ida nrn- 
val as something of a per. oral * a r. n! 

Th>* stage door of tl 1 tfe at 

Leeds is very typical of lfr kind f : thc/r? 
itself Is old-fashlonorl and Ukr so many pro¬ 
vincial houses. Is suffering sev r« v f-,.n \ 
refusal to recognise that a tmnln :-.;\»ry 
In a London success, hou »*d In a tl tre with 
oomforUcas and expensive scat.* < it. lurdly 
hop? to vie on equal trrmx v.!:’a ;*n up-’o- 
date cinema showing up-to-date lilr at a. >ut 
half the price. 

The Leeds policeman, v ho*e r ’.me wbs 
S teven*. led Bpears up a narrow a *y. timv 
and ill-paved, and knocked at n <1 r fr n 
which most of the paint had 1 n «■. t prared 
Above it, n pane of fr« *» M q i rr t.h* 
cryptic letters, “ST—G D -O ** No rr» 
answered hu. knock, nnd rlt«r ; lot M ..r. 
laughed, turned tire handle, and :it In, 
Spears found hlmseif thru t *>U u 1 t .r •, into 
that singular back-stage aUnnsph- :r i lr.- 
comprehensible In its corf imoc i t • laj nw:u 
On his right was the stagy d<*«M i.rs little 
office, Its walls plastered with 11. sign i 
photographs of actors and act! r r;r; 
the last four decides A mein « i t 
a gas ring spouted forth a m*- »;jc mlv clcaid 
of steam .lust Inside the d*or •-i t.i leh 
was a green bnl7jr boatd, intnv v : n 1«; I 
of faded tape had Iwrn farlened v uh u ■ t- 
pins, so as to hold letters. I .* • fraurrl and 
signed photographs held plac* • t hr" t 
rrich end of the red repj -c • :• ! mat - 
pjece —one of Ada Rchan, in th ret ir • » 
tights of her period, as Ho?aUnd ».re o'h»r 
of Ellen Terry as Beatrice. Between th< * 
a small glng r r kitten slept unc- n 


It* tflll over Its fnrr Spear* r Irl ' v » 
saMsfartlnn « f sight of jin o!d-f» irr.< '! f •• 
phone, of the type with n hsnl! ■ tb** tat 
corner of whnt was no m >r t a n. tv- 


holc, half burled between a pile of p: > t n: j 
and a confectl »nei s rnkp tx»x 

'•The stage door-keeper u ill f ■ t: i : r 1 » 
fra In a minute— sure to hr ' .'aid i 
would you like us to bo thr u li. 
and find thr manager? l*m afrn. i 
the company will be about at ihi t; .. 

Spoors hesitated. Stralgia* 
bare atone pa.sxag*- led away In o d. '•»’ 
obacurity. Another green baize L . <1 '• 
or three Advertisements from 1 d i*» u 
and local landladies, the compauj 
for the following Sunday, ana a l ’ l dr - 
ing-r'Kims with their alloth-d ' 
or throe Inrge hampers, wh) h 
must bo what are technically k u v. i :i 
trlcal bn: kets" lay about fern’, a ■ 
half-open double-doors on the < l 
along. Spears could see the <1 
half-stripped .stage, the dusty i< 
ertles and furniture and th* man ;> rn. 
of a lowered curtain. But a; 
and the kettle, there war no n t; 
movement, and Spears conti . tim 
never-ceasing activity of Bronik.t H 
felt as If he had not only travelled to L< 
but backward* some thirty ;•«nr a- un 
H** was Just about to tell Stevui.; thv 
would give up the stage do r-»o l r • : • • * 
vestlgate the possibilities of tin* mat .. r 
office In the front of the firms . vl ‘ n ' M 
stage-door behind thnn reopened. ai * a v . 
man. wearing a smart grey 1 1 h*t •: 
double-breasted grey flannel su:t. walkil m 
with a burberry over hts ann 

"I beg your pardon." said Spears, "but lia 
you tell me where 1 can get hold of k - s • * 


tor kiflM/ 

"Sorry, no Idea.” replied t,hc y< ung r i.. 
smiling amiably and showing cxt'l.ctit ' L 
"Anything I can do?" 

"Not unlera you can put us on t he mali¬ 
nger. or the manager of tl»e ' npuny wi*>» 
playing here this week." said Sp< 

"If that’s what you want, you u r '^' r 
the right shop." said the young man thrv ’* 
his burberry on to the chair in tin ‘ * 

door-keeper s cubby-hole. “I'm man-crim: t 
.show— for what It’s worth, which I k ve me. 
Isn’t very much, though It wm my bt ■ her'■ o 
wrote It. I told him It was too sophbt ra cd . « 



the provinces, but he wouldn i bclH'e ^ 

Obstinate devil.” 

• You are Mr. George Fleming? 

•*I am George Fleming.” said tbt young m m. 
with a little bow. ‘‘A poor name, but rr... 
own. What can I do for you? Who are you. 
anyway? Don’t tell me its a reporter ana 

fame at last!” ld 

••Nothing so exciting. I m afraid 
Spears. “My name's Spears. Im a « n 

from Scotland Yard.” 

“Scotland Yard?” said the voun? nm 
•’What ho! Which of the cast nre yvu wt.. 
I warn vou. I've no capable understudies, jo 
If you pinch any of my principals you J * 
responsible for ruining a perfectly c d .. 

Stevens looked at Spears anx: mslv. »• * ~ 
he expected to witness a nnrvcllou r >-»®■ ■ 
of subtle professional inquiry, he aas a» 

aP,P Nothlng as serious as that. Mr FlemiW- 
said 8pears. “This Is purely a r -uunc Irxjl • n- 
Of course you'\’e heard of this uniurtuw 
Broadcasting House case?” 

“I should think I jolly wi ll had. .?;•;. 
lucky beggar Kodney's bant in tin J , y5 # rh l 
it. He does get all the luck, ‘hit broth* 
of mine. Never let on* of your 
become a celebrity. Inspector. It tb- d 1 . 
of a handicap to a commonplace hard** 
fellow like me. I can tell you’* 

‘Tve Just come up to make this r 
inquiry on the spot." said Spears. tak **; 
his notebook. Would you mind answers 
nw* a few questions?" 

M ? f bd£ve C on the night of the ^ 
spoke to your brother at Broadca tmg * 
on the telephone?** 

"Can you give me the time y°u 

call through?” t J . _ . «• afraid 

George Fleming shook his h* a< Hno*-k cp* 
not. But probably the stage doo 
could. He got the number fur mr 
“Do you mind giving me tiie subji t 

say.” said tlv- young man. "b 
under the eye of the police? ' * s . ip p X , e 
No, of course. I ll tell you. I d • ? tut 

you want me to go Into a lot * • :n 
shortly it was like this. One of th* W 
this plav of my brother s wa b l^ Jnf 
miscast for the tour, as we 
the first w^k -that's last week n 


ham. Well, we couldn tt get w' * 5h „. ;d 
so I suggested to Rodney that t P . dffl j 
be rewritten. He a«»« d lh *autt** 

of grumb.lng—you know" v oV er tfcto 
are-and as he waa pretty, J ’JL jevrttlnf 
broadcasting thing of his. ht left 
of the part to me." 

“Only he Insisted that before the 
part vm actually staged. I should talk 

«•$ «■. «*» muc, ' <,f 

““Not much.” »M ^ 

y °"I half'll whenTwS- "cm, *» <» «*- 

^Thrtfi » help. You remember t* n»« «* 

the father -In-law, then 

“Yes, well." . 0 f (he l* 1 

“Well. It was the first sc n rewro w 

act he couldn’t play. I WW* 01 * 
about three pages.” c h< that 

“I see. Tell me. why dJd y0 “ , VctM? 
of night to telephone to >our 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—Continued. 

"I say, Inspector." said Oeorfe Fleming, 
"■re you trying to get something on me?" 

But Spears's expression did not change, and 
the young man went on. "Oh. I don't know. 
In the first place. It's easy to get a line 
quickly at that time of night; secondly, it’s 
much cheaper; thirdly, I was certain of catch¬ 
ing Rodney, as he'd 'old me where he was 
colng to be; and. finally, there's a telephone 
here which there lsn t In my digs. Is that 
good enough for you?" 

"Quite, thanks. How long did your call 
last?" 

"As far as I can remember, I had thme 
minutes twice." 

"Anyway I can get that from the Ex¬ 
change." murmured 8pears. "Thank you 
eery much. Mr. Firming. I suppose you 
didn’t happen to know this Mr. Parsons?" 

"Never heard of him." aaid George Fleming 
cheerfully. "Anything else 1 can do for 
you?" 

"One thing." said 3pears. "Could you let 
me have a copy of that part of the last act 
which you rewrote? I'll send It back to you 
to-morrow." 

Oeorge Fleming stared. "Of course." he 
said, "u you want It. But It's all right, you 
know—Rodney agreed to it and we're playing 
it with that revision now." 

“8Uil. I'd like it." Spears Insisted. 

"I'll get It," said the young man. "It's 
In my dressing-room." And he walked away 
along the passage whistling cheerfully. 

As he did so. an old man with a thick crop 
of. very white hair, a limp, gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and a cherry-wood pipe, came 
out of the door leading to the stage, and 

with a muttered "Excuse me," hobbled over 

to the steaming kettle and turned off the 

gas with one hand, scratching the back of the 
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kitten’s neck with the other. The Utter 
cocked one ear, purred twice, and went to 
sleep again. 

“Are you the stage door-keeper?” asked 
Stevens. 

The old man turned round. His face 
was very red and seamed all over with purple 
veins, but his eve* were extremely blue and 
twinkling. 

•T am that. sir. Harold Staples, my name 
is—known mostly in the profession as Old 
Harry. Been on this door for the best Dart 
of forty years, I have. And what might 
X have the pleasure of doing far you?” 

“I would be glad. Staples, if you'd answer 
a few questions that this gentleman will ask 
you. He’s a detective-Inspector from Lon¬ 
don.” 

’Police?” said the old man briskly. “Now. 
look here. I’ve been on this door, as I say. 
for the best part of forty years and never 
had so much as words with a policeman all 
that time. It’s been said as I’m past my 
work, but no one’s ever dared to say anything 
about my honesty I Besides I’ve got my tea 
to (ft M 

“Mr! 8taplea,” said Spears. ”1 don’t want 
you to misunderstand me. There’s no ques¬ 
tion of your honesty. There’s nothing what¬ 
soever against you, but I'm making a routine 
inquiry In connection with this Broadcasting 
House murder, and I’d be grateful if you could 


tell me one or two things.’ 

The stage doorkeeper dropped his indigna¬ 
tion as swiftly as he had assumed it, and 
became almost genial. 

“Ah—that Broadcasting House easel he 
repeated. "Very interesting and mysterious. I 
find it, sir. As you can imagine. I’ve plenty 
of time to give to listening, sitting here night 
after night. I’ve got a little portable and 
when it’s tuned down it’s safe not to be heard 
on the stage, so I can amuse myself in my 
own way. But I must say. sir, I was properly 
aggravated about that case.” 

“Were you. Mr. Staples? Why? 

“Because,” said the stage doorkeeper, I 
heard two-thirds of that infernal play, and 
pretty dull I found it, I must confess. I 
don’t hold with these plays, sir. if you ask me. 
The talks is what I follow. Mr. Bartlett and 
Mr. Heard. Am axing how much they know, 
and what I say li it’s never too late to be 
educated. But I never heard the murder 
scene. I reckon that would have been some- 




thing like a thrill!’' _ _ 

"Do you mean to say you •witched on? 

•aid 8 pc an. __. 

"I had to, air. You see, Mr. Fleming was 
In here with me listening too—of course you 
know it was his brother as wrote the play— 
and when he asked me to get him a call 
through to London 1 had to turn the set 
off * 9 

"You were in here when Mr, Fleming spoke 

on the telephone?" _ _ 

"Certainly 1 was. •ir." said the old man 
with dignity "This la my room, and Mr. Flem¬ 
ing said nothing about it being private. Not 
that I listened, sir. of course. But I couldn t 
help hearing that It was something to do with 
a bit of this play that’s here this w**k. A 
scene had been rewritten, I understand. 

"And did you switch on again when Mr. 
Fleming had finished telephoning?’’ 

"No, sir. To tell you ths truth, the publics 
dose hers at half-past ten, and when he d 
finished. Mr. Fleming said. Tiarry.’ he said. 


’that’s done. I think we’ve Just time for a 
last quick one,’ and he took me over the road 
to the King’s Head. A pleasant young gen¬ 
tleman, Mr. Fleming. Oh, here he la. sir I 
And Oeorge Fleming came back along the 
passage, still whistling, carrying some pages 
of typescript looaely clipped together. 

"Here’s what you want. Inspector," he be¬ 
gan. "Oh. I see you’ve found Old Harry. He 
can tell you anything more you want to know 
about that famous telephone call. He put 
It through for me." _ 

"So I understand," said Spears. Well, I 
don’t think I need trouble either of you 
further. Thank you for answering my ques¬ 
tions so straightforwardly." .. .. 

And refusing • rather diffident invitation 
from Stevens to have dinner with him, the 
detective returned to the station and caught 
the next train back to London, leaving Oeorge 
Fleming and Old Harry respectively with con¬ 
siderable food for thought and gossip after 
their separate fashions. 

It was s pity for young Stevens, who, for 
a provincial oonstable, was well above the 
average both In ambition and Intelligence, that 
he coukl not accompany Spears on his return 
tourney as he was to see a Scotland 

Yard man working at close quarters. 

This time Spears was not alone in his 
carriage, and the wealthy Yorkshire manufac¬ 
turer and his rather over-dressed, plump 






daughter who shared it with him. were first 
pussled and finally rendered acutely uneasy 
by the detective's behaviour. For a Ions 
time he lay back in his comer seat, his eye? 
shut and his expression perfectly blank, whiu 
the whole panorama of the case was psased 
slowly through his mind. In his imagination 
the various Incidents of the tragedy repeated 
themselves like the scenes of a film unreeled 
in • slow motion. In his mind's eye. lie saw 
Julian Calrd at the dramatic control pane 
whispering hurriedly to Hancock. Jumping 
up from his chair, and hurrying to 6A. Hr 
saw Rodney Fleming, languid and debonali 
in the 6A listening-room, the telephone to hit 
ear, his eyes on the actors In 6A. He saw 
Stewart Evans prowling furtively along • 
corridor; and Parsons hissing his soliloquy 
into the microphone, while a gloved and face- 
less figure tip-toed through the door of 7C 
behind him. He saw Higgins's ravaged face; 
the Oeneral's eyeglass: and Bannister's untidy 
hair. Once more he sat in listening hall 
No. 1, and heard the blattnerpbone recording 
of a dead man's voice and the ticking of an 
unknown watch. ,. , 

Suddenly he sat up. opened his eyes, and said. 
•*By heavens!" with such a wealth of expres- 1 
slon that the Yorkshire manufacturer dropped 
bis newspaper, while his daughter glanced 
downwards under the cover of her magasine 
to make sure that she was not exposing too 
much leg. 

But Spears was completely oblivious of the 
effect he was producing on the other occupants 
of the carriage- He took from a leather port¬ 
folio which he carried with him the copy of 
Parsons’ script of "The Scarlet Highway¬ 
man." with Its mutilated outside page, and 
for perhaps the hundredth time he read over 
most carefully the scene of the gaoler’s soliloquy 
and murder At the end of it. he drew a 
long breath, grinned with satisfaction, and 
made a pencil note on the margin. Tnen he 
took out the script which Oeorge Fleming 
had given him at the Imperial Theatre. Leeds 
glanced at his wrist-watch, and began to read 
that script also. As he read it, his lips moved 
distinctly, and the wealthy Yorkshire manu¬ 
facturer was seriously considering pulling the 
communication cord, or at least moving along 
the corridor to another compartment, when 
Spears, with another glance at his watch, 
folded up the second script, replaced them 
both in the portfolio, leaned back in his cor-| 




ner. folded his arm*, and went to riW 
"There's nothing." he murmured to himself 
aa he dropped off. "like travel for broadening 

the mind!” . . 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

‘■’TOPSY DOES HER BIT.’ 

In spite of what Caird had said about the 
growing unpleasantness of ‘■atmosphere'* at 
Broadcasting House, there seemed to be a 
complete absence of any change In the normal 
routine when Spears crossed Its threshold 
the morning after his visit to Leeds Pros- 
pero still regarded Portland Place over one 
shoulder, with his enigmatically cynical ex¬ 
pression. Uniformed small boys conducted 
visitors, or carried messages and antiseptic 
sprays upon their lawful occasions. The re¬ 
ception desk telephones Bnd the general office 
typewriters burzed and clattered unerasing l> 
The glass-fronted boards opposite the artists 
lifts showed their usual lists of rehearsal 
and transmission studio accommodation In 
fact, the only change from the normal was 
provided by a respectable old lady accosting 
one of the commissionaires outside the main 
entrance. Brandishing a hat tried parasol at 
Enc Gill's statuary, she observed in a high 
and penetrating tone "If that's the kind cl 
aerial the B B C. puts up for Itself. I hope they 
don’t expect me to follow their example. I've 
always lived in a respectable neighbourhood, 
and a pole and a bit of wl'e's good enough 
for me!" 

Not that Spears overheard this masterly de¬ 
fence of British proprieties. By the time It 
was being delivered, he was again in Caird’s 
office, and wondering not for the first time 
why that young man decorated his walls with 
a set of admirable drawings of cats inter¬ 
spersed with photographs of the interiors of 



the group of dramatic studios. Caird was out 
of the room at a meeting, and. while he 
waited, Spears stared for several minutes at 
the photograph of 7C. It had been taken 
from the doorway, and showed the studio pre¬ 
cisely as It must have appeared to the mur¬ 
derer as he entered it that evening. Had he 
really got It at last. Spears wondered? Or was 
he really being Just a little bit too ingenious’ 
And the more he looked at the photograph, the 
more his aelf-confldencc diminished 
At the same time, whether he was being 
over-tnffenlous or not. Spears was only too well 
aware that he had to risk It. For the attempt 
to break down Leopold Dryden’s silence had 
failed—or if it had not completely failed. If 
had only led to another dead end He had 
heard that morning that, pressed to speak by 
Isabel In the presence both of his solicitor 
and of no less a person than the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner himself, Leopold Dryden had admit¬ 
ted that his original attitude had been dic¬ 
tated partly by natural arrogance, but mainly 
because he had feared the implication of hi* 
wife. Having been out of the studio at the 
critical moment. It was Impossible for him to 
find out whether she also had been absent or 
not without drawing other people's attention 
to this possibility. That he had not dared 
to do. and accordingly he made up his mind 
to maintain silence at all costs, without 
realising that there are times when a refusal 
to speak can be as dangerous as ar.y amount 
of garrulity. So far. so good. It provided 
a reason for his silence, but when it came 
to the point. Dryden was revealed as having 
next to nothing to say “Very well,’* he had 
exclaimed, and It was easy for Spears to 
Imagine the flash of his blue eyes and the his¬ 
trionic toss of his head with which he faced 
Major Cavendish. “I'll make a clean breast of 
it. I had quarrelled with my wife at dinner 
over a letter from Parsons. It appears that 
he'd got a certain amount of money out of her 
by threatening to tell me of some secret In 
her past life. I was angry, not because of 
what that secret might be—I believe. Major 
Cavendish that a woman’s past life Is her own 
affair—but because she hadn’t told me about 
this revolting attempt at blackmail In the first 
instance. It argued s want of trust, which 
hit me hard. I admit I fully Intended to 



lake tiie first opportunity of horse-whippi hr 
P arsons, but I wouldn’t have choacn a time 
during which I was professionally engaged to 
do such a thing. Still less would 1 have 
risked the possibility of hanging for such a 
miserable specimen of humanity. 1 have my 
own pride. Major Cavendish. In addition, I 
was 111 that night. I suffer considerably from 
—he coughed—“my stomach, especially when 
under any form of nervous strain. My first 
nights are aiw'ays agony to me. I found the 
atmosphere of the studios rather trying. I 
know the ventilation is scientifically perfect, 
but to anyone at all susceptible to claustro¬ 
phobia. padded walls, and an entire absence 
of windows—well, you understand If you 
ask me why I went up to the seventh floor. 
I can only repeat that I followed that spiral 
staircase automatically Being ignorant of the 
building’s geography, I thought it would prob¬ 
ably take me out of the tower more quickly 
than any other way 1 was naturally abashed 
when I ran Into Mr Calrd after I had had 
my breath of fresh air. I am most sensitive 
professionally, and I thought that he, ignorant 
of the circumstances, might have thought I 
waa neglecting my work. I’m afraid there’s 
nothing more I can tell you." 

So much for Leopold Dryden’a statement 
8pears had found a copy of it on his desk at 
Scotland Yard that morning, with a covering 
note from the Assistant Commissioner. 

“Dear 8pcars“ ran the note. “I must tell 
you that I believe the attached statement to be 
strictly within the bound? of truth. In the 
circumstances. 1 consider it vital that Drydrn 
should not. be brought to trial. The real 
criminal must be found and found quickly 
To release Dryden without making another 
arrest would produce a deplorable impression 
on the public. But we shall, of course, be 
compelled to do so unless the real solution 
can be discovered within forty-right hours. I 
rely on you to make the most of your 
chances.” Which is. thought Spears, a polite 
way of hinting that there’ll be the devil to pay 
If I don’t bring it off. 

He had Just arrived at that depressing con¬ 
clusion when Calrd returned from his meet¬ 
ing The dramatic director was not looking 
his best. His eyes looked bloodshot, as If h* 
had not been sleeping, and the hand with 
which he offered the detective his glass 
cigarette-box was none too steady. 
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“Well, Spears, what Is It now?** he said 
wearily. "I don’t mind telling you. I’m feel¬ 
ing dead to the world. I simply can't do 
my normal work with this filthy thing hanging 
over my head. Would you mind if I asked 
for a few davs* special leave? I’m afraid 
I shall crack up If I go on much longer.” 

"I’m afraid vou must wait for a day or two 
yet." said Spears. "But I hope It won’t be 
longer now than forty-eight hours. 

Calrd stiffened In his chair. 

"Have you really got somewhere? he ex¬ 


claimed .. . .... 

"I'm not sure." said Spears cautiously, but 

I'm beginning to think so. You’ll be l 4 ° 
hear that Leopold Dryden. though still offici¬ 
ally under arrest. Is authoritatively considered 

out of the running .” . 

"So Isabel made him speak? Thank hea\cn 

for that! What did he say?" 

"Very little except to give as a reason Tor 

his silence that he was alrald to implicate 


Up- »t 

"I see.” said Calrd. ’Well, that narrows 
the field a bit. doesn’t it? Higgins dead— 
Drvden outfit only leaves Evans—Rodn?y— 
and me!” And he laughed nervously. Do 
you remember playing ecna. meena. mlna. mo. 
when you were a kid? It used to be quite 
exciting." He moved away from his desk 
and walked up and down the room. 

"Now listen. Calrd.” said the detective 
sharplv. “You know the Controller promised 
me another play-through of f that steel tape 
recording” Can you arrange it to be done 

to-night?” .. 

"Yes,” said Calrd. stopping In his nervous 

prowl. "I think so." 

"The point is.” said Spears, "that naturally 
we want to release Dryden as quickly u pos¬ 
sible; but for our own sake." he added, with 
a susolcton of a smile, "we want to nave 
someone else ready to fill the vacant cell, so 
I've got to work quick. You remember what 
Mr Bannister said about that watch ticking” 
Well Immediately after hearing that record¬ 
ing played through, 1 want you to arrange 
for the people who had wrist watches on that 
night and who were possibly concerned—that s 
to sav yourself. Mr. Fleming, and Mr Evans 
—to b* In 7C. I’ll bring Mr Dryden onri his 
watch along Will you arrange for the micro¬ 
phone to be alive and connected to some con¬ 
veniently adjacent loud speaker, so that I 
car. hear what these various watches sound 




like?" 

Calrd scribble* some notes on hla pad. 

"Will about half-past eleven to-night suit 
you?" he said. 

"Capitally, thanks. And you'll ask Mr. 
nemlnR to come along, and Mr. Evans?" 

"1 will, said Calrd. "By the way. what 
about that tube station business?" 

Spears shrugged. 

"My dear Calrd. what do you expert me 
to do about It? There were no witnesses, 
and your stories contradict each other 
mutually and absolutely." He went to 
the door and turned round. "XI I were 
you—and you ct *. tell Mr. Evans so from me 
—Td wash It out as an accident exaggerated 
into something else by a couple of vivid lmagi 
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nattona. Till to-night, then." 

And toe want out. tearing Calrd. who had 
been looking forward to a lor* night's sleep. 


_^ _ a^M dwp. 

to mutter various and undlgnlfled oaths, and 
then to press the button on hie desk tor lan 
MacdockaJd. wham he tnetructed to make th* 
necessary arrangements with the sound re 
cording section and the engineer s to 
Spears s requirements for the evening. 

(To be continued.) 
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As Spears crossed the hell on his way out 
one of the receptionists moved towards him 
from behind his deck. 

"I bee your pardon sir.” he said “But you 
are Inspector Spear.’" 

"Certainly ’ 

“Well, air." went on the receptionist, his 
voice discreetly lowered there's s young lady 
here inquiring for you. but I don’t think the 
knows you. If you want u> slip awsy I can 
easily- ' 

"What* her name*” Interrupted Spears 

"Miss Levine. I believe «he‘e s friend of 
Mr Bannister s. sir. T've seen them together 

Spear? cautiously took a “lunar" over the 
receptionists shoulder He remembered 
Corkran's report on the incidents concerning 
Higgins’ suicide, and accordingly he had no 
doubt that the owner of an extremely attrac¬ 
tive pair of leg* and t quantity of curling 
platinum hair under a minute woollen cap 
’hat resembled more than anything else an 
army forage cap of the eighties was Miss 
Topsy Levine. 

"I’m in rather a hurry ' he said "If the 
young lady doesn’t mind walking down to 
Oxford Circus with me- 

"I'll tell her.” said the receptionist. 

It was clear that nothing was likely to 
deter Miss Topsy Levine from the pleasure 
of walking as far aa Oxford Circus with Cen¬ 
tral-Inspector Spears. She bounded across 
rhe hall like a puppy, introduced herself 
.hrilly, and proceeded to take Spears by the 



arm, rather to his embarrassment, and dis¬ 
tinctly to the amusement of the Oenera!. who 
Happened to be ci oaring the hall at the same 
moment on his way to an early lunch. 

“I know I nushn’t to bother you like this " 
oabbled Topay cheerfully a* they passed the 
Round Church. "But it's only because you've 
frightened poor Ouy so much, Inspector. You 
see. he and Pat and J were out together again 
last night. Its really awfully nice of them 
o take me along, when they re a* soppy about 
each other as they are. But then, there's 
nothing like good nature l* there?” 

Bui how have 1 rrigbtened Mi Bannister''” 
asked Spears 

"Well, not so much frightened, perhaps,” 
said lopsy * a.* snubbed You know -all the 
idea." he’s had about me murder Kach time 
you've 'bought of the same thing Aral, and 
only loid him so alieiwaid*, so that you ve 
made him pretty small But we were talk¬ 
ing a over again last night, and he told us 
ne d got anoiner idea only he was loo scaied 
to come and tell you about it." 

So you thought vou d come and tell me in 
hi* place did you Ml r s Levine'' 

"Well, said lopsy frankly men are so 
silly, arer. t they 1 A girls Just got to lake 
nero by the .Miuff of ineir neck#!” 

“ICr—quite, said Spears. “Well, wbat’s the 
great Idea?” 

"Ooh, you mustn't get sarcastic with me 
or ! shall cry J’d better warn you. Inspector 
1 cry terribly easily." 

Spears patted her arm comfortingly. "Come 
along,” he said. T shan't bite” 

Topsy screwed up her face into an expres¬ 
sion of puzzled but attractive bewilderment 
and hesitated 

Well. I m sure 1 hope I’ve got It right, 
she burst uu«. ' But 1 think *nal Guy said 
was this he wondered why nobody seemed 
to be worrying much whai it was in Mrs 
Dry den's early life that Parsons asd been 
omckinailing her for.” 

•Yes. I know.” said Spear* 

"Oh. so you did think of it’” 

••'the idea had certainly crossed my mind 
jut don't you see the difficulty, Mis* Irvine? 


Mr&. Dryden:* letter? whan were found on 
Parsons'* body gave no clue to the matter 
Parsons isn l alive to tell u*. ana Mrs. Dryden 
declines to not altogether unnaturally. Now, 
it Isn't at* If there wire any complete record 
in existence of Mrs. Dryaen'a life, and this 
might have to do with anything that has 
Happened during the past ten or twelve years. 
Mrs. Dryden la not a lady with a notorious 
n-puUtlon or anything like that moat ac¬ 
tresses are entirely respectable. 1 ve made 
certain inquiries, and certainly since her mar¬ 
riage there hasn't been a word of scandal, 
about her. apart from entirely insignificant! 
| gossip. Of course, before her marriage, she 
might have done anything, but it Isn't easy . 
to get any details of the private life of a 
woman over four years ago, when there was 
nothing about that woman at the time to 
■ make her interesting or worth while observing. 1 
1 After all. she was only a chorus girl, and 
'hen a touring actress. I made investiga¬ 
tion* at me stage doors of one or two London 
theatres at which she had appeared, and I 
then got bold of one or two touring managers 
who had employed her But apart from her 
I name, and In one case her looks, nobody 
. remembered anything about her exoept that 
' afterwards she married Leopold Dryden 

Topsy suddenly tugged at f he detective's 
i sleeve. 

Would you mind giving me a drink " she 
said. 

"Of course I would be delighted to." stam¬ 
mered Spears, "but I’m really in rather a 
hurry.” 

"Oh, rats!" said Topsy rudely. "I'm not 
cadging a drink, but we can’t talk out here 
with all this shocking traffic noise, and now 
I've got something to tell you! And this isn’t 
one of Ouy’s ideas It isn’t even sn Idea 
It’s a fact ” 

Spears looked down at the eager, paintra 
little face, and made up his mind. 

"All right.” he said. "Well go to the 
balcony or the Oafe Royal Brasserie and drink 

"Oin and tonic for this little girl If you 
don’t mind.” said Topsy "But let’s go " 

They went. And Topsy having been pro¬ 
vided with the drink she wsnted and headed 
off various alternative subjects, such as the 
new decoration of the restaurant and »hv 
certain young men wear bracelets and green 
trouMrs, came to the point. 

— ~ _ _ •_-A-tl _ •_u.__ _ lit A. _ L. 




"You snow. Inspector." she began, "1 think 
vou’ve *ot hold of the wrong end of the «tlck. 
going to «ee touring muuicn ana stage- 
door -keener* Why don’t you get hold of the 


door-keepers Why don’t you get hold of the 
old programmes of Mrs. Dryden's tours and 
then And people who’d been on the tours 
with her?" 

Spears sipped at his beer thoughtfully 

‘YeT there’s a good deal in that." he ad¬ 
mitted ’But do you mean to tell me. Mias 
Levine, that there would be any chance of 
Andlng actors who had haw out on tour 
four yeara ago? A* likely as not they’re In 
Australia, or retired, or dead. And. if they’ve 
succeeded enough to be in L ondon. I’d be pre¬ 
pared to bet that they wouldn't member what 
had happened to the other members of the 
cast of a tour four or five years ago.’’ 

"Well," said Topay excitedly, "you’d loee your 

bet!" 

■i SrafiSPi. b* Inspector. £ 
one, this litttle girl waa on tour with Isabel 
Dryden—Isabel Palmer aha oallad herself in 
those days—In a play oallad “Ovsrsaai.” 
was understudying and doing assistant stage 
manager on three quid a week. That’s the 
type your touring manager la whom you’re 
so fond of! Isabel Palmer bad quite a small 


W * I ’Yes. yes," Interrupted Spears. "But what 
do you remember about her?" 

“liras Just coming to that," said Topsy in 
an injured tone of voioe. "I do n’t rem ember 
much, of course. You wouldnt expect me to. 
Portastanorl oant rememberatgwhst the 
play was about. But there war s two or twee 
which might be useful to you. A fellow 
called Parsons was in the company, and * 
nasty bit of work he was, too. Tried to kiss 
me onos, and how I smacked his face. 

"Are you sure of that?” said Spears. ‘ That 
bis name was Parson*. I mean? ’ 

“Of course. I’m sure Aren t I telling you? 
And the other thing to that I can remember 
there being a lot of talk about Isabel and a 
chap In the company called Evans. At least, 
I m pretty certain it was Evans. That's why. 
as I told you. vou ought to get hold of some 


pr ^K5ms?" 6 repeated Spears. "But-You 

Haven’t got one of those programmer, I aup- 
aose. Miss Levine?" 

^•Sorry. nothing doing. I never keep any- 
hlng. No po&sesalonr, means a long life, I 


always say.” And Topsy finished hei drink. 
••I'm afraid I haven’t anything more to tell 
vou. Inspector. I wiah I could remember 
whether that name really was Evans or not, 
but rm almost certain It was " 

“I wish you could, too:' muttered Spears. 
** •Overseas’ you My the name of the play 




•* ‘Overseas*—or ‘The Rover of '.he Seas- 
or something silly like that. 


(To be continued.; 
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CHAPTER XXIX—Continued. * 

"Can't you be a bit more certain or ac«’J- 
Spears pleaded. "This Is desperately 
lmporta ut, vou know. - ’ 

*' ^aJd not.” aald Topsy. "In fact, to tx- 
rtrlctly honest, the more I think about It 
the easier it Is for me to think of other names, i 
But I'll swear it was something U!re Evans. 

1 Key used to go to the same digs, you know. 
*nd all that sort of thing. Tots of us though , 
'.hey Uved together. but you never know, do 
vou? People are so funny. Well. I rrtur’ 
fly. So long!" 

Left to himself, Spears ordered mors beer 
*nd lighted a pipe. What Topsy had told him 
gave him very fnrlously to think. Of course. 
: f was nvssibie that Stewart Evans had done 
.1 r.pnt cl acting in the course o! his chequered 
career, and that Lsabc! had once been his 
ttU'Uesr. That might account tor the furv 
with which he had assailed Drvder., and tor 
hi - apparently extraordinary conduce all round 
w if'n regard to Drydcn’s wife. But If that had 
b'vn the cujf. why hadn't Isabel said so. and 
driven the suspicion which Evans had tried to 
'oure against Dryden back on his own head? 
ft was surely inconceivable that *he could be 
| )n love with him still. But one thing was 
very clear - Isabel must be strictly questioned 
about that tour of "OverseaJt.*' or whatever! 
t,\ name war. And mentally he cuT?cd Topsy’s 
relatively inefficient memory. The whole rc- 
-r.urces of Scotland Yard, if necessary, must 
or put on to finding a eepy of the programme 
of the tou* - of that old and forgotten plav. 
“Ttetwetn this yarn and the evidence of that 

•_ ■ . t. • « m 



leiurdlng tape," Spears muttered t r himself, 
' m hanged if I don t begin to beiitec that 
Stfwurt fcvam did It after all!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

* ISABEL AT BAY.” 

V*hlle he hurrl<*dly devoured a tongue sard- 
*•;« h and a little potato salad. Spears after; 
ris own plodding, remorselesr fashion. ’ook Ns i 
rrc! Jon. A- r ei what Topsy Levine had told 
him [he?*- was little doubt but lhat the find 1 t 
inlutkm of u>e mvucry lay wuh Is,woel—or; 
a \ tep.tt in her flat ft would be a «ulh- 
cjanily unpleasant buiines-*. but .she would 
nave to »** Ucklen lace to face, and the 
,oon*r the better Besides, from hi* own 
point of slow he had no tune to los p arc b . 
raa more than llkelv that she would be ui 
ner flat between one and two. . . 

He paid his bill and waived rapidly from 
Regent-si»‘#*et to L’opet St. Martin's-lau*. eun 
was lucky in that, I&abel anvwerea the door 
herself He noticed that .she was looking, 
ronsideraoiv more cheerful, nod that she wa* 
•viortng bright colours and a certain amount 
of jewellery So she had obviously drf wn lie 
right conclusions with regaro to the change 
n. T^opold Drvdcn’s prospects. % 

"Wha^ car T do for vou Inspector ,J ‘ /Jh** 
v»id • I'm afraid I’m having my lun* h It s 
nn'y half » lotxte* and e salad, out ! '•xpen 
r » oti!d find e >crap lor you. if you haven . 
nad ycurs already ” 

• Thanks, very much." aald *peai v * T '■'** 
lunched, bur perhaps voj wouldn't mind my 
asxlng vou « ley; moie questions- while you 
flnirh yours?" 

[be gWitty dieo out of Ls*l>»i's lac* ** or** 

••Mot. more questions sue vh tapered 
S ircJV it £ nil o\ci now as far a. 1 I'm con , 

Spears shifted hi: { - rt . awkwnrcuv t be* 
vr.u o believe that 1 tr mere than .orrv u> 

trouble vou 112am. Mrs. Dryden but it's read ' 1 
v»*rv necessar" that I should liave another tan* 

with vou " J , . 4 . 

•Oh. very well,” said I label and led the w*v 

upstairs lino the while dining-room Sne Rave 
Spears a cha'r and sat down herse’f m W- 
Oiar.e. al hough she showed, no dl-Dosttiou 1.0 
retume her meal. But Spears noticed t.iat sne 
fmiched her pla^ of wine a: a draught. 

•Wed whaf. u. !•. Inspector" 1 she sa d 
I thought "Oil'd realised bv r bls time that r v* 
ro:n^2 m^p to tell vou which coulu now.Jh 
ix helpful' 




• Riit x m all aid iVa'V vh*rf T nv’*t dicarre* 
with you Mrs. Drvden There s one thing mnre 
which you can leil me. and whim h is unei 
'ssentlal that vou shoidd Ther** havp be'm 
certain dcielorments which make the otmfcwon 
of thin particular Information a crucial oolrv 
In the case and although It involves d-lvins 
mvo your private nfTalr.*. winch l a;n naiurailv 
very loin to do. I feel it is mv duty to rav 
to ycr* a« emhaticailv w® possible that ill** 
moment has coin** for vuu to give me nlorma- 
• lion ccprernipg th** enlsoae in vaut !if»* whu-n 
Rlcrnty Parsons was u-hng for the purpose of 
blackmail." 

He paused Isabel did not shea*. She *at 
nulte rigid m her chair, the finger® of nr- 
•ight, hand plaving nervously with ihe :wm 
of her wine glass. 

Tf I could. Mrs. Drvd.*n I would go further 
snd nromue "ou that anv information von 
gave me on the point would be regarcec as 
strictly confidential. But li would not be fair 
of me to give vou anv such promise. Vou will 
see a* well as I do that it may be necessarv 
lor the whole story to come out in open court 
when the criminal la tried. But however pain¬ 
ful that possibility may anoea" to vou surely 
vou will see that nothing must *tand in the 
l wav of the conviction of the guiltv person 
The possibility of that conviction ’lev I am 
I convinced. In vour hands " 

. “T think you've been very (air. inspector. ’ 
•aid Isabel at last. "You haven •. tried to trick 
me. or builv me." 

••No." said Spears. "That’s not in the English 
police tradition. But that it Is not in our tra¬ 
dition U because we rely upon the co-operation 
of the public.' 

Again she did not reolv. and Spears, who iOr 
all his deliberate formality was growing a 
Uttle impatient, made a false move. 

"Mrs Dryden." he went on. "J for no o*bei 
I reason, vou must want to achieve voui hus¬ 
band's release bv f asten i n g the guilt wheie it 
siiouid propeilv belong. He must remr.in in 
danger until vou speak. I am positive that von 
can rely on his understanding, and if neces¬ 
sary on Ills forgiveness 

The colour came back into Isabel* cheeks 

•*lf mv husband wa* in danger.” sne said 
*1 would tell you anything. But 1 know he s 
not. I was there yesterday when he saw tne 
Assistant Com miss i one i -w’hen he made hi* 
statement. Major Cavendish assured me thai 
after that his release war only a question of 
time.’' 




s_ 




Spears wa.* inwardly annoyeo ai wjui 
Cavendish 5 chivalrous consideration 

“So long aa Leu goes free, what do l care 
about the rest of it. Inspectoi 1 I'm a woman, 

• not a member of your public, as you call it. 
It may sound a horrible *hmg to say. bat. I've 
no regrets that Sidney Pinsons was killed. He | 
deserved to die a hundred times. I'm almost» 
—grateful—to his muulerei. He was b.ack- 
maiJlng me for something that happened 
many years ago now. when I wa?, a very 
voung girl, and didn't wiiow my way about. 
What happened then l have regretted ever 
since, but until Sidney Parsons brought it up 
Rgain and held it over my head, it was burled 
and forgotten. You must be reasonable. 
Inspector. You can’t be so inhuman as to 
Imagine that I could tell you about It now in 
cold blood, knowing that I shall probably have 
o hear it retold in court. sniggered over by 
my friends, commented on afterwards in the 
newspapers, because now 1 am Leopold Dry- 

i den's wife!” 

| “You can be forced.” Spears began angrily. 1 

* "Unless I tell you." interrupted Isabel, “you 
say you can’t bring the matter home, 
suppose you're going to say that vou could 
make out that I’m the murderer s accomplice 
by refusing you vital evidence? Well, I sup¬ 
pose you could, but I don’t sec how you can 
until you find the murderer. It's a complete 
circle, isn't it? After all. what good does it 
do to hang any man because Parsons wa* 
killed ? He Isn l worth killing a rat lor let 

i alone another human being." , 

"That has nothing to do with me," raid 
Spears. “I warn you. Mrs. Dryden—though 
L can to some exieni ^yrnpathto* with you r 
attitude—-you re taking up • vwr dangerou* 
position." 

“Well." .laid Isabel defiantly * I m taking 
»he risk Don't say any more I've made 
up mv mind, finally." 

Choking down a violent desire to lose his 
temper, the detective got up (loni his chan, 
end as he did to ih*» telephone rang 

•Excuse me ” >ald Isabel quicktv. "It's in 
tnv bedroom Perhaps voull le T yourself 
out?" 

Bpears made a 'litlr bow and rhe 

hurried out of 'tie room Av he turned to 
the door, he heard uti voice a; she answered 
the instrument. 

“Hullo? Who 5s it? You. Rodney? Yes. 
Why can't you give me aupper? .... Going 
to Broadcasting House again—haven’t thiy 
nnbhed with you cither?' And then, appai- 


I • J'tlv. rh< remembered nrr visitor. for the doer 
-if the bedrbom was clo-ed. 

Spears /ell a momentary sadaiactlon In trw 
hu* arrangements had at any rate interfered 
with Isabel Dryden's auppei party. Though 
baffled, he was not yet beaten, and he had no 
Intention of allowing Isabel to break off the 
interview In her own time If rhe would 
nc k speak on the cue he had given her. be 
would assume .» knowledg. he hadn't got. and 
preas her directly concerning btewart Evan*?. 
Perhaps that would break through her 
defences. 

And with a desire, as It were, to entrench 
himselt more flrmly In the flat, he went out 
oX the dining-room through the door which 
led into the drawing-room, and aat down to 

an armchair, with the air of a man act upon 
a considerable stay. 

(To be continued.I 
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PHAPTFR XXT Continued 

L’kf fh* whi e duilne-roorr. litis drawing- 
:»)om hjwl a character cf iU owr. appropriate 
ip the g*nrrai;y exotlr nature r? the actor 
v ho owned It. The wmlln were ptae-e-ed wi»h 
the play-bill* of hi* London success**-- ?he 
raptor he had worn as Hamlet hung above 
the mantelpiece. f.anked by tr.c daggers of | 
llomoo and Macbeth. or. » aiur tame. unci* r • i 
pla*a ca*e and carefully labelled, were filter 
rings worr. by Garnet r.nd Macready a oharn 
of Irving'*, i giove of U wli Wa'lsr'c. ami t 
snuff c*»x of Fied Terry* Jnoeed except 
for the piano the room Rave U*in thr impies- 
aion of a theatric*! muK um Tin* boo* 
?e)’e* contained nothing cm pie vs volumes 
r f theatrical criticism. various tl tain,-a! hir- 
tonea an«l bi«»gTaptuct». and mx thic» iwnw 
ra)?-bound and with trod Irtierlna on fh»ir 
b*'ks* * Leojmld Prvder Person*! Record* 

' Da*|i If aU," rnuf.»rM Si>et»rs 10 mmself 
1 r o; ly I investigating fhydens ohm in 
>■/»(! of hi» wife?. He s tioL fne wno.r thing 
docketed ovil. I expert To find ru« birch 
rertifirefr on »he flr*t page and if I c*me pack 
in a men.n. probably all Hie cuttings relating 
lo thin muse!” 

Ann then. while he stll! nta.ed si ‘hone nix 
massive mines 3nd pondered 'he rerun' *anJe 
i^rsona! -amlv whirh they eonuodied Spear» 
started vlolimMy. Hr got out of ins chan 
and crossed to the dlnmg room door The 
door inro • :ir bedroom wax ah'iu bui enulfi 
t ear Mie faint murmur of Ianbei r voire mill 
* Iking r>n rhe teiei noi.e QuierJy he shut 




hr n M>r b* wren ine dining-room and fii** 
r rwwj.'g- r i>oni and walked over to th- 1 »ok- 
••helf For hr had noticed next u> 'nr »1<t.n 
(f Dryr1**n« press tutting a rnoden 

t* • «*arvns.boni;h volume. unlettered It 
rvd or.’. ,.ju ; v tie' ll pushed Into plate hastily 
end *.0 far in as to hr near’y Invisible, so In 
Rr'nmnt d (1 U *e«»in by 'hr aide of b* Irn- 
'-'vl't ^ijirrHd"* Could It be possible 
bough* Bnears stroll hi ng out bis hand io- 
w«rri» h. Hia i ilur. contained the cutting* o f 
hsaVj Drvuefi'ft person*; ret ore 
Van eoolhcr glance o\v. ni\ .slim* iier. ii» 
r^'l-rd if do* n and opened it By .love h" 
v .left' Anti it ulnginar coUsctton u ion 
ned. Family snao.ho!,*: dtnee programme* 
tvn eventsvonal ’otters were sumlwinQ br 
tveer. cuttings from provincial nAperx and old 
p:•.pTinnme . • “Old programme-’" raid 

‘■p. itis H- >uil ' Ovrr eas"* Anri without ton 
.,d ring tup pfhie* of burglary, he jammed the 
bool. under his arm. turned on hi* her 1 uitxed 
iiMi.dm end a alk®d rapidly down the stair; 
» J * mild tin? Ik lieve .lia* anv private telephone 
'■•D * Hild la.*’! much lungn and he d.d no; 

• *h io !>*• i ompelJetl to examine L>abcl> lulling 
o> *. ut tie. her own eye. . 

f r vat not until he was safely’ bar! in hJs 
own office *» ine Yard that he could plough 
modllv through *he book. Bin when he did. 

• >n nage twenty*! wo. Quite out of throno’oKlcal 
order ar d .sand wlr hod bn ween a prog: amine 

• ' nt nilliturv toiriifinvnt ami a photograph 
•' a 'ini mm w ith a :4gnatuir c iw’ed 
oh tll.v a.iuvs It. he found what lie wii lot lane 
/.»• . it wi'_s n prcgjumnn* of thr Shnke-.ueair 
Th*»*tr< *•' B'ivhlon. for « wee! hi tire August 

• »f JPt’7. ami dexlerousiv hidden amongst m- 
uumeeable advertisements Gom'* founa a 
iMav-blb of "Go As You Pleas? ‘O Top ,V'» a 
f *rre lu lire" acts hv Harvey Cumberland " A 
ioir on thr side of the piogranini** s.dd Tout 

of ’G'j As Vqp pleaat June July August. 1H2*. 
South • royst. tow.lL. WestonMwi o 
Folkestone *’ 

Ha.tliJv Bprajs enn his eve down the Mlelv 

bad print on the faded paper and Ute;i he nut 
hark in fits rha;: and vwr.*p Foi ’h“ name of 
i and Pp.lnur was there !»• having uJaved the 
>art of the lion Knld F uversham. ana the 
:;o’i-».iuu atawr manager was menttoued a* 
u* mg MLs* Toprv Levine and theie v.a.* a 
peri.il note with -egflrd to the leading actor s 
liip. whl'li hart ftopdienrlv bee^ speclallv 


r* *ied and lent bv Mulct BlorxlworUiY of 
Ohip unc . f Jrxib"rv But of Stfwart Evaa-i there 
vviv no sign Ann though the nowtbiHtv r e 
ira ned that lie had been In the cas. but undw 
unotner name such a chance intensified the 
riitnculUe* a hundtedlold. uni pm Topav's stn- 
memory could be foiled a^ain upon the 
uniat Not even the fact that Sidney Parson.* 
was duly mentioned as nlavina the part of 
Sam B nklev h lor key, could afford SpeArs 
satisfunrotv consolation tn his disappointment 
He lighted his pine anri stared grimly at the 
o’c pogratrune ‘ Cup* It'" lie *ald, and al¬ 


most automaricaJlv he. nr-g*" *> "*ed corr the 
hftt of the cast again apeak mg amua 

S.r ChrUtopher Faver*hflrn Barrir Ucvil 

i any Pavereham hie wife Age'.tu Vr’elimat. 
The Hen Enid Favetrhsa .. ’.label ru.mer 

O-vald "WhUlrr. .rrank llarrc* 

"f’nppv” Burrcigh*. a trainer Tetenor Btnv 

Barn Buckley h foekey v ;unrv Paraory-* 

r*» o’lr.r, a maic (ttfiioini Ptn.’e* 

Ivan*. « uutte r . . turnip V 'On 

Kyans a butler m:c Spears and rtrpe.ved 

"Kvxns, n tin er I hllip Nf’?**n 

lie broke off %rd .icra'r.lft * 1 . hi? h j .t‘* What 
•l\« deuce - A i0 'hen t:is *xpie.*et m /low." 
t naugett and became v» r\ er« and griir Not 
f n*xt. p»* 'Ct'**d a*, i'. mote ■ *ov \ hi .~»w toa 
•hr oho.O*J «Lph of h* n>ftn rn ire i.'.?" '- *!!• 
cutting boo? aa,ormne ih* n»ocraiurtv o! ‘Or* 
Ar. You Pit*±i **- signed 'Youri EvWV 

CHAPTER XXXI 
•tme near of th*: v. mthf.s 

Rroc dc as ting Ho'ise i.as on’y *oo cf cm tver 
comp^reo with a •nip parunJa i* \u h a . r.tp 
r urging down Portland pu • * nxtu. i 

i’lfCUf !t lb*- U1 'iU'J' l". » *V i* 1 - IUi 

•.fiable. It should real’) r* with the *’*rn 
half of a ship forging ro»*ih*.irds t<»*•■» re.* 
Urgent. ? Pam t! expeM niivt*. op ninn Is. o 

1st behoved 

Julian Cairn hAd never Ihougn much **f 
the comparison ^perhaps lvr*:'c»** w< rrarv 
omer pe. pie had thought of i» Aral But on 
thi - night ci Spear*’? uiial expe-imer ** r»e 
approached rlu building from Clmndo s s rer*t 
h* had to acmlt '.hn» *h«*rt w?' acm-thlng no* 
altogether tnapprop iatr in *he fo'icer*tion lr 
a prc>»ably ' he oey*: poiru cf * ew fr• rx. wh^'h 
v> ook at the btiiidiny. The wholt . u^mtv? 
length of iia weslgrh 5id.* :* r*ixj.ed ihe • :gM 




iloreys above ground rliml’ st-iv■ i»iy Upon 
o‘her and tneir lighted window" In ’N* d it v 
*~rn ir sc.ru*’ sol to lurm Mt*t»<eti tcrnr** 
of * luddei b?tw'-f'n earth and st^x* 

IJm night vie- cieax unci .luiriil About 
ibt entrantf and «>•» * Me oupcAitr p*»\einen bv 
mi* I aughittn iloU■! wrxf clovU’fi *1 If■-*’' group,, 
of people :»it’ forme* for ihc mo a p. :i rrsulur 
"f«n. ■’ of Henry Hall who wu* Cirmlm; tl'« 
B B.C Dance Oictoafcra bo.wcer. 11 b**il IS 
o'clock thm night. the uthrr . ; upuM-d o. the 
carious. *l!cm anlcoker* who are a wav- vn 
oe found ir England aomu tnr m mt of anv 
crime. This group, considerably Varying «r> 
site. had become h permanent night ' } feature 
if Portland-p’ate mul;‘ Sidney Par orr's 
murder. and had r'saultcet In two uniformed 
on ratable* b**lt.g speMuiiv Df^trcl rn duty to 
ae»* thai It did nothing beyond f>taring *nt’ ex- 
ch&uging g'jaotp of the most f&r.ta'tlc char* 
gciei 

Eleven c clock struck from f hr Ro nri 
Church and Calm slowly slrtllrd Rcroi.r he 
road Frankly he would nave given much *o 
have l*e n ou: of It Ik was tired irritable 
rtitd nrmvuslv app;ehen<>v»* <* wh&t w.* r yir, 
u> happen. Tie had inai * on fide nee In Spear. 1 
and Mis general disown Ion. was no! «’l n, 'ia’"d 
h> the fftci that Stewart Evans arrlv *a t %R: ’v 
a* *nr same moment. i*o ihut they wvlkcd pea*. * 
tually «heik by (owl across the Uall Since 
tile episode m’ Do-, t-t-street ‘hev had not ex¬ 
changed a word nnc nHthei man was Inclined 
to be the first to bleak tie silence now If 
Cuird looked til. Eva.-ia locked ghastly 
checks lucked flabbiei ihau cvrt, i«n>l In 

colour resembled grey oaper. Although U was 
a hot night, he was wearing u light oue’a 
overcoat with the < oilar turned up »o las ’ars 
wnd a black. hai with the brim turned c wn 
A half-smoked cigarette .’’ •nip was stuck to 
his lown lip ard altogrthei hi gave a dirnm 
impreiaion o! sn^boirie.sa and V.l-heaith ‘lo 
Calrd’s relief, lie went along to the cloak- 
rtx»rr. to leave his things, arid Cahd wa.-- lift 
to go up in Ihe left by himself to tne seven’h 
tiuor, where the pa*. tv lor the lest was to 
a^sf-rnbi** jn 7C 

OiHiluallv th»-\ tr!ckJ»*ci In Bannister 
siiaigh'. 'mm Ficntw ■.far-'oc^ dwf w“fi t ^ 
nair suvered up. and evidently bur ting with 
apujis Evans. >»no. without, his coat. hat. and 
cigarette stump. looKeci depic.ssed and on* 
iteallhy but no longer khast v or sinisn-r; 
Rodnev Flemini wph a '•ru »».tinr.M m In the 

. * _ . ... t. .. 


iapel of nls double-or* aMeu cuun'i Jaekrl. h ? 
mack hair very .<nu»o‘ hly bru Ju*d. a Utile 
less languid Dian umibi. and r\:d iH’y con- 
sioeiabiy irr.tBieu <*• having •>■« n dragged 
from hi? auppet pany. and l^oprld Orvdm. 
gvotm and haggard, Init holding hinivlf v*:y 
stiffly and loorfiug aoout mm w;i« an effec¬ 
tive leonine errogaruv a> if « ondenying com¬ 
ment upon tilt lac*. ilia*- ’he uisigiufi- »u' Mr 
Corkran was a< his e!b*»w with h pa,r of tmr.d- 
cuff* 111 -concealed in the pocket of hl» rain¬ 
coat 

Catrd went over *o Dh’den and held out 
h»s hand But the actor nrev back and pm 
both his iianfij. behind lihn. 

• No Julian ‘ he said. not ye» V.hen mv 
innocence has been fully e*>u*blbhed I shall 
be delighted Until then 1 prefer to keep rnv 
own company Aud lie *«• dt wn orr liie fur¬ 
thest end of the couch that stretched along 
one aide of the studm. Corkran followed him. 
taking the opportunity as he passed Guv 
Bannister to give me iatter a cheerful wtok 
and to muimux. My regards ic the voung 
ladles, air!" 

I 
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Lastly, and exactly two minutes before the 
half-hour, came Spears, and with him a bent 
and bespectacled old man. carrying whnt 
looked like a miniature Gladstone bag. and 
wearing a shiny suit of old-fashioned black 
clothes 

The detective looked round him He would 
have liked to have added either the Assistant 
Commissioner or Oeneral Farquharson. or 
both, to his audience, but he was not quit© 
certain that what he was about to do cam© 
strictly within the range of methods officially 
approved by the authorities at Scotland Yard, 
an< he had not dared to take the risk of 
Inviting them. 

"Well,” said Calrd abruptly, "we re all here, 
aren't we? Can t we get on?” 

Spears looked surprised. "Yes. I think so.'* 
he said "Without going in for Introduction* 
all round. I should like you gentlemen to meet 
Mr. Welsskopf Mr. Wetsslwpf lias been of 
considerable assistance to Scotland Y^rd on 
various occasions, as an expert on watches H© 4 
Is a Swiss, who has been a naturalised English¬ 
man for many years." Mr Wetsskopf sml>d 
and bowed ingratiatingly. "It Is probably true.** 
Spears went on. "that he knows more about 
watches than any man In England, and prob¬ 
ably In Europe. Now. what I propose to do 
Is this. As 1 think you all know, a steel tap© 
recording was made of the scene tn the Scarlet 
Highwayman* during which Sidney Parsons 
met his death. I propose that Mr. WVisskopf 
shall listen to the recording, because it h.ua 



been pointed out u> me—thanks largely to Mr. 
Bannister—that the sound of a watch ticking 
Is to be heard Immediately following upon 
Parsons’s last words. I believe that watch to 
have been the murderer's watch, for Parsons 
wore no watch that night. I think, gentle¬ 
men, that you have each brought with you 
the watch that you wore on the evening of 
the crime, and I propose that after Mr Welss- 
kopf has heard the recording, he shall, through 
this microphone—which is the microphone 
used by Parsons on the occasion of the crime 
—hear the ticking of your various watches. It 
Is possible—I won t go further than that—- 
that Mr. Welsskopf may be able to distinguish 
and identify the ticking of the recorded watch. 
Would you mind, therefore, handing me your 
wrist watches?” 

Stewart Evans Jumped up. 

“Inspector. I protest most strongly against 
this! It’s an outrageous infringement of our 
personal liberty! I’m not at all sure that you 
have any right to do such a thing. Do you 
mean that you propose solemnly to convict 
one of us upon the evidence of a sound not 
only distorted upon a microphone, but fur¬ 
ther .distorted Jn addition bv recording on an 
admittedly rather imperfect steel tape? I 
imagine you know your own business, but a 
considerable knowledge of criminology tells me 
that a defending counsel would make evidence 
of that sort look not only grotesque, but even 
dishonest or worse!” 

• I think, Mr. Evans.” said Spears coldly, 
"that > my business. May I have your watches, 
please?” 

Evans looked round for support, but Prvden 
was handing over an elegr.nt, almost effem¬ 
inate little platinum watch to Corkran; Flem¬ 
ing was yawning; and Caird was holding out 
a small, black-faced silver wrist-watch 

“Very well.” said Evans sulkily, “but I should 
like you all to note my protest ” And In his 
turn he passed over his watch, which was of 
a rather heavy, old-fashioned type, and set 
on an unusually broad leather strap. 

"Many thanks.” said Spears, collecting 
them. "Hullo, Mr. Evans— your watch isn’t 
going!” 

“1 forgot to wind It up last night.” said 
Evans. "You can easily set it going. If you 
want to. can’t you?” 

Spears nodded, and handed the watch to 

_ _ m * m. _ rr«l_ _ 1 _ a * _ _ m >4 





Mr WeLsskopf with a sltrug. The latter wound 
It vigorously, listened, and smiled. 

“It goes, he said. “It goes most health¬ 
ily. It has been a good watch." 

’"It is a good watch!" said Evans angrily. 

“Quite so. Mr. Evans, Now Calrd, wher* 
can we hear this steel tape recording 1 " 

“I thought It would be simplest in the dra¬ 
matic control panel room." said Catrd. If 
you’re ready to go up, I'll let the sound re¬ 
cording section know." 

“Very well," said Spears. “Mr. Welsskopf. 
Mr. Bannister, and I will go up to the panel 
room I shall be glad if the rest, of you will 
remain here until I come back. Mr. Corkran 
will chaperone you in my absence. And 
Corkran—" 

“Yes sir?*' 

“When I've heard the recording through. 
I’ll get Mr. Bannister to press the switch on 
the panel which puts on the gre< n light 
which you can see there or, the wall. Do 
you understand? That will be in about five 
minutes’ time." 

“Yes, sir.” 

“As soon as you see that green light, will 
you please put these watches, in any order you 
like. In front of the microphone, at a distance 
of about six inches? Mr. Caird will show you 
the exact position occupied by Mr. Parsons 
immediately before his death.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“I^eave ten seconds between each watch- 
no, better still, Mr. Bannister will put on 
the green light as a sginnl to you to put 
each watch separately In front of the micro¬ 
phone. Then when Mr. Wcisskopf is satis¬ 
fied that he has heard as much as can bo 
useful to him I shall come down here again.’* 

“Very good, sir." 

“I am sure you will realise." Spears con¬ 
tinued. turning to the others, “that It Is 

for the good of you all that von should all 

remain here during the whole of this test. 

None of you. therefore, must in any circum¬ 
stances leave the studio until I return'* 

“Do you think you'll get through by mid¬ 
night, Inspector?" drawled Hodney Fleming. 
“I’m keeping a lady waiting, you know." 

"I shan’t be longer than I can help. Mr. 
Fleming. Come along. Wcisskopf. Will you 
lead the w'ay, Mr. Bannister?" 

“Oh. Bannister," said Catrd. ‘‘you’ll pasa 

the blattnerphone rooms at the end of the 
passage. Just put your head in and tell 



Agnew of the sound recording section to go 
ahead In two minutes. That'll give you lots 
of time to get up to the panel room.” 

“Right you are, Julian.” And Bannister, 
Spears, and Weisskopf went out. 

Thev left alienee behind them, silence so 
acute that the ticking of the four watches In 
Corkran’s large hands was distinctly audible. 
To Caird the sound of that, tiekinc was appal¬ 
ling Trained as he was to differentiate arid 
apply sounds dramatically, thp ticking of those 
four tiny wrist-watches seemed to swell and 
beat upon his ears as If they wore hammer¬ 
ing out the last moments In a condemned cell. 
Dryden sat back In his corner, his long logs 
crossed, his arms folded, his eyes on the 
celling, and his lips twisted Into a saturnine 
sneer. Rodney Fleming took out his cigar¬ 
ette case, remembered that, he must not 
smoke, and snapped It back Irritably ln’o 
his pocket; while the lost of Evans's vitality 
seemed to have left him with his protect.. 
He had slumped down on nn upright chair 
made of canvas and metal, which looked too 
small for his bulk, and sat. one arm ask. w 
over Its back, looking at the floor and qulta 
still, except, that now and then Ills throat 
moved convulsively Cnly Detectlve-Eergeant 
Corkran sat like a statue, having shd three 
of the wrist-watches Into various pockets on 
hJs person, and holding one—Leopold Drv- 
rt 0n * s _t n his hand, the statutory six Inches 
from the microphone, watching the green 
glass of the signal light like a cat at a mouse- 
hole. To Caird those five minutes were in¬ 
terminable. Apart from the artiflclally- 

R added atmosphere of the studio. Drydens 
istrlonlc pose. Fleming's irritability. Evans'a 
nervous collapse, and his own apprehensive- 
nesa. there was something else— there was the 
presence of the real murderer And ns the 
clock on the wall tleked away the seconds 
Caird looked round at his companions almost 
oellevlng and fearing that he might see murder 
clearly mirrored In a pair of eyes, or bl<*>d 
drippinR from a pair of hands That Spears 
knew his man. Caird was now certain, and 
now- for the first time he realised what it 
must mean to crouch on the fire-step of a 
trench, following the second hand of a wrist- 
watch ticking round to zero hour, when zero 
hour means the materialisation of battle mur¬ 
der. and sudden death 

The green light flicked. With the slow 
movement of an automaton. Corkran raised 
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the first wrist-watch to the microphone, hold 
It there while ten seconds ticked away 
by the clock on the wall, and repeated the 
process with the other three watches, a. the 
green light flicked—again — and again—and 
again. 

It was over. And Corkran. holding the 
watches in his hands, walked to the door of the 
studio and set his back against it. But no one 
showed any sign of trying to leave the 
studio. 

“Oh. come on. let’s talk!” said Rodney 
Fleming at last. "We're not all deaf mutes, 
even if one of us is a murderer Old Whiskers 
is a deuced ingenious chap if he can get 
anything out of that: that's what I say. What 
do you think. Julian? You ought to be an 
expert on sound after all these years." 

^Heaven knows." muttered Caird uneasily. 
"I don’t." 

Stewart Evans suddenly threw back his 
head. 

**I call such methods American; positively 
American r he burst out. *TU get a ques¬ 
tion aelred in the House. I don’t see why 
te should put up with such treatment-* 

(TO be oontinued.) 
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But there he broke off, for Spears, Weu*- 
kopf, and Bannister reappeared—Bannister 
very flushed. Welsskopf smiling and rubbing 
his hands, and Spears with his lean face 
like a rock. 

'Thank you. gentlemen.’* said the detec¬ 
tive 

"None of them made any aort of move, sir." 
said Corkran. 

At that 8 pears frowned, and Evans burst 
out: 

"Do you mean to say that was simply an 
attempt to work on our nervous systems? If 
00. lt’a even worse than I had Imagined!” 

"Mr. Evans," said Spears quietly. "I think 
the less you say Just now. the better. I may 
as well tell you that the test was an astonish¬ 
ing success, for Mr. Welsskopf says that he 
has been able to Identify the watch. Olve 
him the watches. Corkran. please.” 

"Well?" said Calrd In a strangled voice 
"Whoae Is it?" 

"I haven't quite finished yet," said Spears 
'•Having given Mr. Welsskopf a demonstra¬ 
tion of the watches, I now propose to give you 
a demonstration. I propose to show you how 
the crime was committed." 

"Isn’t that rather an unnecessary waste of 
time?” said Rodney Fleming. "If you know 
already? Can’t you-” he paused artisti¬ 

cally—"make an arrest, and let the rest of 
us go about our normal affairs?" 

"It won’t take long, Mr. Fleming. I pro- 






mtee you. I quite understand your anxiety 
to get away. Now, what I propose to do Is 
this I am going to ask you. Mr. Calrd. to 
behave exactly as you behaved on the night 
of the murder, so that the timing may be 
exact I shall Impersonate the murderer, 
and I think everything at last will be made 
perfectly clear." 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

HOW IT WAS DONE. 

“Again." Spears went on, after a little pause, 
"I shall have to ask all of you, except Mr 
Calrd, to remain precisely where you are. I 
shall ask Mr. Weisskopf here to impersonate 
Sidney Parsons, and here, incidentally. Is Mr 
Parsons' script Mr. Bannister, will you 
ootne with me and Mr. Calrd to the dramatic 
control room, so that you can give the light 
cue for Mr. Weisskopf to start Mr. Parsons' 
soliloquy? Calrd. of course, will already have 
left the dramatic control room on his way to 
6A.” 

Bannister nodded. 

"By the way, Calrd, on your way to the 
dramatic control room would you mind draw¬ 
ing back the curtain which covers the glass 
panel between this studio and the triangular 
listening room? I want my audience here 
to be able to follow the murderers actions 
after he leaves the studio." 

"Very well," said Calrd. 

"You will find me." 8pear8 concluded, 
"where the murderer went Immediately after 
he had committed the crime. As before, I 
leave you under Corkran's care." 

He opened the door for Calrd and Ban¬ 
nister. saw that the curtain across the glass 
panel was duly drawn, and disappeared along 
the corridor. 

If the atmosphere In 7C had been tense 
before, it was now electric. 

Dryden threw aside his assumed composure, 
and befian to prowl up and down, until Cork- 
ran put a hand on his elbow. Whereupon he 
Jumped away as if he had been stung, and 
sat down again, his clasped hands gripping 
one knee. Fleming licked dry lips; while 
Evans, patently on the edge of complete col- 



laps*, fumbled at his collar and began to 
mutter to himself. 

But this time the suspense was not to last 
long. Through the glass panel they saw 
Calrd, his face white and drawn, hurry across 
the triangular listening room on his way to 
6A. Almost simultaneously, the green light 
flickered in 7C. and Weisskopf began to mut¬ 
ter Parsons’ soliloquy. A few seconds more, 
and the door into 7C opened quite silently. 
Spears appeared in the doorway, moving on 
tip-toe. His hands were gloved. Closing the door 
noiselessly, he tip-toed behind Weisskopf. 
The latter, approaching the end of his speech, 
half-turned his head and saw him. Break¬ 
ing his sentence—“Oood—Evans—you—" he 
gasped out. 

Before the staring eye* of the little group as¬ 
sembled in the studio. Spears had whipped his 
left hand across Welsskopf's mouth, his right 
round his throat. For a moment or two 
Spears's left wrist, on which a wrist-watch 
ticked, was held within six inches of the front 
of the microphone Then Weisskopf went limp, 
spears shifted his left hand down to Join his 
right round the little man's throat, and. Still 
pretending to choke him, silently lowered him 
to the floor of the studio. That done, Spears 
•^ade ***? movement of tearing the outer page 
off the dead man's script, and, again on tip¬ 
toe. walked to the door of the studio, and left 
it as silently as he had entered. 

There was a scream from Stewojt Evans. 

Its a frame-up," he cried "He twisted 
that recording Into my name. He—" 

"Shut upJ" snapped Detective-sergeant Cork- 
ran. "Keep quiet!" 

Spears came into sight again in the trian¬ 
gular listening room. rrom his pocket he 
®J W . i second pair of gloves—those unmis¬ 
takably scalloped, gauntlet-wristed gloves of 
I^opold Dryden's, tossed them into Higgins’s 
cupboard, and slammed the door. Still coolly 
deliberate, he could be seen striking a match 
and setting light to the tom page of script 
now twisted to the shape of a spill, and Jam¬ 
ming it, lighted end downw f ards, into the fun¬ 
nel ash-tray. Then again he passed out of 
tight, and perhaps eight seconds later Calrd 
recrossed the triangular listening room In the 
apposite direction on his way back to the panel 

room 

"Well, I think that’s all," said Corkran, "ex¬ 
cept for finding the Inspector." 







'‘You’ll let me otit at once!” yelled Evans, 
making a rush for the door. "Tomfoolery’s one 
thing, but when It comes to faking evidence—I 
tell vou I was never on the landing! I was 
never higher than the fourth floor that night. 
L#t me out, I say. curse you!" 

Corkran disregarded him. and still stood 
firmly with his back against the door. 

"We shall leave the studio now In this 
order," he said, in whet he fondly believed 
to be an official tone of voice—for It must be 
confessed that the detective-sergeant was en¬ 
joying himself considerably—"Mr. Fleming. 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Dryden, and myself. And 
the places where Inspector Spears Is to be 
looked for are the dramatic control panel room 
No 1, the listening room to studio No. 6A. 
studio No. BA itself, and Mr. Stewart Evans's 
office on the fourth floor. I might add 
gentlemen. In case any of you don’t feel In¬ 
clined to stay with the party” and he looked 
Stewart Evans very straight In the face, "that 
the Inspector has a couple of plainclothes men 
on duty In the entrance hall, which I under- 
atand to be the only means of egress from the 
building at this time of night. Now, Mr. 
Fleming, will you lead the way?" He stood 
aside and opened the door. 

Fleming stood up, and passed a hand over 
his hair. 

"Thank heaven one can smoke In the pas¬ 
sages. anyway," he said, took out hia cigarette 
case, and passed through the door. Evans al¬ 
most treading on his heels. Leopold Drvden 
and Oorkran bringing up the rear 

Suddenly there came a cry of pain from 
Evans, for Fleming had trodden back violently 
on to his toes, and his cigarette case had clat¬ 
tered to the floor. 

The door of the listening room to BA was 
open; and there sat 8pears, the telephone to 
his ear, exactly as Rodney Fleming had sat 
when Caird passed him, on the fatal evening, 
on his way back to the panel room from studio 
6AI 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OONE AWAY! 

It was Just at this moment that Julian 
Calrd. with Bannister at h;s elbow on their 
way down from the DC. room and their share 
In Spears's reconstruction of the crime, opened . 
the door of the triangular listening room 

For an Instant, the tableau of clustered | 
motionless ngures was reminiscent of wax- 
works, or the curtain of the second act of a 
play. Then two things happened simultane¬ 
ously. Spears laid down the receiver of the 
telephone and Fleming stooped deliberately 
to the floor ard picked up his cigarette case. 

"I think I begin to agree with Mr. Evans. 
Inspector** he said, "that your methods—" 

"ThatTI dor* snapped Spears. "I propose i 
to put you under arrest for the murder of i 
Sidney Parsons, and I warn you formally that 
anything you say may be taken down and 
used In evidence against you .’’ 

• But. Rodney!" gasped Caird "Spears, you 
can’t mean—*’ 

"I suppose this Is another of your clever 
tricks," said Fleming. And now all the drawl 
had gone out of his voice. "I warn you, 1 

don't aland for this sort of thing. Inspector 
I’ve got a perfectly good alibi, and you know 
It. unless you’ve neglected your duty grossly 
and failed to Investigate It from the other 

end." 

"I don’t think we’ll argue It." said Spears. 
‘That alibi was an extremely ingenious fake. 
Its perfectly true that you got that call, and 
it’s perfectly true that the telephone was used 
for six minutes But. only one person spoke 
on the telephone, Mr. Fleming, and that per¬ 
son war, your brother reading the rewritten 
scene of your first play. I’ve timed It, and 
it lasts exactly five minutes and a half. It 
was while he woa reading that you mur¬ 
dered Sidney Parsons." 

"Very Ingenious, Inspecter. I only hope 




you’ll be able to prove It In court. Would 
you mind telling me Just why I murdered 
him?'* 

"You murdered him because he was not 
only blackmailing Mrs. Drydcn. hut because 
he was blackmailing you. He was bleeding you 
separately, but It was for the same thing—for 
a liaison that existed between you and Mrs. 
Dryden when you were both on tour 6ome 
years ago In a play called Qo As You Please ’’ 

But still Rooney Fleming faced the Inspec¬ 
tor steadily, 

"Your imagination’s a pretty one, Inspector. 
Perhnog you can also find an explanation of 
why Parsons, according to your own recon¬ 
struction of the crime, should have addressed 
the murderer as ’Evans'?” 

"Mr. Fleming, when you were on that tour, 
you were acting under another name. You 
look the name of Philip Nelson, and the part 
you were playing was that of a butler called 
Eh'ans. No doubt the other members of the 
east on that tour came to uddress you by 
the name of your part. Actors tell me that 
sometimes happens. Besides, are you going 
to deny this?' 5 And he took from his pocket 
the photograph from the page of Isabel Dry- 
den's Press cuttings books adjacent to that 
on which had been pasted the programme of 
"Oo As You Please." at the Shakespeare 
Theatre, Brighton. 

And Caird, peering forward, recognised with 
a sickening feeling In hts stomach that the 
face In the photograph was a younger edition 
of his friend's, and that the signature, ’’Yours, 
Evans’," was undoubtedly In his handwrit¬ 
ing. . . . 

Spears took n step forward. 

’ 1 think I've kept my promise, and cleared 
things up,” he said. "Will you give me your 
word to come quietly, Mr. Fleming? Or must 
I use these?" And he touched the pair of 
handcuffs in his pocket significantly. 

"A murderer’s word? You’re trustful, 
Inspector. Anything you like." 

All this time, he had been holding his 
cigarette-case, and now he proceeded to 
pocket It. A second too late, the detective saw 
that his hand was approaching, not the aide 
pocket of his Jacket, but the hip-pocket of 
his trousers; and In a flash Fleming had 
Mjmped sideways, so that he had the corridor 
clear towards the lifts at his back and the 
others looking into the muzzle of an automatic 
pistol. 


"X don’t want to have to hurt any of you,” 

, he said. "Unless perhaps it's you, Evans. 
You've been a frier. 1 of mine. Julian, and so 
Irave v ou, Leopold; and for a detective. 
Inpeetor, I cull you very Ingenious. But 
I'm not goinu out of this building with gyves 
upon my amts, and don't you think It! I 
expect you will agree with me that another 
murder in Broadcasting House would bo out 
of place. But the first one of you who moves 
forward hy hea\ens. I’ll shoot him—and Ill 
shoot him dead!” And he began to back 
down the passage, hlr. lips very set. his eyes 
a* hard as agates above the wicked little 
i barrel of the pistol. 

Caird simply stood and stared. For the 

moment, the bottom had fallen out of hl3 
world. 

Evans and Dryden, frankly deeming discre¬ 
tion the better part of valour, backed hastily 
Into 7C out of the line of fire. But neither 
Spears nor the detective-sergeant were the 
men to flinch In the fare of a merely physical 
risk, and Corkran. pushing violently past 
Stewart Evans, rushed straight down the 
passage, with Spears at Ills heels The detec¬ 
tive was followed by the Incongruous figure of 
Mr. Welsskopf, displaying remarkable agility 
for his appearance, ami straightening out as 
he ran Into s short, but vigorous young man. 
whose real name was marked as Winter on the 
appropriate list at Scotland Yard, with a note 
to tiie effect that "This man has a singular 
aptitude for all kinds of disguise and the 
simulation of expert mechanical knowledge." 

Fleming, who, to do him justice, had no 
desire to shoot, and bellevlna himself to have 
got sufficient start, whipped mund and ran 
for it Had he turned left at the end of the 
passage, he could In three strides have been 
at the staircase that served the whole of 
the studio tower, and would only have b^en 
faced with the necessity of coping with 
tin* plain-clothes men in the hall. But. as It 
happened, he made a simple blunder In geo¬ 
graphy. turned right, and found himself tm- 
1 mediately In Lhe corridor between the studio 
tower and the offices, with his pursuers at 
his heels. This mis t;Uff shook his nerve. He 
had neither lime nor opportunity to think 
out an alternative line of retreat; he could 
only run for It. And run he did. straight 
along the dimly-lighted corridor and through 
the awing doors at the far end. It may have 
been that he thought he could out-dLstancc. 



or, Ht nnv rate, puzzle his pursuers, by gelling 
up to the engineer*' control room, on the 

6th floor, and by crossing it—occupying ha 
I t doe6 the whole of that floor—regain access 
to the staircase In the studio tower. What¬ 
ever his motive. 8{«ars. to his nm«cement, 
saw him go up the stairs and not down when 
he passed the swing doors. 'Don't be a 
fool!" he roared. “You can’t get away— 
you'll be held at the entrance.” 

But Fleming only laughed; and turning on 
the landing half way to the 6th floor, sent a 
pistol shot crashing through the glass panel 
of the door within a foot of the detective’s 
head Glass flew In all directions, and a frag¬ 
ment of ii gashed Spears jaggediy on the 
cheek. The latter grunted .^nd staggered. 
Corkran turned to see If his superior was 
hit. It remained for Detective-constable Win¬ 
ter, alias Weisakopf. to fling himself up the 
stairs, just as Fleming wrenched open the 
landing window, stepped out on to the bal¬ 
cony, and with the aid of the Iron railing 
and a flagstaff, hoisted himself towards the 
roof Winter Jumped to grab his legs, but 
received a fierce kick in the lace, which 
amashed Wei.sskopf’s glasses, and sent him 
sprawling. For an instant. Fleming’s trous¬ 
ered legs hung suspended In the window, then 
evidently he achieved the hold he wanted, for 
they vanished upwards. 

' Curse iti” said Bpears. wiping the blood 
from his face wilh a handkerchief. “He’s 
gone for the rooft Ah. Calrd—you’re there. 
Can he get sway?" 

“I don’t know," said Caiid. “Only the 
engineers hnve access to the roof " 

,7 Po you really not know? Or do you want 
to give the fellow a chance?” 

‘‘Hang it all. Spears, the man's a friend 
of mine—or was I can't believe he did it. 
even now.” 

“Well,” said Spears Impatiently, "you can 
take my word for It he did And we’ve got 
to get him What about votr Mr. Bannister, 
haven't you any bright iriewR?” 

"Oh. go on. Guy—Join the hunt!” said Calrd 
bitterly. 

Bannister looked punled. 

"I'll get hold of the englneer-tn-charge In 1 
the control room." he said at last. “He may 
be able to tell ua.” 

'’Good'” said Spears. "Winter, you’d better 
stay here, in case he tries to break back 
through this window. If he does, he'll have to 



come feet first, .so you needn't be afraid of tils 
gun. But don't put your head out to look 
for him, or you may get hurt again." 

"Right you are," grinned Winter. 

(To be continued. > 
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“And for heaven’* sake, man.*' Spear* con¬ 
tinued. “take your wig off! Now. Mr. Bannister, 
where’s your cnglneer-ln-charge?" 

The aforementioned curloslty-rldden little 
group outside the Langham Hotel was begin¬ 
ning to break up. Midnight had struck from 
the Round Church Henry Hall’s admirers 
had duly watched him depart aftrr enriching 
them with his autograph, and the uniformed 
constables no longer troubled to conceal their 
yawns. Miss Emily Barker of Twickenham 
started the rot by saying In a loud voice that 
she didn’t Intend to miss the last tube home 
not for no murderers! Master William Hicks 
observed that he thought It was all a fair 
wash-out; and various amiable nonentities be¬ 
gan to express a certain degree of mild wonder 
as to w’hy they had spent two or three hours 
on a lovely summer night In staring at a 
building so completely unresponsive. 

Then two girls who were standing giggling 
to each other In low voices, with their arms 
round each other’s w’alsts, uttered shrill squeals, 
and Mr. Samuel Tubbs, a prosperous butcher 
who had been having an evening up West, 
and had Joined the crowd for a minute or 
two on the way home—being. It must be 
admitted, a trifle exhilarated by a combination 
of whisky and port—suddenly said loudly. "Did 
you hear that? That was a shot, that was!" 

Master William Hicks observed rudely, “Shot 
nothing!" While the Twickenham spinster sug¬ 
gested mildly, "It might have been a door 





banging.” 

•‘Door!” raid Mr. Tubba truculently. ”1 
wasn't four years In the front line for nothing 
That was a pistol shot, young woman, you 
can take my word for It. And I know what 
I'm talking about.” 

And as the group bunched together again, 
whispering excitedly, there was another squeal 
from the giggling girls, and one of them 
pointed apparently at the renlth. 

"There’s a man on the roof!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tubbs professionally, "and 
he locks as If he was trying to take cover,” as 
a tiny crouching silhouette vanished Into the 
shadow of one of the great metal ventilators. 

“And chaps after him. too!” whispered 
Master Hicks Intensely, as other silhouettes 
came Into sight, dim against the star-lit sky. 

« • • 

To Spears that man-hunt on the roof of 
Broadcasting House was one of the most thril¬ 
ling Incidents in his career. It was nlmost like 
hunting on the crest of some gigantic moun¬ 
tain. with a precipice on each side, and nothing 
overhead but the stars and the slim trrlHsod 
towers of the experimental short-wave trans¬ 
mitter thrust upwards like queer steel fingers 
into the face of infinity. 

It was. of course, only a auestion of time, for 
there was only one method of normal ap¬ 
proach to the roof, and that Spears. Corkran. 
and Ouy Bannister—who had refused to be 
shaken off—had taken. But of the hunters 
only Bpears was armed, and Rodney Fleming 
had still presumably seven shots In his pistol. 
They slunk forward between the tow r ers and in 
the shadow of the great metal air-shafts as 
though crossing No Man's Land on a raid. 
Then suddenly a spurt of fire snlit the dark¬ 
ness. A bullet whanged against metal and the 
ghost of a scream drifted up from the pave¬ 
ments of Portland-place for below. 

Spears pulled out his own revolver. He was 
extremely loth to make use of it. according to 
the best traditions of the Metropolitan Police, 
but It looked as If Fleming was getting 
desperate. However, he took one final chance. 
He sprang out from his cover, and stood with 
his thin tall figure clcarlv visible against the 
sky and his revolver pointing upwards, and 





shouted. "For the last time. Fleming, will you 
surrender? Drop your gun and put up your 
hands!' 

The only reply was a burst of mocking 
laughter, and then Fleming in his turn broke 
cover. He had been crouching at the base cf 
the southern of the two trellised towers, and 
now he ran to the very edge of the roof, swung 
round on his pursuers, and emptied his pistol 
as fast as his finger could press the trigger, j 
Corkran had his left knee smashed, and Ban¬ 
nister was able next day to point with ex¬ 
treme pride to two bullet holes in his coat. | 
But Spears was untouched, and Fleming’s last 
shot was answered by the deeper crash of the 
detective's revolver. 

Fleming was hit In the wrist of his pistol 
hand. The shock spun him half round, and for 
a moment Spears saw his face in profile, at 
last twisted out of Its languid nonchalance, 
distorted with horror nnd despair. The pLstol 
clattered on the roof, and then—whether the 
pain of his wound made blm low? his balance, 
or whether the act was deliberate, no one can 
tell—he fell sideways as a man collared nt 
Rugby football falls, on the point of his left 
shoulder, and drupped a hundred and twelve 
feet sheer to the pavement below. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BFEARS EXPLAINS. 

It was a week later. 

The thunder and the shouting had died 
down; and as a crisis had arisen in the 
Balkans, and an attractive typu>t had had her 
throat cut by her sweetheart at Blrchlngton- 
on-Sea. Fleet-street had forgotten all about th<- 
Broadcasting House case. Stewart Evans had 
departed on a month’s special leave owing to 
a nervous breakdown, and Detective-sergeant 
Corkran was In hospital. Rodney Fleming, 
untouched bv the fitful fever of newspaper 
headlines, attending the Inquest on his shat¬ 
tered body, had been cremated at Golder s 
Green. Leopold and Isabel Dryden had gone 
to America With the common sense which 
formed such an unusual part of his complex 
make-up. the actor had seized the opportunity 
I to exploit, on the other side of tire Atlantic. I 
1 an extent of publicity which In England wa* 

! likely to prove for some time only an em¬ 
barrassment, and he had arranged for a 
Shakespearean tour, starring himself, through 
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all the principal cities In the United States, 
which would keep him abroad for at least a 

Je julian Caird, however, remained in London 
Like Evans, he had been offered special leave by 
the Controller, but he had preferred to stay 
and go on with his work. The tragedy of 
Fleming had hit him hard: harder probably 
than he would have been prepared to admit. 
Caird was not a man to make friends easily, 
nor to undervalue those friends he had. Vari¬ 
ous people had suggested to him that he should 
go away, preferably to the South of France, 
where he could sit In the sunshine amongst 
the orange trees and cicadas, and look at 
the green-shuttered pink and yellow villas 
beside the deep, blue sea. and smoke cheap 
French cigars and drink vermouth-cassis and 
forget “The Scarlet Highwayman” and all that 
that Ill-omened play had involved. But C-alrd 
feared that If he went, he would see con¬ 
tinually In his mind’s eye Rodney Fleming s 
face, so changed from the pleasant languid 
face that he had known, above the automatic 
pistol: or that pair of legs swinging so des¬ 
perately at the moment when he had made 
his frantic climb through the landing window 
to the roof of Broadcasting House. 

So he preferred to stay. And It was largely 
for his sake that Guy Bannister, enriched by a 
small and entirely unexpected legacy from an 
aunt w’hose existence he had never even sus¬ 
pected. gave a dinner In the single private room 
of a small Soho restaurant and Invited Inspec¬ 
tor Spears. Top6y Levine, and—oddly enough— 
Patricia Marsden. Guy Bannister’s motives 
were mixed. Admittedly, he longed to satisfy 
his own curiosity; admittedly he had been 
encouraged, blatantly by Miss Levine and more 
subtly by Miss Marsden; but he hoped that 
If onlv he could get Spears to talk and Julian 
to listen, that the latter would see the case 
from beginning to end a^ it really had been, 
and by getting It Into proper perspective, no 
longer view it from the point of view of exag¬ 
gerated horror and self-reproach. 

He was sufficiently diplomatic to leave the 
subject alone till dinner was over, out with 
the arrival of some tolerable brandy, he felt 
that the moment had come. 

"Look here. Inspector," he began. "I don’t 
know how closely you're bound by the Official 
Secrets Act, or Its equivalent—and all that 
sort of thing—but M 


Spears laughec 

"I guessed as much." he said. "But I 
suppose it would have been too much to ex¬ 
pect you to have been ha~*ny until you'd 
got It. Especially you. Mr. Bannister, with 
all your ideas! But aren't you all sick and 
tired of it? I shouldn't Imagine Caird ever 
wants to hear of it again." 

But Caird rose to the bait. 

CTo be continued.) 
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I think If I could hear al) about It once 
• nd for •11.*' he said. “then I might have a 
chance of forgetting It. Honestly. Spear*, 
it. would help me a good deal U yov’d ex¬ 
plain the various loore ends. I suppose you 
were right—I know you were right. But 
when tt’a a man one'* shared digs with and 
laughed with and rehearsed a play with some¬ 
how it's Inconceivably difficult to shift one’s 

I whole point of view and think of him as a 
murderer It aets one's values all wrong, 
somehow " He broke off. and drank some 
more brandy. 

I "Oh. do tell us. Inspector ” said Topsy. 

After all. I did help, dtdn't P" 

“You certainly did. Miss Levins. Ill go 
so far as to say that without you I very much 
doubt whether I should Wave brought it 
off.” 

I "Well. then, go on.” r»aid Topsv. 

i ”Vrrv seell.” said Bpcars ‘ You can stop 
me if I become boring 
“The curious thing about the case was 
that it was both extremely simple and ex¬ 
tremely complicated. It war. extremely com¬ 
plice ted only because it took place under very 
remarkable conditions—conditions which you 
wouldn’t And repeated anywhere else, and for 
which, of course ther* was absolutely no pre¬ 
cedent. No one had been murdered in a 
broadcasting studio before, and I think tt’s 
hardlv likely to happen again for some time. 
But the essence of the crime was it* absolute 










rImpliedy. That was. from the criminal point 
of view, it** merit. I believe Mr. Evans said 

imcthlna at one stage about simplicity being 
the keynote of all great crimes and. of course 
* here's any amount of truth in It. I think 
the easiest thing to do wcuid be first to give 
vou the actual story, and then explain how 
I gnt on the track. 

"Well. Sidney Parson*! was an unsuccessful 
trior, and a successful amateur blackmailer. 

he went downhill on the rhagr. so he took 
more end mure to the use of his second string. 
In an unlucky moment for himself—perhaps 
because he had found It so easy to screw 
money out of Mrs Dryden—he added Rodney 
Fleming as a sublect for his activities, using 
»he same secret which he had held over Mrs. 
Dryden's head, but keeping each of them In 
ignorance that he wa* blackmailing the other 
Rut It was one thing to blackmail a fright¬ 
ened. rather commonplace little person like 
Isabel Dryden. vho was terrified of her hus¬ 
band. nervous about her reputatlo: . and with 
nothing positive about her except the obstin¬ 
acy of a thoroughly weak nature." 

•Poor Isobell" muttered Julian Calrd. 

"But Rodney Fleming was quite another 
pair of shoes. 

"Of course, I don't know much about that 
•tlnd of thing, but I imagine he had It In him 
ro become a great playwright, and for his 
first essay in crime 1 take off mv hat to him 
for his murder of Parsons. And he had ex¬ 
tremely bad luck in some ways. What he did 
was this. He wrote that olay. The Scarlet 
Highwayman.' with two things In his mind: 
the certainty that as soon as Its production 
was published. Parsons would blackmail him 
»or a part In It—and that Is actually what 
happened—and. secondly, keeping firmly be¬ 
fore him the mechanical technique of broad¬ 
cast play production which would give him 
an opportunity to kill Parsons during the play 
and In an entirely inexplicable fashion. I 
believe the whole of the play to have been 
constructed for that end That's why. Calrd 
P erring took the trouble he did to learn as 
much about the technique of your production 
1 methods and the geogruohv of your studios 
hr couM before he wrote the play. He 
| himself gave me- a clue there during hii flr<» 
interview with me at Scotland Yard but I 
admit I w«* too dense to see it. 

“Very well. Fleming writes the play You 
rccept it for oroductlon. Parson* demand' 




a part in It. Fleming. apoarcntly under nres- 
Kurc. persuades you to give him one. There 
was no ou n *Uon of his thrusting Parrons lm*> 
•Jic cast for sn Important part. He suggested 
hUn tentatively for a part so small—there was 
nothin# to It but the soliloquy and the death 
seen *—that there was no earthly reason whv 
you shouldn't accept the suggestion. The rest 
of the play constructed In such a wav 
that Parsons wa* bound to be nlnced bv him- 
• single studio, while the rest of the 
cast _ were engaged in mother one. 

Next, of court*, It was necessary for him 
to tv within rtach of his victim. This would 
i L a .. ve '^Possible if he had found himself 
i billeted In the Dramatic Control Panel Room. 
P much too far away, and his absence 
nom it would be bound to b» noticed. But 
(he 6A listenlng-rocm which was two steps 
across the passage from the door of 7C. and 
which <»avt a view down into Studio t»A. anc* 
in which h* could hear the whole play on n 
loud .speaker, offered him a simple and 
heaven-sent solution. And when he realised 
that. In addition to that, there was a tele¬ 
phone. bv means of which, and with the aid 
of the Broadcasting Hou.se exchange, he could 
; establish connection with an ordinary outside 
caller, h# saw that the «A listenlng-rocm 
could te made tne scene of an unrivalled 
aubi. 

“What Is his next move? He deliberately 
Instals into his brother’s mind during the 
rehearsals of the touring company In London 
doubts as to thr ability of one of hi* actors 
1 to Ola- one of the scenes In the play that la 
ro be toured. (leorge Fleming, as appeared 
quite obviously m my interview with him at 
Leeds, was devoted to hb brother and com¬ 
pletely under the spell of his personality 
Fleming counted on this, coolly and accurately 
and, as noon as he reasonably could, suggested 
that those thr**e pages at the beginning of the 
last art should be rewritten by his brother 
for fhc benefit of the actor concerned. Flcm- 
! knew perfectly well that those three pages 
played roughly about five minutes, and that 
rewritten they would take about the same 
amount of time to read. He then told his! 
brother. Oootge. to listen to ’The 8car)et 
Highwayman.’ and at a certain point in the 
script to put through a rail to Broadcasting 
House. Ihe reason he gave was that he wanted 
to hear as much of the olay as he could, but 
that If tt was left until later in the play, the 




call might not get through In time to catt’i 
him: and that anyway he was not altogether 
satisfied with the end of ‘The Scarlet High¬ 
wayman.’ and could perfectly well spare the 
lasl five minutes to hear tin* three pages of 
the touring play that had been rewritten by 
George.” 

Borar* paused 

“Please go on.” jaid Patricia Marsden softly. 

“Imagine, then,” Spears continued. "George 
Fleming at Leeds listening on Old Harrv'a 
portable set in the stage-door keeper's cubby¬ 
hole till the beginning of the ballroom scene, 
when he tells the old man to put through a 
rail to Brocidcastlnf! House. Fleming Is sit¬ 
ting in the HA listening room, perfectly at ease, 
looking down Into 6A. waiting quietly for his 
plan to develop Suddenly the call comes 
through and Is noted by the girl at the B B C 
exchange Fleming turns down the loud 
pceker in the listening room picks up the 
receiver and establishes the connection. ’Very 
well.* he says—or something to that effect. ’Go 
right ahead. G-urge. I won t Interrupt you 
(111 you get to the end. Then well discuss. 
If It's necessary And Oeorge Fleming begins 
to read the scene. Y:>u see the nolnt?” said 
•Spears, looking round the table. “The girl was 
I almost bo«nd to listen In once or twice during 
1 Mich a long call—just for an Instant—and each 
time she would have heard what she must 
have imagined was a conversation In process. 
She wasn’t to know that It was only George 
Fleming who was speaking, and that Rodney 
Fleming, Instead of listening, was In 7C.” 

“Goshf” muttered Bannister. 

“It was most Ingenious, and extremely 
iimplr. It would only take him forty-five se¬ 
conds tc cross the passage and enter 7C: two 
minutes at the outside to dispose of Parson*: 
another forty-five second? to get back, and 
then he cculd peacefully finish listening to 
his brother, have a brief dlrcussion. and ring 
off. with a perfectly established alibi, pro¬ 
perly witnessed by the corroborative evidence 
of the girl on the telephone exchange thut 
he never moved from 6A listening-room dur¬ 
ing the critical time. If he’d been lucky ' the 
invsterv might never have been solved.” 

“But surely he was very lucky.” said 
raird, “not to have met anyone In the pas¬ 
sage.’’ 

• To be continued ) 
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8pears shook his head "Surely not. Hr 
didn't leave that to luck. He knew that you’d 
posted Htgglna to keep that passage clear 
He didn't knew that Higgins had gone off 
philandering His first piece of bad hick was 
your conductor’s failure to press the return 
light tn HA. which sent you down In a panic 
to see Ian Macdonald In 6A. That was nearly 
disaster. If you'd been ten seconds quicker 
Calrd. or if Fleming had been ten seconds 
slower In crossing the passage, you would 
probably have met as he was entering thr 
studio." 

Calrd wiped his forehead. "I see." he said 
’’Go on.’ 

"However, to that extent his luck holds. 
He is already In 7C when you go through the 
triangular listening-room, past the door which 
has just closed behind him. and down the 
staircase to 6A. Then more unforeseen events 
take a hand. Iti the first p'ace. Leopold 
Dryden, who undoubtedly was genuinely HI. 
who had had this quarrel with his wife at 
dinner, had taken the opportunity of a five 
minutes' break In his part to get leave from 
Macdonald to be out of the studio. I am 
convinced now that his excuse for being on 
the seventh floor, which appeared so thin 
at the time, was perfectly Renulne. He went 
as high as he could for air. which Isn't such 
a very extraordinary thing to do. after all. 
when you look at It without an angle of sus¬ 
picion So that Instead of Fleming producing 




r crime that was unattrlbutable to anybody, 
here were already two people—you. Catrd. Rnd 
Dryden—whom he had thought were firmly 
fixed In the DC. room and 6A respectively, 
loose and roaming about that suite of drama¬ 
tic studios at the critical moment, and, there¬ 
fore. throwing themselves op**n to suspicion 
Then another thing Probably Fleming, who 
must have been fairly well keyed up—time 
being ao short, and the matter In hand so 
vital—failed to close the door of 7C quite 
noiselessly behind him. At any rate, he made 
some sort of noise, and Parsons half-turned 
and saw him Just before he got his hands on 
his throat. Now that exclamation. 'Evans,* 
could probably have passed for a normal wat¬ 
ering down or mistake in the script by Par¬ 
sons, If it hadn't been for the steel tape re¬ 
cording. You remember, at the time Hancock 
hardly noticed It. But., heard again and again 
It gradually impressed Itself upon one as 
being out of place and abnormal. It was 
bad luck for Fleming that the play was being 
recorded for the Empire that night. That 
was a point of Internal routine he hadn’t ap¬ 
preciated. and It was probably the one bad 
slip which, in the long run. cost him his life. 
Parsons obviously was In the habit of using that 
nickname under which he had known Flem¬ 
ing at the time when the Incident occurred 
for which he was blackmailing him. and 
choked it out automatically when he saw his 
murderer's face over his shoulder. Fleming 
killed him quickly and silently, except for the 
wrist-watch, according to plan I might say 
here that I got a slight pointer towards 
Fleming. Calrd. when I heard from you how 
he had been playing the piano that night 
to Mrs. Dryden. You can’t play a Chopin 
mazurka without strong and well-controlled 
fingers, and that mazurka was a much more 
Important clue than those gloves of Leopold 
Dryden’a. which nearly put us on a false scent 
altogether, and concerning which, oddly 
enough, there Is a curious little story.” 

• What’s that?” said Calrd. ’Something 
to do with Stewart Evans?” 

''No,” said Spears, smiling. “You remember 
Dryden said he'd lost them at a rehearsal? 
He had. But he’d only lost them because 
Parsons, like the rat he was, had stolen them. 



He must have had them in his pocket when 
he was killed. Fleming, going hastily through 
his pockets, found them. Now the last man 
in the country' on whom he wanted suspicion 
to fall was Leopold Dryden, for his interests 
were bound up with Dryden putting on his 
new play in the autumn. Accordingly, he took 
the gloves away with him from the studio, 
and hurled them Into the first hiding-place 
he saw. which happened to be Higgins’s cup¬ 
board, which the studio attendant had. as 
usual, left carelessly unlocked. He wasn't to 
know that Evans, pursuing Mrs. Dryden with 
all the fanaticism of a hopeless affection, was 
going to move heaven and earth to get Leopold 
Dryden hanged and ferret out the gloves as 
one of the strands in the rope.'* 

'But if he took the gloves," said Catrd. 
"why did he leave Isabel Dryden's letters? 
And what about the torn script?" 

"Just a minute," said Spears. "Everything 
in Its place. It’s difficult to give you positive 
answers about those two points, as no one 
was there to see, Parsons was killed and 
Fleming made no statement before he died. 
But what I assume happened was this. You 
must remember Fleming is being pressed for 
time. He opens Parsons's pockctbook. and 
r,ces the letters. A glance tells him that they 
are something to do with Parsons's black¬ 
mailing activities. He cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion of reading them, however hastily, and sees 
with relief that there is no mention of him. 
that they are only letters from Isabel to Par¬ 
sons. Isabel Is safe in 6A. and so, to the best of 
his belief, is Dryden. If he leaves that clue 
as a red herring, there cap be no harm done. 
He leaves the letters, therefore, in the pocket- 
book. But then he notices the outside of 
Parsons' script. Now, here. I am being purely 
Imaginative—1 can't help it—but I believe 
that Parsons was occupying some of his time 
while waiting for his cue in writing a note on 
the lower half of the outside of his script, 
which he Intended to pass over to Fleming 
at the end of the play. It must have run 
something like this: ‘Dear Fleming.—You'd 
better pay up. or I’ll make things hot for you 
and your darling Isabel.' There was no paper 
in the studio, and he probably thought he 
could tear off half the outside sheet of the 
script and explain to Macdonald that it got 
ripped by accident. Why the note was never 
finished we don’t know. Fleming sees this 


note, which connects him blatantly with 
Isabel, and Is a direct pointer to himself as 
the murderer, staring up at him from the face 
of the script beside Parsons's body. Times 
getting on. He must be back in the listening- 
room to speak to Oeorge before the call closes. 
He rips off the pencilled scrawl Jaagedly, and 
leaves the studio. Again he is lucky, in that 
you. Calrd, on your way back from 6A and 
Dryden returning from his excursion outside 
the tower In search of fresh air, must have 
again missed him in the passage literally by 
seconds. I repeat, it was not unreasonable for 
him to have counted on neither of you being 
there at all. He doesn't want to keep this 
damning screw about him anywhere. He has 
already stepped Into the triangular listening- 
room to push Dryden's gloves Into Higgins's 
cupboard. As he turns back, he sees the 
funnel ash-tray on the slab Quick as 
thought, he whips out a box of matches, twists 
the piece of script into the shape of a spill, 
lights one end of it, and shoves it into the 
ash tray, imagining that as it is pushed in 
with the lighted end down, the flame will 
run up it and reduce It to ashes. Unfor¬ 
tunately for him. those ash-trays don't work 
like that, and almost immediately the spill 
was thrust into It it was extinguished. How¬ 
ever. Fleming doesn't know this, and back he 
goes to the 6A listening-room, picks up the 
receiver, and, according to plan. Is Just in time 
to hear the end of his brothers reading, and 
to say: 'All right, George. I think that'll do 
well. Go ahead, before the second three 
minutes asked for by Oeorge Fleming are 
up." 

There was a long pause after he finished, 
and Bannister suggested another glass of 
brandy all round. He walked round the table 
filling the glasses, but Topsy Levine could not 
repress her curiosity, and burst out eagerly 
hut ungrammatically. ‘ But how did you find 
out it was him. Inspector? That's what I'm 
dying to know!** 

Spears looked at her. "Shall I go on?” he 
said. 

"Yes. please.** 

"Well.” said the detective. "I'm afraid that 
the principal way that I ultimately got on to 
the truth was the dullest of all methods of 
criminal investigation. It was our old friend 
1 the process of elimination. As you know. In 
the first place, everything pointed to Leopold 
Dryden. He had no alibi His excuse was 
flimsy There was the motive of revenge for 


the blackmailing of hi* wife. There waa hi* 
own stupidly obstinate attitude; and then 
thert wa* the curious episode of the gloves. 
But though In the circumstances we were 
practically bound to arrest him. the case 
against him was never in my view cant-iron. 
HI* personality wa* not the least that of a 
murderer, and the gloves. If anything, did a 
good deal towards convincing me of hi* inno¬ 
cence They were *uch easy things to have 
been planted, or even used, by the real crim¬ 
inal. and as we now know, they actually were 
hidden by the real criminal, who hadn’t the 
least desire to have Dryden suspected. 

(To be continued.) 
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PrtJnallv. if I been ftble 10 flbalte Un 
u^onaki s Hat and positive conviction that 
jTVpryden had never been out of hU sight 
.Mhf evening. I should h»ve far more easily 
her She had a i olive. Bhe was 
Zc lo gusts of almost febrile fury, during 
r a woman can commit astonishing actions 
' violence—actions, too. that need conslder- 
, strength—and she certainly had one of 
‘ ftxongest of all possible motives that can 
--Ur to and explain murder, hut her alibi 
impregnable, and as Dryden retired Into 
th* background. I was left with yourself. Calrd. 
c‘ fW art Evans, and Fleming, apart from pos- 
fct)If outsiders. Ol course. I was very for- 
rna'e in this tliat owing to the conditions 
ndcr which the play was being produced the 
il<! majority of the cast and people not con¬ 
ned with the play in Broadcasting House 
u!d all be eliminated, owing to lack of physt- 
'tl opportunity. 1 almost immediately came 
v the sound conclusion that it was impos- 
,blp for a complete outsider to have fluked 
M that passage at the right moment and 

• have caught Parsons at just the right time 

* the ulav for the murder to go undetected 
"m i its dose 8o It was down to you three. 
SK. w fl r, a big black mark against each one 

7t 0U I admit 1 began by thinking It must 
£ Fleming because in that listening room 
l in such a far better position to accom- 
ii<h the crime than anyone else and he un- 
Siibtedly planted himself in that listening 
far reasons which didn’t carry too much 
But his telephone trlck_ deceived me 




tVthe time being. It was confirmed by the 
Si ftl the exchange and by Trunk*, even bc- 
L f I went to Investigate personally the put- 
rme through of tire call from Leeds. Tliere 
rj mtaluly no doubt that the call came 
tUugh that It had been taken by Fleming, 
Sit it harl lasted for six minutes, and that 
hf had been heard completing It. Of course, 
l i’hs deceived You know that now. and I 
Lw it But I don’t think It appears so very 
unreasonable that I shouldn’t have spotted 

*t it tlie time. So that for the time being. 
T iming , too. was eliminated. And then It 
rime to one of you or Stewart Kvana. I never 
«.nouslv suspected you. though your manner 
u the rase went on did about all It could 
t, make me wonder whether I hadn t perhaps 
t you out of the running too ewlly. But I 
c“u!d find no vestige of motive, which was the 
chief point In your favour, nor did I see how 
rmj could have arranged for the return light 
irom 8a to have failed to give you your ex- 
fu* to leave the dramatic control panel room, 
unless your orchestral conductor or some 
engineer hnd been your accomplice. And for 
this there was no vestige of evidence, though 
I made a certain number of tactful Inquiries. 

•What ho!" observed Ouy Bannister frivo¬ 
lously. "I should like to have seen Billy 
Sanderson's lace when you started those In¬ 
quiries'’’ For Billy Sanderson waa the orches¬ 
tral conductor concerned, and a very positive 
tnd peppery character into the bargain. 

• Plnallv. Mr. Stewart Evans. Evans, of 
wurse. was tht mystery man’ of the case— 
k real Edmr Wallace character. The trouble 
ghoul him whs that not only were all of you 
pn'y too anxious to find that he was guilty, 
biit that he apparently wanted to do every¬ 
thing on fnrth lie could to confirm that im- 
p-fvtlon hlm-elf. No doubt his reason for 
bring in the building on the night of the 
broadcast whs perfectly sound, but It looked 
liii- an astonishingly feeble excuse to a de- 
treUve uninitiated Into the mysteries of the 
internal workings of the BBO. He started 
amateur sleuthing, which Is enough to make 
anyone an obicet of suspicion—with apologies 
to you. Mr. Bannister!" 

Guy grinned, and Miss Marsden took the 
opportunity to squeeze his hand under the 

table. ... . .,4 

If he didn’t ’plant Pryden’a gloves, he did 

the next best thing by finding them and bring¬ 
ing them to ine And then, of course, there 



vu the Infernal coincidence of his name. 
You ser l thought 1 (1 done a masterly piece 
cf detection, according to the beat Roger 
ShrrinRhHin traditions, when I spotted that 
rxcbmatlon rf Parsons os being 'Evans,' and 
not EavcnR.’ and though I say It aa shouldn't. 
:t wts a U:r:y intelligent thing to note. But 
It very nearly led me to make my v. ' 
mistake and again arrest a wrong man! II 
only I could have found the slightest evidence 
io show that Stewart Evans had been seen 
on any floor higher than the fourth on the 
mcht nf the crime. I certainly should have 
arrested him You see. It so rapidly became 
obvious that he was passionately In love with 
Mrs Drvden. though she did not reciprocate, 
that for motive It was possible to put down the 
elimination of Parsons as a piece of quixotic 
wrvire o her Then there were his further 
attempt to 1 IfiCken Drvden. and his generally 
wlrurtlve attitude towards myself In the later 
pages of the rase. But It was no good. 
There w« r that hopeless gap which I had no 
mans of bridging between his office on the 
fourth floor and the murder on the seventh. 
UsUy. I doubt If he had the physical strength 
*o kill *vcn a man like Parsons with nls 


"But what about that lunacy of his at the 
tube stationinterrupted Caird 
"M\ dear Caird:* said Spears, *T‘m sorry 
to *r* m superior, but I’m positive that I told 
you the truth when I advised you to drop 
it, and call it a mutually exaggerated accident. 
That w»> precisely what It was. At that 
moment you and he—particularly he—were 
rj‘pecttr.g each other rapidly. His suspl- 
riona were Increased that night by your at¬ 
tempt at fraternisation at your club. What I 
believe happened In fact w’as this: Evans 
genuinely stumbled; you automatically caught 
hold of him to support him; he promptly 
Imagined you were trying to put him under 
the train. and wrenched violently away, ao 
that you foil to the platform, thinking that 
he'd tried to push you under the train.** 

While, in fact,'* Bannister broke In. 
“neither of them had the slightest intention 
of pushing either of them under the Jolly 
old train ** 

Precisely.*' 

I'm sorry to have dragge’ that particular 

tfd herring." said Caird. 

"Oh, don't sav that. As a matter of fact. 
It was rathei helpful. These mutual accusa- 



t;oru struck me a* so fantastic—for If either 
you or Evans were the criminal. It meant he 
entire ly losing Ills head—that I began 
to think again, by the process of elimina¬ 
tion. abr \:i Homing Mark you. I hadn't 
completely eliminated Evans, I never did as 
»faint pii*all lllty. right up to that test demon- 
•t-'at*. m That was wliy I held It. And. ln- 
tid f - tall I've been properly ticked off by the 
Autr „nnt Commissioner for using the method 
it all- 


"But l! sei nied to me worth while to Inves¬ 
tigate the whole question of Fleming once 
wore, and a.* fully as It could be done. By 
^ way. Mi Bannister. I take It you don't 
*ant me to go Into the rather painful subject 
the studio attendant, Higgins?” 

Ouy Bannister flushed, and Topsy said in- 
dlgnantly "We know all about that, Inspec- 
fcr We were there.” 

Still." Sp?ar« went on. "I suppose on the 
Principle of strictly chronological elimination 
01 *11 possible suspects, I ought to have men¬ 
ded him i arller. However, III go back to 
Fleming. As you know, I went myself to 
-d* to investigate the other end of his 
I saw George Flcmlnr. and I was 
••'‘mediately convinced of one thing, that If 
, wa * «n accomplice, he was a completely 
nnocent one. But It was In talking to him 
. *t I got my ffrst real pointer—it was w-hen 
i discovered that the famous rewritten scene 
, on, y three pages long. It: significance 
C1<5n * l come to i e at once, but It struck me 
< J’ Jecr ' It *l*o struck me as odd 
|n*t George Fleming should have broken off 
®t*ning to his brother's play In order to put 
1 ca.1 through, especially as It became obvious 
rf. 1 h was Rodnev Fleming who had arranged 
lust when the call should be made. I was 
inking about those two things In the train 
Hint? back, w i quite Independently I had 
y oraln-wave about *Envens-Evans' That. 
1. Cf, . u L 5 *- told heavily—to the best of my 
nowiedge—against Stewart Evans. But I 
•“o took the opportunity to time a reading 
'L™” . thre * nagea of script rewritten bv 
.T° r JJ e Flem, tig. and to note that they took 
sctly nve. a nd-a-half minutes. So it obvl- 
. JM y la y between Stewart Evans, against whom 
nad the overwhelming conviction of Parsons's 
voice addressing him by name; and Flem- 
who had arranged for a telephone call to 
* made to him at the critical period of the 


— V V< IVI\.ni pt.1 Ul VMV 

* tp l p ph°ne call which could con- 
J\.°* an fnt lrHy one-ulded reading by hla 
^ner in Leed* It was one or the other 
■^ut which? I was biowed If I could see. 
1 !L !5 P morp 1 thought about It. the leaa 
fnr?i . make U P my mind, for there waa no 
frm'nw.** v . c P™ 0 * agalnat either of them, and 
n *ly I didn't see how to Tet it" 

.To be concluded.) 
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“And then.*’ Mid Topay, raising her glass, 
"little Topsy popped In and blew the gaff." 

"That/* said Spears gravely. In turn lifting 
his glass towards hcT, "Is precisely what Mias 
Levine did." 

"Miss Levine." said that young lady, "would 
be glad If she might be called Topsy for a 
change. She’s not as refined as all that, thank 
you very much.” 

"All right—er—Topsy," said Spears. “But. 
quite seriously. It was Topsy who saved the 
situation. To some extent of course, it was 
my own fault. I ought to have thought ol 
delving Into Isabel Drydcn’s past, and on the 
face of It. It may look as If I'd been casual In 
not doing so. But the difficulties Involved In 
tracing the existence of an actress at the time 
unknown, several years ago. had seemed to 
me to be 00 stupendous as hardly to be worth 
the trouble, though, as you know. I did take 
certain abortive steps In that direction. But 
Miss Levine’s information about a touring 
company of which she. Parsons, and Isabel 
Dryden had all been members, gave me a de¬ 
finite line If only she’d known that Philip 
Nelson was Rodnrv Fleming, we’d have had 
the solution In a Jiffy, but of course, she didn’t 
—there was no reason why she should. Fleming 
had taken care not to mention that he had 
acted under a false name. In his description to 
me of his past life, though he admitted that 
he'd been a touring actor." 

"He had to do that." said Calrd. "having 








been out with me." 

•‘Ah. yea As It was, for the moment It 
darkened the case against 8tewart Evans, 
because Topsy—like everybody else In that 
company apparently—referred to Nelson- 
Fleming by his stage part name of Evans." 

•Yea—slllv. wasn't It?” said Topsy "But 
there's another thing I don’t see If Isabel 
Palmer really had an affair with 'Evant — 
Nelson—oh. I don't know now what to call 
him—how could she be friends with him now? 
The affair wasn't on still now. was It?" 

"I think," said Spears smliing. "that they 
belonged to that up-to-date lot who manage 
to go on being friends with their lovers after 
thev've left them, or their husbands after 
they've been divorced. I don't understand It 
myself, but then I'm old-fashioned 

"I think." said Calrd. "you're being unfatr 
♦o Isabel. Fleming was Dryden's friend, not 
hers Would you expect her to go to her hus¬ 
band and say 'You mustn't use this promis¬ 
ing young author's excellent play, because he 
was once mv lover?” She very sensibly made 
the best of it. for everybody concerned, held 
her tongue, and was normally friendly, and 
Rodnev was far too keen on his career to upset 
It on hi* side over old bones." 

"The biggest lronv of all." Spears contin¬ 
ued "was the fact that if It hadn't been for 
♦his verv friendliness, for his own telephone 
call which took her out of the room while I 
was cross-examining h*»r In her flat. I shouldn’t 
have had the opportunity to spot and study 
her press-cutting book, and I might never 
have found the programme of 'Oo As You 
Please' and the photograph of Fleming, signed 
‘Fvans.* that was the one piece of sheer, 
howling luck that I had In the course of the 
case. And perhaps It says something for 
the gods being on the right side, thst Flem¬ 
ing should have made that telephone call at 
that moment. Well, of course, after that. I 
was pretty certain But I was still worried 
about Stewart Evans. I wanted to clarify 
things, finally, and that's why I did the test 
of the watches and the demonstration of the 
crime The first, of course, was sheer, un¬ 
diluted fake, with the aid of young Winter 
disguised as Wejskopf. For. while I war. 
sure that If Fleming w*as the murderer his 
nerve would stand It. If Stewart Evans was 
his would not. But though Evans began 
to go to bits, he didn’t collapse, and I went | 







on the second part of the demonstration In 
the hope, frankly, of giving Fleming a tre¬ 
mendous Rhock and scaring some sort of con¬ 
fession out of him. because I foresaw con¬ 
siderable difficulty—whatever our mental and 
moral convictions might be—of establishing 
his guilt against a first-class defence. You 
know what good barristers are. Fleming was 
a clever devil, and It wouldn’t have been very 
difficult to pick holes In a prosecution's case 
that had to cover complication* like the 
activities of a touring company six years old. , 
and the evidence of steel tape records and 1 


the relative geography of the studios ut Broad¬ 
casting House 

Spears pushed back his chair. 

"Aa you know" he said, getting up "i was 
wrong. I suppose I ought to have known 
that a man of Fleming’s calibre wouldn’t eiv» 
In without a run for his money and th. 
way he tried, even after he had dropped hi. 
cigarette case, to braten the thing out was a 
superb exhibition of self-control. i ve nevJI 
seen anything to touch It. What happen^ 
then Is ancient history And in a wav" h. 
concluded. "I’m glad he took the long rather 
than the short, drop." *' raU5er 

"Yea. by Jove I" burst out Julian Calrd 

» bl«k,uard anyway, but 

ney—I don t care what any of y u say—Ro* 
ney was a darned good chap." 

t He was an infernally Intelligent chap- 
said 8pears 

I think I’m sorry for him.’’ said Pst Mars- 
den shyly. 

And as Calru and 8pears turned to the 
door Ouy BanntaUr put hts arm round h" 
shoulders. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

IN CONCLUSION 

By way of conclusion, the following quota¬ 
tions from various sources may be of 
ter eat:— 

From * Modern Wireless”: 

"Mr 8tewart Evans, one of the best-known 
members of the Research SUtlon of the Dr*, 
malic Department of the BBC. has t*.« n 
offered, and has accepted, an Important an. 
potntment with the National Broadcasting 
Company of America. This augur* well fnr t!w> 





growing Interest of the United State* hrond- 
casting organisations In radio drama which 
has so far been somewhat neglected on the 
further aide of the Atlantic." 

Prom the Times’*: 

"A marriage has been arranged, and will 
shortly take place, between Mr Ouy Bannister 
«*on of the late Mr. Oerald Bannister of Bun-* 
stead Hall. Shropshire, and Miss Patricia 
Marsdrn. daughter of the Hon Philip Marsdcn 
and Mrs. Mareden. of Cirencester. ’ 


Prom a letter to Central-Inspector Slm^n 
Spears, from Major Charles Cavendish c n 

D.8.O.: * 


"... The Commissioner tells me that he has 
already complimented you formally on your 
handling of the caae. but I should like to take 
tills opportunity of letting you know, quite in¬ 
formally. my admiration for the courage per¬ 
sistence. and skill which you showed &u 
through what must have been a devilish tough 
Job. I hope this may do something to make 
up for the official •carpeting* which I was 
bound to give you owing to your slightly un¬ 
conventional methods towards the end of the 
case ....*' 

From a memorandum from the Con¬ 
troller (Internal Administration). Broadcasting 
House, to the house superintendent (copies to 
all heads of tranches, heads of departments 
at head office): 

"... and therefore the following two regu¬ 
lations are laid down, and should be put into 
operation forthwith. 

(1) With the special exception of programme 
Items arranged by the talks branch, no 
artists employed by the Corporation In any 
programme Item Is In future to be left 
completely alone In a studio. 

<?• The Iron balcony, by means of which it 
was possible for the criminal In the recent 
deolorable case to gain access to the roof 
of the building, must be removed, and all 
similar balconies should be examined to 
ensure that In no circumstances might 
they be put to a similar use. 

(3* The general supervision, during hours of 
night duty, over all corridors, offices, and 
studios, must be improved, and 1 wish to 
receive a report from you at the earliest 
opportunity as to whether the carrying out 
of this order will Imply any Increase oi 
staff." 


THE END 





